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TO 


WHITELAW REID 


UNITED STATES MINISTER TO FRANCE 


My Dear Ret: 


The letters here reprinted were written to the New York Tribune 
—or the greater part were—during your editorship of that journal. I 
am much indebted to you for leave to use them, and inscribe them to you 
in testimony of the respect and regard with which I remain, 


Yours sincerely, 


GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 
Lonpon, September 12, 1890. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 


[Berxiy, March 19, 1888.] 


My only glimpse of Prince Bismarck this week was in the 
Reichstag. His public appearances are now rare, and even 
the presence of his carriage in the streets is enough to at- 
tract a crowd. From my windows in the hotel I could see 
the Prince’s palace in the Wilhelmstrasse, and whenever his 
carriage entered or left the gates a company of the curious 
followed it. As he drives at a good pace, they had to fol- 
low fast if they counted on a look at the inside passenger. 
The custom is one which is perhaps peculiar to Berlin. Peo- 
ple in London collect, often in large numbers, opposite the 
gates of Buckingham Palace to see the Queen, or on the 
pavement over against the entrance to Marlborough House 
in patient expectation of the exit of the Prince or Princess 
of Wales. I cannot recollect to have seen any of these 
eager throngs pursuing on foot the objects of their loyal 
adoration. 

The Reichstag had been summoned to hear a message 
from the new Emperor, and there was some hope that it 
would be read by Prince Bismarck. Our Minister, Mr. Pen- 
dleton, was kind enough to take me with him to this cere- 
mony; one of many friendly acts for which I have to thank 
him. Arriving a few minutes before the hour, we found no 
signs of excitement in the Leipsigerstrasse or about the 
plain, large edifice where the Imperial Parliament is, for the 
present, content to sit. They are erecting a great building 
for its permanent home, destined to be, some years hence, 
magnificent. Nobody in Berlin ig ever in a hurry about 
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anything. The hall itself was empty. It is not splendid, 
but respectable in appearance, with a general tone of red- 
dish brown in its decorations. There are seats for rather 
more than three hundred members, in pairs, desks for each 
pair in front of the seats, with two inkstands sunk in each 
desk. The President’s tribune rises high in the middle of 
one of the longer sides; below it the tribune from which 
any orator so minded addresses his fellow-legislators ; below 
that a small desk for the official reporters, of whom four 
might use it at the same time. On the right of the Presi- 
dent are seats for Ministers, also raised above the level of 
those who are not Ministers; on the left other seats equal in 
elevation, whether for more Ministers or for ex-Ministers I 
did not make out. These seats and tribunes fill the whole 
of one of the longer sides of a hall which is a parallelogram 
in shape. Seats and desks occupy all the space to the oppo- 
site wall, curving in rows so that the occupant may always 
face the President. There are galleries at either end of these 
two longer walls; at one end royal and diplomatic boxes, at 
the other the tribunes of the general public, separated in 
each case by square pillars and raised well above the level 
of the house. The seats in the body of the hall are in light 
brown leather; the walls are painted brown, but of a ruddy 
hue; the woodwork is everywhere brown; the walls also 
panelled in brown; the cornice, or rather coye, is in brown, 
and the roof is in glass more or less painted in brown. 

By half-past two some two hundred members have arrived 
and the public galleries are half full. They remain half full 
during all the proceedings, which seem to have no great 
interest for the people of Berlin. Possibly the people of 
Berlin are aware that this highly respectable Imperial Par- 
liament is not the final arbiter of the destinies of the German 
Empire, whether for weal or woe. The centre of political 
power is not here, so the centre of political interest is else- 
where ; whether at Charlottenberg with the dying Emperor, 
or in the Palais Radziwill in the Wilhelmstrasse where lives 
the Imperial Chancellor, may be a question. It is not here 
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in the Reichstag, at any rate; not even when the Imperial 
Chancellor puts in a formal appearance. The members 
have, nevertheless, a business-like look. They are a stal- 
wart body; with for the most part good gray heads on 
their bodies, and would be the more distinguished in aspect 
if they wore fewer spectacles. It may be the spectacles 
which stamp on them as a body a slightly pedantic air, as 
of a body of professors. The House of Commons looks, even 
in these degenerate days, like a gathering of men of the 
world; of men who spend their lives, whether in country 
or city, on a high level, and who take large views of affairs ; 
with their eyes set well apart in their heads. They have 
not derived their opinions, Liberal or Tory, from books ; 
they are not parochial. The German analogue for paro- 
chial is Particularist. A man who regards the concerns of 
his own province, or even kingdom, more than he regards 
the concerns of the Empire, is a Particularist. What busi- 
ness has he in an Imperial Parliament? Yet there are many 
such; nay, I thought I detected this provincial stamp on 
some men who would resent the application of such a name 
to them. 

The defect of the Germans, if we are to believe Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold, is a defect of civic courage. Perhaps, but I 
suspect an American would discover in them a want of prac- 
tical politics. I do not use that phrase on this occasion as 
a synonym for “the machine,” or anything like it. It isa 
colloquial way of saying that they are without that political 
training which comes from long and responsible connection 
with public affairs, beginning with municipal and ending 
with imperial affairs. They see the thing next to them with 
painful distinctness ; beyond it, little or nothing. I speak of 
the average; the best of them belong to a totally different 
class. But I confess, as I looked upon the Reichstag and 
thought over the history of its contentions, and of the Prus- 
sian and other disputes that had preceded it, it seemed to 
me an assembly of amateurs. No German Parliament is 
comparable in efficiency to the House of Commons or to the 
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Congress at Washington. What is here efficient is the 
Crown. It is the kingly principle, the imperial principle, 
by which fifty millions of Germans, though with universal 
suffrage, and triennial Parliaments, and the power of the 
purse in their hands, are really governed. 

There is time enough for these and other reflections while 
the House assembles. Nobody seems to know whether 
Prince Bismarck is coming himself or not. But while the 
President, who has the air of a man about to deliver a ser- 
mon, is conversing sedately with a group of deputies on the 
steps of his pulpit, a dark young man enters at his right 
from a door in the rear, and lays a large red portfolio on the 
shelf in front of the ministerial seat nearest the tribune. 
Just beneath stands a tall man of slender build, in an undress 
uniform of dark blue and red, his smooth-shaven face scored 
all over with fine lines, the nose aquiline and thin, eyes 
sunken, forehead lofty and broad and deeply thoughtful, a 
palpable brown wig on his head; the whole figure slightly 
stooping; an air of refinement and delicate firmness mark- 
ing him out among the sturdy personages near him. That is 
the first soldier of Europe, Count von Moltke, and the seat 
below which he stands is that of Prince Bismarck, who enters 
a moment later. 

It was all but two-and-twenty years since I had seen 
Prince Bismarck. In 1866 he was fifty-one; he is now 
seventy-three, wanting some days, and they are years that 
make a difference. They have left a mark even on this man 
of iron. He is grayer and stouter, and the lines in his face 
are as if burnt in; the scars that corroding time has left. 
They are visible even in his photographs; his scorn of in- 
sincerities is far too deep for such flatteries as artists in 
black and white are wont to practise. They are visible 
even from the box where I sit, as the light from the ceiling 
falls full on his upturned face. He strides heavily in; it is 
but a step from the door to the spot where the scarlet port- 
folio is waiting for him, but the weight of the step is what 
first strikes you. It is not lassitude; it is sheer physical 
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bulk. He stands six feet two, and his frame is the frame of 
a giant. He is broad and square in the shoulders and deep 
chested; the arms are big; the legs are big; and that part 
of the body which is intermediate between the legs and 
chest is big, yet not gross. He is as heroic in his physical 
proportions as in his character. The head is set on the 
shoulders and almost into them with a singular solidity and 
closeness. The man is all of a piece; body and mind, as it 
were, fused and welded together. Faithful as are many of 
the photographs, I remember none which brings out strong- 
ly the helmet-shape of the head. It is the head of Pericles: 
domelike in its amplitude as well as in its curve, with a 
breadth at the temples which its towering height cannot 
disguise; and far overhanging the steel-gray eyes, which 
look out as from caverns, deep fringed with gray eyebrows. 
There is no regularity of feature or of contour. The nose 
is short and carelessly moulded ; the mouth you must imag- 
ine, for a gray moustache shades it; the jaw is the Jjaw— 
well, of Prince Bismarck, and of him alone. The stamp of 
power, of irresistible force, is on face and figure; into this 
one human form has Nature for once collected all her irre- 
pressible energies, and subdued them to his overmastering 
will. 

The impression I get as I gaze from a distance only re- 
calls the impression of twenty years ago, when I sat in his 
study and listened to him till long past midnight, and men- 
tally noted down features and the fleeting, flashing expres- 
sions that lighted them up. The changes are many and 
they are nothing; age has brought with it increase of 
strength; he looks more like a giant than he did then. He 
is in uniform, but not in the white of the cuirassiers, which 
is still, I believe, his favourite costume. He wears a single- 
breasted, dark blue frock, reaching halfway from the waist 
to the knees, silver-buttoned to the throat ; collar and deep 
cuffs of what, from this distance, looks like tarnished silver 
lace, gray in tone, with broad edges of bright yellow. The 
star of the Black Eagle glitters on the blue coat, and a 
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whole tier of other orders stretches clean across the breast. 
As he opens with his right hand the scarlet portfolio, which 
contains the royal message, the left rests on his sword hilt,— 
an attitude that gives rise to reflections. Never, that I 
heard of, did the Chancellor enter Reichstag or Landtag in 
any but a soldier’s dress; once, at least, 1 saw him arrive in 
jack-boots, and even to-day he wears spurs. 

It was for the Chancellor that the House had been waiting. 
As soon as he was in his place the President rang his bell ; 
some brief formalities were briefly got through, and Prince 
Bismarck was at once on his feet. A murmur of cheers 
greeted him. With a bow to his audience and another to 
the President he began reading, holding the message on a 
folio sheet in his hand. He read in a strong voice, audible 
everywhere, I judged, throughout the hall; deliberately, with 
marked emphasis on some sentences. It was the Emperor's 
first message to the Imperial Parliament; the hand of the 
Chancellor who counter-signed and now delivered it to its 
destination visible in every line. What could be more like 
him than these thanks—“ imperial thanks ”’—offered in the 
name of the late Emperor to the Reichstag, which had voted 
those last millions of money and men while the Emperor 
was still living? The voice rang out clearest of all in the 
final words, “ Trusting in the tried love of the whole people 
and their representatives for the Fatherland, we leave the 
Empire’s future in God’s hand.” Cromwellian hypocrisy ? 
Cromwellian if you like, but hypocrisy, no. For if anything 
be true of this stern statesman, as of his dead master, it is 
that both of them ever had a simple faith in the God of 
whom they avowedly stand in fear. ‘We Germans fear 
God, and nothing else in the world beside.” The confession 
and perhaps also the boast, seem to belong to a past age, but 
of the genuineness of both I, for my part, have no doubt. 

The message ended, the scene changed. Prince Bismarck 
sat down, and the President rose; the deputies still all up- 
standing as while the imperial message was reading. The 
Prince sprang up too, and the President spoke briefly. All 
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at once, in the middle of his speech, as he mentioned the 
Emperor, there came a cry from the*body of the hall which 
seemed like a signal. The President took it up and called, 
German fashion, for cheers. The whole assembly, raising 
each man his right arm to its full length, shouted out the 
deep, guttural “hoch” which does duty for our hurrah. 
“ Again,” cried the President, and then, “again,” so that the 
three cheers were duly given, and given with a solid hearti- 
ness of voice and manner that befitted the place and occa- 
sion — German to the core. I cannot remember to have 
looked down ever before on a Parliament thus expressing 
itself in cheers; still less with these strange but fine salutes. 

As this scene and the President’s brief harangue ended, 
once more Prince Bismarck rose and, to everybody’s delight, 
began to speak. To everybody’s astonishment, also, this 
Minister of the German Empire appeared all at once as a 
mouthpiece of Parliaments. He asked leave, in quiet tones, 
to consider himself charged by the House to communicate 
the thanks of the Reichstag to those foreign Parliaments 
which had expressed their sorrow and sympathies in the 
grief that had fallen upon the German nation. He spoke 
for not more than three or four minutes, but it was a very 
different business from the mere reading of the message. 
Orator, perhaps, he is not, but no man excels him in the fac- 
ulty of so saying what he wishes as to impress his thought 
and his will—there is the real point—on his audience. 
Words are to him weapons. In great crises, they are words 
which three millions of soldiers are ready to enforce. On 
an occasion like this, hardly more than ceremonious, there is 
still the trace of the manner of the master of many legions. 
Nothing can be said or done at such a time in an ordinary 
manner. The blackness of death still hangs over Berlin— 
her streets and the hearts of her people still in mourning ; 
the shadow of a coming tragedy blending with that which 
is not yet past. 

As before, the voice easily filled the hall, and it had that 
vibration which comes from the direct appeal of one man 
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to many before him. There are hard tones, as you might 
guess, in Prince Bismarck’s register, but it is a full, deep 
voice, rising and falling not too abruptly, capable of express- 
ing emotion. I have heard it when it sounded like a com- 
mand for a cavalry charge. When he used to speak to a 
hostile Parliament, as often befell in old days, it was the 
hoarse summons of an angry sovereign to his rebellious sub- 
jects. To-day, of course, everything goes smoothly. The 
Prince concerns himself little about gesture or any purely 
oratorical art. He stands erect behind his closed portfolio. 
The right hand swings carelessly, almost continually, by his 
side, the arm at full length, the fingers sometimes contract- 
ed, more often loose, and the hand quite open. The left 
again, all unconsciously, finds its way to the sword hilt. 
The head is thrown well back. The face is in profile from 
where I sit, and he looks for the most part straight forward, 
but turns once or twice to our box, and then the light from 
his eye, with the light from above glancing on it, is opales- 
cent. Of fatigue or illness I could see no trace. I heard 
afterward that the Prince was really ill, and that his doctors 
had given him tonics, or whatever it may have been, to brace 
him up for this afternoon’s work. 

He is cheered from time to time. When he sits down a 
few deputies go up, some of them timidly, to congratulate 
him. He shakes hands with some of them. One who 
comes from near the door bows almost to the ground. With 
him the Prince, who bows in return rather stiffly, omits to 
shake hands. He tarries a moment in his seat. As he rises 
the group about him divides swiftly and leaves him an open 
road to the door. He bows again; one rapid inclination of 
the head to either side in response to all the salutes, and 
strides off, still erect, the step firm but not less heavy than 
when he came, the steel scabbard of his long cavalry sword 
ringing sharp against the brown oak, The door opens, as a 
door opens on the stage, wide before him, with invisible 
hands. He fills it as he passes through; the broad shoul- 
ders, the towering form, the kingly head of this king of men 
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are set in a frame for one instant, then vanish. He has done 
what he came to do: done it in that rapid, workmanlike, 
decisive way of his; with energy, with authority ; done it, 
though no great matter, once for all, and with the dignity 
befitting the occasion. Every one feels that in this first 
message from an Emperor, so soon to be an Emperor no 
more, there is something solemn, and it has been solemnly 
delivered. In all, Prince Bismarck has not been twenty 
minutes in the chamber, but as he passes out it is as if an- 
other chapter in history had been transacted—another leaf 
turned in the book of fate. 


COUNT HERBERT BISMARCK. 


[Beeurn, March 19, 1888.] 


Next after the Imperial Chancellor, the most interesting 
personage among German statesmen is his son, Count Her- 
bert von Bismarck, Foreign Minister of the German Empire. 
He is the rising hope of the Germans; the man to whom 
they look to continue that imperial policy which his father 
founded and established; to keep Germany what Prince Bis- 
marck has made her. In the funeral procession of Friday 
no figure was more remarked. In European politics no Min- 
ister is more studied by other Ministers. I suppose even in 
far-off America, happy enough to concern itself little with 
the details of European diplomacy, you may like to know 
what manner of man he is. 

Count Herbert has long been known in London, where he 
was for some years secretary to the German Embassy. He 
was a favourite in society. The liking of Englishmen for 
Germans is, as a rule, subject to qualifications. Both in pol- 
itics and in their personal relations there has long-been a 
kind of friction between these two peoples, so closely con- 
nected by race and by their rulers. Perhaps the prejudice 
which sprang up when the House of Hanover first came to 
the throne has never died away. No nation really likes 
being governed by foreign kings and queens. The English 
have visited this natural resentment on the people from 
whom for nearly two hundred years they have borrowed 
their kings and queens. They make exceptions, but then 
they like a man not because he is a German, but in spite of 
his being German. Count Herbert von Bismarck was one 
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of the exceptions. Remark also that he went to London at 
a time when England was getting ready to give up her 
long coquetry with France, and revert to her natural ally. 
The English Minister who most decisively turned his face 
to Germany was perhaps Lord Rosebery, when he held, for 
all too brief a period, the portfolio of Foreign Affairs in Mr. 
Gladstone’s last Government. And it happens that Lord 
Rosebery and Count Herbert are intimate friends. The 
beginnings of the change go farther back; as far as the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878, when Lord Beaconsfield was 
indebted in no slight degree to Prince Bismarck for his 
victory over Prince Gortchakoff. 

With all this—all his popularity and all the tendencies of 
the times—I am not sure that London took Count Herbert 
very seriously. His reputation there was for a long time a 
social reputation. The smart world laid hold of him. He 
belonged, not exclusively, but still belonged, to a set. One 
of his nearest friends was the present Viceroy of Ireland. 
Lord Londonderry was not then supposed to occupy himself 
with politics or to cherish political ambitions. He lived the 
life which so many others in England, high in rank and 
social position—two things which by no means always go 
together — and caring much for amusement, have always 
led. In their company, and much other like it, the young 
German was to be seen at races, at parties, in Rotten Row, 
at Four-in-Hand meets, at the clubs most frequented by the 
most gilded English youth, at the best houses in town and 
country alike, whether in England or Scotland. That he 
was, during this butterfly period, quietly devoting himself 
to real work may be guessed. He had been the same, or 
something like it, in Berlin, before he came to London. In 
that sedate capital, too, Count Herbert—or rumour is a more 
idle gossip than usual—had found means of enlivening his 
leisure. Whether in London or Berlin or elsewhere, this 
butterfly period passed. After he had quitted England his 
English friends began to perceive that he had destined him- 
self for a serious career. His father had discovered his real 
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abilities. He was sent to the Hague as Minister; a quiet 
place, with little to do, unless you believe with the French, 
who will believe anything, that the all-grasping Chancellor 
was then meditating the absorption of the Netherlands into 
the German Empire. The Hague, in any case, was a spot 
from which it was possible for a young man to study 
Europe and fit himself for the great duties which lay be- 
fore him. 

IT had met Count Herbert Bismarck in London, and I had 
a desire to see him in Berlin in a position and circumstances 
so totally unlike those of London. He was so good as to 
Jend himself to this wish of mine. If I were to adopt the 
phrase of the Germans, who take an. official and even solemn 
view of whatever happens in connection with the official 
world, I should have to say that I had an audience of the 
German Foreign Minister. The Foreign Office adjoins the 
Palais Radziwill, where father and son live together. Count 
Herbert made an appointment to see me at four o’clock Mon- 
day afternoon. When I gave my name to the concierge at 
the gate, | found one more proof of that amazing thorough- 
ness with which here in Berlin the least details are worked 
out. I have had many appointments during the last week 
with official personages to whom, under the zxgis of the one 
who became my protector, I had to apply for those favours 
without which a journalist is helpless. In no case did I ever 
arrive without finding that my errand had been explained 
beforehand. In the same way I now perceived that the con- 
cierge, and then the ushers in the outer chamber, and then 
some other higher official, knew that I was coming, and I 
was passed on from one to the other without a question or 
any delay. ‘His Excelleney is engaged with the French 
Ambassador, but will receive you in a moment,” was the 
final message which met me on the threshold. 

The threshold was an anteroom where sat two French 
officers in full uniform, and their presence denoted that it 
must be General Billot, the special envoy from France sent 
to attend the Emperor’s funeral, who was closeted with the 
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Minister. The Frenchman came out in five minutes or go: 
a short, broad, smiling man, with as much gilt lace and as 
many decorations as it was possible for one man of his super- 
ficial area to carry on his person. The smiles, the orders, 
the bows, the civil speeches he addressed to the Minister, 
who came out with him, the general glitter of his appear- 
ance and amiability of his manner—what could all these 
mean if not friendly relations between France and Ger- 
many? But not on such civilities do the friendships of na- 
tions depend. If you do not care about General Billot, al- 
beit a soldier of distinction in his own land, accept him as a 
contrast, not unkindly, to the more famous German who 
towers above him. Count Herbert is all in black, morning 
costume, not a decoration of any kind, not a touch of colour, 
except the gold pin that fastens his black scarf. He stands 
well over six feet, and like his father is broad and strong and 
soldierly in bearing. Dark brown hair and dark brown flash- 
ing eyes and sweeping dark brown moustache, straight, 
strong features, the wide forehead of his father, the Prince, 
full at the temples like his—these are the things that first 
strike you. 

He begins talking at once, and in English; another point 
of resemblance to the Prince, whose English is racy and idi- 
omatic, though less fluent than the son’s, who has lived in 
England to some purpose. This talk went on for an hour, 
with hardly an interruption, and this it is which I should 
like to repeat to you, but must not, except here and there a 
sentence. But the impression of it as a whole on the hearer 
—that I may describe, and it confirms all.I have heard in 
London and here in Berlin of the transformation in Count 
Herbert. He is, in fact, Foreign Minister and something 
more. He is Prince Bismarck’s right hand, and chief of staff. 
“ My father likes me to help him”—that was his own ac- 
count of the matter, in the simple, direct speech, going 
straight to the mark, which characterises these two men; 
them, and few other Germans. There can be no doubt what 
this means. The Imperial Chancellor is training his son in 
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the business of governing the German Empire. What a 
business, and what training! I do not imagine that the 
Chancellor spares his son more than he spares others under 
him; probably less; and people in Berlin will tell you that 
the iron Minister has used up men by the score. What is 
certain is that he never spared himself. There is no hour of 
day or night when you may not find him at work. One of 
the officials nearest him in official rank was asked to dine by 
a diplomatist. “I cannot,” he answered. “I regret to de- 
cline, but I am obliged, since I have been in the Foreign Of- 
fice, to make it a rule to refuse invitations except to Court. 
I never know at what moment I may be wanted.” The 
business of the State before everything—that is the motto 
in Germany. 

What I heard from such persons likely to know as I have 
met here is that Count Herbert, who began late, has devel- 
oped great aptitude for work, and especially for that varied 
and difficult work which has been his father’s for so long a 
time, and which can only be called governing an empire. It 
is sometimes said in England that next after the Prime Min- 
ister, the most powerful man in the kingdom is the Prime 
Minister’s private secretary. He knows everything, he 1s in 
all the secrets, his influence with his chief must be decisive 
on a vast number of questions, personal questions especially. 
Well, Count Herbert is Prince Bismarck’s private secretary, 
in this English sense, as well as his colleague in the Minis- 
try. The conduct of foreign affairs, which is his special de- 
partment, is of course shared with the Chancellor, who in- 
deed may be said to be for many purposes sole Minister. 
Cabinet, in the English meaning of the word, there is none. 
An English Prime Minister may be, and sometimes is, voted 
down in his own Cabinet. The imagination refuses to picture 
Prince Bismarck as the hero of such a scene. He is much 
more in the position of the President of the United States, 
with a group of able clerks about him, adorned with the title 
of Cabinet Ministers. The will which impresses itself on 
Germany is the will of a single man. For the despatch of 
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business nothing could be more convenient than this confi- 
dential relation of father and son. “ You can have no idea,” 
said an ambassador, “how quickly things are done in the 
Berlin Foreign Office. It is only because Count Herbert is 
so close to the Chancellor, knows his mind, knows what he 
wants and does not want, and can and does, if in doubt, con- 
sult him instantly.” I heard from Count Herbert himself a 
sort of converse to that remark. He was speaking of Mr. 
Pendleton. ‘“ We see much less of him here at the Foreign 
Office than we should like. Our relations with your coun- 
try are so friendly that the interests of Germany and Ameri- 
ca require little discussion, and Mr. Pendleton is a man of 
business, and the discussion is soon over.”” And I heard with 
pleasure, which all Americans will share, that Mr. Pendleton’s 
diplomatic reputation and social position in Berlin were alike 
all that he or we could wish. 

Of America Count Herbert von Bismarck spoke in the 
tones of that friendship which is traditional in German 
diplomacy. With him, at any rate, it is also hereditary, for 
Prince Bismarck has often expressed it—yes, and proved it 
more than once. He spoke of the five millions of Germans 
in America—nay, he was more accurate than that—“ nearly 
five millions” was his phrase—with a double affection; they 
were both his countrymen and ours. He spoke of the late 
Emperor and the present; of his father; of his own friends 
in England; of the tributes that had come from abroad to 
the memory of the late Emperor, which he warmly ac- 
knowledged; and of many other things, all which I must 
pass over in silence. The stream flowed on full and strong 
for an hour. He sat at his great desk in the large audience 
and business room—for it is both in one—masses of urgent- 
looking papers about him; affairs pressing; but all the while 
talked with his whole mind and with complete absorption in 
the one subject that occupied him for the moment. He re- 
sembled in that every very able man I have ever met. There 
can be perhaps no very able man in public life deficient in 
that power of entire concentration of thought. What he 
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had to say he said with the energy, the deep sincerity which 
alone makes any serious talk ever effective. Once or twice 
as he turned in profile the almost hidden mouth and the 
curves of the sculptured chin had a likeness to Napoleon’s— — 
‘the real Napoleon’s. .A deep fire burned in the dark brown 
eyes. He used words in a way which few foreigners ever 
attain to,—the Emperor’s malady, for example, was “such a 
cowardly disease.” 

Over and over again, I thought as I listened and looked— 
Who would recognise the Herbert Bismarck of English 
drawing-rooms of a few years ago? Great duties, great 
responsibilities have set their seal upon him, elevated his 
character, brought out his inner qualities and capacities, 
done him that service they do to every man whom they do 
not crush. He may or may not have in him the transcend- 
ent genius, the commanding nature and gifts of his father. 
Time will show, and Count Herbert is still young. But this 
I will say, that after having met most of the first men in 
Kurope, it seems to me the list has now to be enlarged to 
include the name of Count Herbert von Bismarck. I saw 
him on such terms that for the liberty I take in this account 
of my visit, I owe him excuses. If he will remember that, 
whether in private or public, he is a great figure in the 
imperial life of Germany, yet still unfamiliar to those in 
America for whom I write, he will, I trust, forgive my in- 
discretions. 


THE DISMISSAL OF PRINCE BISMARCK: 


i 
WHAT EUROPE THINKS OF IT AND WHAT IT REALLY MEANS. 


[Lonpox, March 22, 1890.] 


THERE was a reception on Thursday at the private resi- 
dence of Sir Philip Currie, the permanent Under Secretary 
at the Foreign Office. Sir Philip now lives in that mansion 
opposite Hyde Park, just beyond the Marble Arch, once pos- 
sessed by the late Mr. Beresford Hope and then known as 
Arklow House. It was filled on Thursday with the smart 
London world, including almost every diplomatist, domestic 
or foreign. I asked one of the most eminent of these latter 
—not a German—what he thought of Prince Bismarck’s re- 
tirement. He answered— 

“Tt is a disaster of which we see the beginning. No man 
can foresee the end.” 

This wise and experienced Minister expressed in that sen- 
tence his own opinion and the opinion of Europe. This opin- 
ion of Europe includes even that of France. If Prince 
Bismarck cares for a tribute to his genius and character and 
influence, he has but to turn to the French press. He was 
execrated in France as the Minister who had contrived and 
accomplished the humiliation of that great country. None 


1 These accounts of Prince Bismarck’s dismissal, written on the morrow of that 
ng, nevertheless, from authority which I 
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the less does France deplore his loss. I quote the twa 
journals which on international questions speak with most 
weight, Ze Temps and, pre-eminently, Le Journal des Débats. 
The consequences of Prince Bismarck’s resignation are in- 
calculable, says the former. The Débats declares that the 
presence of Prince Bismarck in office was a guarantee for 
the peace of the world. No finer nor truer homage was 
ever offered to a departing statesman. 

Why does he depart? The murmur of innumerable con- 
jectures has filled Europe for a week. The most plausible 
and the most foolish guesses are put forward with equal con- 
fidence. I omit most of them. If ever the public are al- 
lowed to see those eighteen folio pages of large German 
manuscript in which Prince Bismarck set forth his reasons for 
resigning, even then they would probably have to read be- 
tween the lines for the true meaning of what must be one of 
the most remarkable State papers ever penned. No man is 
more a master of the difficult art of putting stern purposes 
into smooth words. It is certain that neither age— Prince 
Bismarck will be seventy-five next Tuesday week—nor ill- 
health, though he is a martyr to neuralgia and otherwise far 
from well, had anything to do with his resignation. His iron 
frame has long been racked with maladies which never shook 
his constancy. The political reverses of the last election 
broke up his majority in the Reichstag. But Prince Bis- 
marck has governed Germany before now, as he governed 
Prussia before there was a Germany, in the face of a hostile 
parhamentary majority. The elections, we may be sure, 
gave him little concern. 

He is supposed to have parted company with the Emperor 
on social questions. Here we get a little nearer to the truth. 
It is probable, it is almost certain, in spite of some denials 
which ought to be authoritative but are not, that the Emper- 
or and Prince Bismarck were not at one in that Socialistic 
policy which the Emperor so suddenly adopted and so rash- 
ly proclaimed. M. Clemenceau, with his penetrating percep- 
tion, has defined the Emperor as a young and restless sover- 
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eign, who under his soldier’s uniform seems at this moment a 
prey to the mystical dreams of Christian Socialism. A true 
description as far as it goes, and it helps to explain the an- 
tagonism between this Soldier-Socialist and the Chancellor, 
whose statesmanship has never been of the stuff that dreams 
are made of. The Emperor believed that he could control 
Socialism by putting himself at the head of the Socialist 
movement. He took command, as he thought, of the Social 
army when he summoned the Labour Conference at Berlin. 
Prince Bismarck warned him that he would strengthen, not 
weaken, a movement which aimed ultimately at subverting 
Imperial authority. The elections have shown that he was 
right. 

But neither does this disagreement explain Prince Bis- 
marck’s decision. If there be any single difficulty or detail 
to which his resignation can be traced, it is probably the re- 
fusal of the Emperor to accept Prince Bismarck’s view of 
the relations between himself as Prime Minister and his col- 
leagues. Prince Bismarck desired the other Ministers to be 
primarily responsible to him. The Emperor insisted that 
they were responsible only to the Crown. That difference, 
technical in form, goes to the root of the difficulty. 

For the real question at issue between these two men was 
which of them should rule Germany. Long ago Prince Bis- 
marck said, “ Prince William will be his own Chancellor.” 
He detected—it was not even then difficult to detect—the 
masterful spirit of the young Prince, between whom and the 
throne there were then two lives. The prophecy has come 
true, perhaps a little sooner than its author expected. Oth- 
ers, too, have seen the crash coming. “The next Chancellor 
crisis,” said a well-known diplomatist last autumn, “will be 
the last.” Nor is Prince Bismarck the man for half-meas- 
ures. He would either govern Germany or not govern it, 
and his loyalty to his Sovereign is such that he would leave 
it absolutely to his Sovereign to choose between these two 
alternatives. The Sovereign has chosen, and the Chancellor 


disappears. 
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That is the real truth. It is the simplest solution which is 
the right one. He who created the German Empire and 
bore sway over it from the hour of its birth till now, has van- 
ished. Yesterday there was a Prince Bismarck. To-day 
there is only a Duke of Lauenburg.’ Yesterday Germany— 
the Germany of Prince Bismarck—was the arbiter of Europe, 
the guarantee of the peace of the world. To-day there rises 
upon the horizon a new Germany, under a new ruler, and no 
man can predict what the day may bring forth. The first 
specific danger is the weakening of the Triple Alliance. If 
it be not weakened its object may be altered. It has been a 
league of peace; it may become an instrument of war. The 
German Emperor is before all things a soldier; he is credited 
with vast ambitions; and his first act is to choose a soldier 
to conduct his negotiations with Europe. 

If General von Caprivi were really Prince Bismarck’s 
successor, the choice would be ominous indeed. But Prince 
Bismarck leaves no successor. The title of his great office 
may pass to another, but to transfer his authority in Europe, 
his prestige, his unrivalled tact, his experience, his command- 
ing influence, is beyond the power of the Emperor. Gen- 
eral von Caprivi is reported to be able, versatile, and skilled 
in business. But he with whom Europe has now to deal 
is not General von Caprivi, but the Emperor. Youth suc- 
ceeds to age, the soldier to the statesman, the hereditary to 
the chosen ruler. For twenty-five years the will of Prince 
Bismarck has been the most powerful factor in Europe. 
Yes; but it was an instructed and rational will—a force 
wielded with an ever-present sense of responsibility. The 
will of the boy-Emperor, what is that? Who knows? 
Force of character he has, courage he has; but who an- 
swers for his prudence, and what is an experience of eigh- 
teen months? What all men see is that he is imperious, 


‘ It now seems that, under the strong pressure put upon him by his Imperial 
master, Prince Bismarck has accepted the Dukedom of Lauenberg. Meanwhile 
it was the occasion of one of his latest pleasantries—that the name might be use- 
ul as an incognito when he was travelling abroad, 
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domineering, arbitrary even beyond the ordinary Hohen- 
zollern measure; and they ask mournfully, What has he 
ever said or done that sounds or seems like a guarantee of 
peace ? 

True, in one of his two farewell letters to the great Min- 
ister whom he dismisses to private life,he has a phrase for 
peace. “Iam resolved,” says the Emperor, “to take as the 
inspiration of my action your wise, energetic, and pacific 
_ policy.” It is a phrase for which Europe is not ungrateful. 
But there has been an Emperor before now who said that 
his Empire was peace. What is best in these Imperial re- 
scripts is their acknowledgment of Prince Bismarck’s serv- 
ices. Seldom has a sovereign bowed so low before a 
subject. Never was any reverence better deserved. The 
Dukedom of Lauenburg, a Field-Marshalship of the German 
Army, Imperial homage to him who put the Imperial 
crown on the first and greatest German Emperor’s head— 
these are all worthy of the Emperor and worthy of Prince 
Bismarck. But it is the grave fear of Europe for the future 
which Prince Bismarck is not to guide, that is the loftiest 
homage of all. It is the admission that his incomparable 
genius has been beneficent even when it wrought in blood 
and iron. 


II. 
THE EMPEROR’S RESOLVE TO RULE ALONE. 


[Loxpon, March 29, 1890.] 


The conjectures of last week have become the certainties 
of this, and it now has to be said that Prince Bismarck was 
dismissed by the Emperor ; not, of course, in terms, but only 
in fact. Personal relations between the Emperor and the 
Chancellor are of a kind which excludes the notion of in- 
civilities on either side. But the autocratic young sover- 
eign has many methods at his disposal, any one of which 
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would suffice to relieve him, with every due form of polite- 
ness, from any further continuance of services which have 
become irksome to him. 

Many are the stories still current, and many the versions 
of the incident on which the crisis finally turned. All of 
them cannot be true, and all of them cannot be without 
foundation. All point to one corclusion: Prince Bismarck 
has been sacrificed to the Emperor’s ambition, to his passion 
for personal rule, to his longing for glory, to his belief in his 
own all-sufficing power of insuring the good of the country, 
which, for good or for ill, he is resolved to govern alone. 
Never since William the Second came to the throne has he 
lost an occasion of making himself seen, heard, and felt, at 
home and abroad. Undoubtedly he had produced an im- 
pression on public opinion. He had persuaded Europe that 
it had a new force in international politics to deal with, that 
the young German Kaiser had both character and ability. 
It was not enough. Between the Emperor and Europe still 
towered the gigantic figure of the great Chancellor. The 
servant overshadowed the master, and the master resolved 
to get rid of the servant. Germany has hitherto meant 
Prince Bismarck ; it was henceforth to mean the Emperor. 

What matter the means by which such a change as that 
is effected? But it is I believe true, as I said last week, 
that the direct issue between the Emperor and the Chancel- 
lor was raised by the Emperor on the question of ministerial 
responsibility. All Ministers were to report to the Emperor 
in the first place, and no longer through Prince Bismarck in 
the first place. The point cannot be made too clearly nor 
its importance overestimated. Prince Bismarck has been 
Prime Minister of Germany. He has made and unmade all 
other Ministers, always observing forms and acting nomi- 
nally as the agent of the Emperor, but with the real power 
in his own hands and the real responsibility for everything 
resting on him. All Ministers have reported to him, and 
their communications with the Sovereign have been carried 
on through him. No other system prevailed during the long 
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reign of this boy’s grandfather, or the few short months 
while his father lay on that sick-bed which was his throne. 
It was under this system first that Prussia became first 
among the German States, and then that Germany was cre- 
ated, solidified, and established on the rock which is now the 
immoyable foundation of the German Empire. 

All this method of doing business presently became odious 
to this Emperor. He struck at the root of it by insisting 
that Ministers should send reports to him direct. Prince 
Bismarck ceased from that moment to be Prime Minister ; 
he became the mere equal of his colleagues, and sank into a 
mere head of department. He had been Chancellor; he be- 
came a clerk. He had ruled the Empire and the Emperor ; 
he was now to be ruled. He preferred resignation to servi- 
tude and disgrace, and that is the true history of this crisis. 

The existing system being broken up, Prince Bismarck 
pointed out the impossibility of working the new one. “{f, 
at any rate, cannot work it,” he said; and to convince the 
Emperor of the sincerity of his protest he offered, as it was 
meant that he should offer, his resignation, which the Em- 
peror instantly and eagerly accepted.’ The past services of 
his foremost subject, the coming perils to his country, count- 
ed for nothing with this imperial egotist. Here was the man 
who stood in his way. He must go. He is gone, and all 
the sunlight there is falls full and falls fiercely on the head- 
strong boy who wears the German crown, with no Bismarck 
to intercept its rays or to reflect its splendour. 

You will look in vain in German papers for the facts. 
There have been hints of the truth, but the penalties for tell- 
ing too much truth in Germany are heavy, and even private 
speech is fettered. “Do not come to Berlin now,” writes a 
friend; “no man here, even to his wife, dare say what he 
thinks. The little Emperor hears every word uttered by the 
humblest.” It was said elsewhere that Berlin received the 


1 The Emperor sent twice to Prince Bismarck’s residence to demand his resig- 
nation in writing. It had, at first, been tendered orally. 
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news of the Chancellor’s fall with indifference. “Oh no!” 
says another friend, in his German way. “It was a thunder- 
stroke which left us stunned.” 

By last Wednesday the Berliners had recovered a little, 
and I suppose the Emperor himself heard the cheers which 
saluted Prince Bismarck as he passed to and from the Palace 
for his last audience before his final retirement to Friedrichs- 
ruh. Multitudes filled the streets and thronged about the 
Palace gates, and about the gates of that other palace in the 
Wilhelmstrasse which has been the Chancellor’s home but 
is his home no longer. They saw him come out from his 
leavetaking of the Emperor; erect and smiling, say the pa- 
pers, and there are inane inferences that the interview must 
have been agreeable. Do people suppose Prince Bismarck 
the kind of man who wears his heart upon his sleeve for 
these and other daws to peck at? The parting was decorous, 
and perhaps something more, for even an Emperor is human 
and he was parting with the subject to whom he owes it that 
he is Emperor. 

Prince Bismarck said in 1866: “You in America cannot 
understand how deep is that loyalty which I feel to my Sov- 
ereign.” We may be sure that he feels it still, amid all the 
just resentment, the righteous anger, the forebodings, the 
anxious doubts that fill the mind of the pilot who quits his 
ship with the breakers all about her. A Prussian is quite 
capable of cursing his Kaiser one moment and kneeling to 
him the next. But as between Emperor and Chancellor, 
whether in the Royal Palace or the palace in the Wilhelm- 
strasse, it is certain no high words passed. Events are not 
transacted in that way. If all the world had been admitted 
to this last interview they would have seen a piece of high 
comedy well acted, and nothing more. The tragedy is acted 
in private only, but nobody need be misled because appear- 
ances are kept up. 

Europe looks on and wonders that Prince Bismarck is al- 
lowed to fall with so few demonstrations of gratitude or re- 
gret from his own countrymen. Parliament meets and ad- 
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journs day by day without a word.’ There is no stir in any 
great German city nor any sign of protest among the Ger- 
man people. The baser souls rejoice. The Emperor, whose 
voice is never long silent, cries aloud that the course of the 
ship is still the same, so “Full steam ahead!” Yes, the 
course may be the same but not the hand that steers the 
ship, and the boldest hold their breath. The perils that be- 
set Germany at this moment are internal rather than exter- 
nal. There are forces at work which threaten disintegration 
to the Empire. The young Emperor thinks it wise to en- 
courage them, heeds no warning, despises all counsel but his 
own, takes no thought of the past, and believes in a future 
guided by himself as vicegerent of God on earth. A mon- 
arch in that mood is himself the greatest peril to his country. 

Count Herbert Bismarck’s resignation followed natural- 
ly upon that of his father. He had been his father’s right- 
hand man, and was looked to as his successor in some distant 
future. He was personally liked by the Emperor and was 
trusted in business. It does not seem to have occurred to 
the Emperor that Count Bismarck would stand or fall with 
his father. “ Why not stand or fall with me?” his wonder- 
ing majesty is reported to have asked. He held out against 
the son’s resolve to share the father’s fate, offered him leave 
of absence, and declined to accept his resignation. But the 
Count was firm, and the Emperor at last had to own that 
fidelity to a father might be as strong a motive as loyalty 
to a sovereign. 

Finally, it is the hour for us Americans once again to re- 
mind ourselves of one other thing; that Prince Bismarck 
has been a steadfast friend to America through his whole 
public career. He kept Prussia benevolently neutral when 
Napoleon tried to organise a European cabal in favour of the 
Southern Confederacy. But for Prince Bismarck in Ger- 
many and Disraeli in England, that perfidious scheme might 
have succeeded. ‘I never would listen to it,” said Prince 


1 The Reichstag has since found courage to express its regret. 
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Bismarck. ‘“ When the Emperor asked my counsel I set 
my face against it as an act of enmity to the United States, 
and I had only to remind the King that friendship with the 
United States was a policy traditional with Prussia from the 
day of Frederick the Great.” In lesser matters he was equal- 
ly staunch. He renounced and rebuked his own officer in 
Samoa sooner than tolerate acts leading to a possible quarre! 
with the United States, and his hand is visible throughout 
the Samoan Treaty; a hand then, as ever, outstretched in 
cordial goodwill to America and Americans. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR: 


HIS NOTIONS OF DIVINE RIGHT, OF INFALLIBILITY, OF SOCIAL- 
ISM, AND OF PILOTING A SHIP. 


[Lonpon, May 31, 1890.] 


Minetep with those expressions of sympathy for the Ger- 
man Emperor which his accident on Sunday has called forth 
are some other expressions which, if he read or heard them, 
he would hardly think sympathetic. The cheapest moral is 
drawn first, that an Emperor who cannot drive an English 
gig may yet overturn the coach of state. Even that would 
not have been said a year ago. But a good deal has hap- 
pened since last spring, and other illusions than those cher- 
ished by Prince Bismarck have melted away. It is still the 
fashion to offer compliments in public, but no longer compli- 
ments only. Never, probably, since the world began has 
there been a people so ready with its advice to the rest of 
the Universe as the English. The boy-Emperor of Berlin is 
now coming in for his share. He is told this morning rather 
solemnly that he talks too much—an opinion from which 
nobody is likely to dissent—and especially that he talks too 
much about Divine Right. He said at Kénigsberg— 

“ We Hohenzollerns accept our crown only from Heaven, 
and are responsible to Heaven only for the performance of 
its duties. I, too, am animated by this view, and am re- 
solved to act and to govern on this principle.” 

How strangely it sounds in our American ears; less 
strange to Europeans in general; least strange of all to the 
Germans. It is not the principle which the Germans object 
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to; it is the continual assertion and reassertion of it by their 
Emperor which is beginning to tell upon their heretofore 
somewhat leathery nerves. “The Teutons,” said a French- 
man, “have no nerves; they have sinews.” They are be- 
ginning to have nerves; the sinews are beginning to vi- 
brate. This Imperial voice echoes through the Fatherland 
day and night like the shriek of a railway whistle. “If he 
were so sure of his Divine Right would he think it needful 
to say so much about it?” asks one humble student of im- 
perial human nature. Probably he is sure of it. Whether 
he is sure that others are sure of it, is another question. 

Sure or not, their faith will hardly be strengthened by 
these ear-piercing blasts on the Imperial trumpet. No po- 
litical observer has yet proclaimed his belief that the throne 
of the Hohenzollerns is tottering. But if it were, would it 
be long upheld by these Imperial methods? They are the 
methods now in common use to spread the sale of a particu- 
lar soap. A Tory journal sees fit to remark that this young 
man has adopted the pushing, self-advertising ways of an 
American candidate for office. It tempts one to stop long 
enough to ask whether English candidates for office are pre- 
eminently distinguished by retiring modesty; long enough 
but not longer. A sense of humour is not a German, any 
more than it is a French, characteristic. There are French- 
men who have it and there are Germans who have it. In 
each case they are the exceptions. But a sense of humour is 
one thing, and sensitiveness to ridicule is another. 

The ridicule heaped on this boisterous Emperor has hith- 
erto been confined, for the most part, to the Chancelleries 
of Europe, to Courts, to Cabinets; but in those high pre- 
cincts it has never been silent since the date of the Imperial 
visits to St. Petersburg, to Constantinople, to Vienna, and 
elsewhere. In vain did Prince Bismarck warn his master, 
The master was too headstrong to accept a warning from 
anybody, or to believe in anybody’s wisdom but his own. 
Go he would, and did. The visits were so many failures; 
each for a different reason, but each decisively a failure. 
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The statesmen and diplomatists, the sovereigns and courtiers 
of Europe, looked on at first with amazement, then with de- 
rision at this unheard-of spectacle. By the time the German 
Emperor had completed his tour he had sown the seeds of 
distrust of himself and his policy broadcast over Europe. 
Some fell by the wayside in Germany as he came and went, 
and they too are springing up and blossoming and ripening 
rather rapidly into a kind of fruit such as no man likes the 
taste of in his own mouth. And now, while this singular 
harvest is coming to maturity, the Sower of it has already 
another crop in the ground. 

The doctrine of Infallibility is a perilous one even for a 
Pope. For an Emperor it is certainly more perilous. He 
must be, as Cardinal Newman said of the greater potentate, 
not merely infallible, but infallibly certain that he is infalli- 
ble. And the domain of Papal infallibility, even as mat- 
ter of dogma, is confessedly limited. The German Emperor 
clearly believes his to be unlimited. You must go very far 
back into history before you can hear such a voice as this at 
K6onigsberg :— 

“JT am in a position to make the welfare of every individ- 
ual and every Province in my Kingdom my own care. I 
iknow very well where in each case the shoe pinches, and 
what has to be done for you, and I have formed my plans 
accordingly.” 

What is that but the attitude of an all-wise and all-power- 
ful Providence? Yet William the Second of Germany is, 
after all,human. His divine commission may confer on him 
some of the attributes of Divinity but not Divinity itself. 
When, therefore, he presents himself to his people in this 
omniscient and omnipotent character, he gives rise to expec- 
tations which he may find it difficult to fulfil He has per- 
haps already discovered some of the inconveniences attach- 
ing to the part he plays. The Labour Conference answered 
neither to the anticipations of its august author nor to those 
of the German Socialists. He was prepared to be, for certain 
purposes and to a certain extent, their leader. They were 
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prepared to accept him as a leader, but on condition that he 
should make himself known first as a Convert. There is 
nothing novel in the character of Convert. Mr. Gladstone— 
another great man who has notions about the delegation of 
Divine authority—has figured as a Convert for the last four 
years. But the Emperor declined the role offered him. His 
Labour Conference came to nothing, and Prince Bismarck has 
said nothing better adapted to anger his Imperial master than 
when he described the summoning of that European assem- 
blage as a coup @épée dans Veau. 

Yet, failure as that was, the confident young Kaiser launch- 
es the phrase above quoted with a cheeriness of demeanour 
that might have been justified, though hardly, if success and 
not failure had attended his previous effort. Such a speech 
will again be thought by the poorer classes to range the Em- 
peror on their side. The effort of Socialism, of German So- 
cialism most of all, is to take from those who have and give 
to those who have not. That is, in effect, what the poor will 
understand their present ruler to mean. When Faust wants 
money and applies to the Devil, and gets it, and presently dis- 
covers that the Devil has plundered an old woman in his be- 
half, and remonstrates, His Satanic Majesty replies with cool- 
ness and force that he cannot create money, and that if he 
pays Peter he must rob Paul to do it. 

It is a reflection which disturbs no Socialist; it is the basis, 
for example, of Mr. Henry George’s whole scheme of social 
ethics and social progress. The Emperor has simply aroused 
hopes which he will find it impossible to gratify, and stirred 
passions which he will vainly strive to allay except by meth- 
ods akin to those of the Devil and of Mr. Henry George. 
What he would give to one he must first take from another. 
He certainly does not mean to do anything of the kind. He 
would no more undertake anything in the nature of a redis- 
tribution of property than intrust the keeping of order in Ber- 
lin last May to the workmen on strike. But he alarms society 
and he exasperates the enemies of society at the same time. 
There is not a Minister in Europe who would applaud such a 
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policy as that; not a tyro in polities who does not perceive 
how foolish it is. 

The Kénigsberg discourse is, on the whole, the least wise 
of the many which it has pleased the present Majesty of Ger- 
many to deliver; the impression made by it the most unfa- 
vourable to him. Taken with all that has gone before, it 
produces a feeling of uneasiness none the less real because so 
little is said about it. The Emperor is thought to have ability 
and nobody denies to him great powers of work, genuine 
patriotism, sincerity of purpose, devotion to his business of 
governing, and great aptitude for the administrative parts of 
it. But he is regarded as a sovereign who is swayed by his im- 
pulses and not as one who acts from well-considered and set- 
tled principles. To remove the distrust he has roused nothing 
less would be adequate than long years of prudent rule. 

You remember Mr. Tenniel’s cartoon in Punch, “ Drop- 
ping the Pilot.” Prince Bismarck, in cap and pilot coat, is 
going down the ladder of the great ship; the Emperor look- 
ing over the side. Seldom if ever has Mr. Tenniel drawn a 
finer picture. The face and figure of Prince Bismarck are 
full of strength and nobility; the grave, manly feeling and 
character are depicted with astonishing dignity and force. 
The little Emperor looks. more little than ever as he peers 
over the rail, the Imperial crown on his head, a smirk of 
complacent satisfaction on his features. The whole story is 
told with a degree of imaginative power of which Mr. Ten- 
niel is capable, and I know not who else. Prince Bismarck 
saw it and was pleased, which was natural. But the Em- 
peror also saw it and was pleased; and it is a revelation of 
his true nature that he should have found pleasure in it. 
To the pathos of the situation, to its tragic meaning, to its 
reproach upon his own flightiness and self-sufficiency, he 
was insensible. He thought himself the chief figure, he 
was the captain, his great Chancellor but a mere pilot after 
all, and he had sent him about his business. You can al- 
most see the movement of the lips ready to cry out, “ Full 
steam ahead!” His infatuation is complete. 

i23 


LEON GAMBETTA. 


[Loxpon, January 2, 1883.] 


Gamperra was the one man of great position in France 
who had in a supreme degree the saving grace of common 
sense. Nothing is so rare in a country where politics are 
conducted on straight lines. Nov, if ever, is the moment 
to repeat the saying of one of the few Frenchmen who had 
an eye for the essential faults of his compatriots. “The 
greatest service,” said he, “that could be done to France 
would be to abolish out of the language two words—logzque 
and principe.” The latter word does not, or in his mouth 
did not, signify principle, but the formula. When a French- 
man talks of a principe, he means some neat phrase in which 
he has embodied for the moment his most eager prejudice 
and his most damaging criticism on his nearest foe. Then 
it serves him for a rule of conduct, usually with disastrous 
results. He is the slave of it, and there is not much good in 
being the slave of anything. Gambetta was the one French 
statesman who understood what Burke meant when he said 
that the essence of politics is compromise. In France, and 
in the master hand of the great man who is dead, it became 
Opportunism. No word has brought greater reproach on 
him. It ought to be inscribed on his tomb as an epitaph 
and a eulogy. 

In different words but in a similar sense I once heard 
Gambetta pronounce his own eulogy and the summary of 
his character. The memory of it goes back to the days 
when Gambetta was perhaps at his greatest, not to 1870 
and 1871—to the period of his Dictatorship and his heroic 
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resistance to what he knew was inevitable defeat—but to the 
days when he organised France against the Reactionist con- 
spiracy of the Seize Mai. In those memorable months from 
May to November 1877, it was he, as Carlyle said not more 
truly of Mirabeau, who, when old France was shaken from 
its basis, as if with his single hand held it toppling there, 
still unfallen. It was the one hour of deadly peril through 
which the French Republic has passed, and this one man 
saved it from utter wreck. The elections of October were 
his work. The majority was his majority, the 363 Repub- 
licans of the Assembly were his men. So well did Messrs. 
de Broglie and Fourtou know where their danger lay that 
they set even the criminal law in motion against Gambetta. 
Long afterward the Duc de Broglie was asked if he really 
meant or expected to convict and imprison the Republican 
chief for saying that Marshal MacMahon must either sub- 
mit to the will of France or resign. ‘Certainly,’ answered 
the Duke. “ But with what object ?”—“I meant to fasten 
on him the stigma of legal guilt, and so discredit him that 
he should become thereafter wn homme impossible.” 

As it turned out, it was not Gambetta but the Duc de 
Broglie who became impossible. When the Assembly met 
in November, the conspirators knew that there remained to 
them but one resource, a coup d’état; and to that Marshal 
MacMahon could not be brought to consent. The step re- 
solved on by Gambetta to turn out the Ministry was a mo- 
tion for a commission of inquiry into the acts of Ministers. 
On that motion a four days’ debate took place, and on the 
fourth day it was closed by a speech from the Duc de Broglie 
and a reply from Gambetta. The Assembly at that time 
was sitting at Versailles. Half Paris streamed out to the 
portals of the palace. The streets of Versailles were filled 
with troops. The doors of the palace were guarded. Dep- 
uties had to make their way between files of soldiers, and the 
soldiers at that time were believed to be ready to act against 
the Assembly if only a leader could be found. Gambetta him- 
self was supposed to be in danger of military arrest. The 
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project of seizing him had been discussed and put aside as too 
full of peril. Even M. de Fourtou, resolute as he was unscru- 
pulous, did not care to have all Paris on his hands. 

I had met Gambetta a day or two before in one of the 
street cars which plied between the railway station and the 
palace, and Louis Blanc had introduced me to him. I asked 
him about the debate and he told me that if I wanted to 
hear him I should have to stay over the week—“ supposing 
I am allowed to speak.” When the day came the throng 
at Versailles was great, the difficulty of approaching the 
doors was extreme. I had a promise of a seat, but no ticket, 
and without a ticket nobody was allowed to pass. On ordi- 
nary days, and during all previous days of this debate, the 
public had been permitted to enter freely as far as the ante- 
room of the Chamber. Finally a deputy took me under his 
protection, and by dint of some parleying with the officer in 
command we got past the bayonets. 

There had not been such a day in France since the Con- 
vention, or since the 18th Brumaire. That day’s vote was 
to decide whether the Republic should go to pieces and 
some despotism or other be set up on its ruins. That the 
vote would be against the Ministry was known, but whether 
the Ministry and Marshal MacMahon would submit was not 
known. In the tribunes not a seat was vacant. In the cor- 
ridors and bureaux of the Chamber the excitement was at 
fever heat. Deputies, journalists, Ministers, great bankers, 
ambassadors, generals, senators, were gathered in knots, and 
the din of talk was tremendous. Outsiders were offering £20 
for a place to hear. It was by sheer good luck and the un- 
wearied kindness of an editorial friend that I found a seat 
just as the President’s bell rang. M. Grévy, now President 
of the Republic, that day preserved to him by the man he has 
since but ill-requited, was then President of the Assembly. 

The Duc de Broglie mounted the pulpit which the French 
call a tribune as soon as some formal business was over, and 
spoke for an hour and a half. Gambetta was in his seat, 
never quiet for an instant. Some colleague or other was 
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always coming up to him, a few words were exchanged, the 
great man rolled about in his chair, gestured, gesticulated, 
every movement full of intense energy. Twice or thrice 
he interrupted the Duc de Broglie, whose elocution, like his 
diction, was measured, elaborate, every effect calculated in 
advance. Refined in manner, intellectual, cultured, cold, ma- 
lignant, the Duke was precisely the opponent to rouse Gam- 
betta. As he was descending the stairs on the right of the 
tribune, Gambetta, shouldering his way through the cluster 
of deputies at the foot, was already mounting on the left. 
Once in the tribune he had directly confronting him, in the 
hemicycle beneath and on the first bench, the whole body of 
Ministers whom he was about to assail and overthrow. 

The Chamber echoed for some minutes with cheers. The 
Right cheered the orator who had just finished. The Left 
and Left-Centre, on that day united by a common danger 
and perfectly at accord, applauded Gambetta; there was 
a stir and movement everywhere, and through the closely 
packed galleries ran murmurs almost loud enough to be call- 
ed cheers. Gambetta waited. He looked to better advan- 
tage in the tribune than anywhere else. You no longer ob- 
served his want of commanding stature, the heaviness of his 
figure about the waist, or the coarseness of his complexion 
and hands, which in the distance looked merely high coloured. 
The broad shoulders were those of a giant, and the powerful 
head rose well out of them, albeit in common attitudes his 
neck seemed short. The head was thrown back, the blood 
ran freely through the arteries which feed the brain, the long 
black hair fell low, the single eye glowed and flamed. If ever 
there was a born orator, a man with authority and sympa- 
thy, here he was. 

With the first note of that mighty voice the vast audience 
grew still. Almost the first word, as I recollect the opening 
sentence, was a blow. The speech of the Duc de Broglie had 
been a singularly ingenious and totally misleading version of 
the policy and purpose of his Ministry. Gambetta pierced 
the fine-spun net with a word—son tres habile et tres perfide 
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discours—and the house thrilled to the word perjide, which 
everybody felt exactly characterised the Duke’s performance. 
It went to the verge of parliamentary permissibility, but it 
was not challenged. Then came an apostrophe to the Duke. 
You pretend to serve a cause but how have you served it? 
When you set your foot on France, when for five months you 
left no art untried to corrupt, oppress, terrify, and coerce the 
electors of every department, did you think what a heritage 
of infamy you would leave to your children? You stand 
here to-day to defend it—7/ vous est facile @apporter ict avec 
votre élégance de grand seigneur vos épigrammes longuement 
préparées—but it is to France you have to answer, and epi- 
grams are not enough. And then came the sentence I re- 
ferred to above as Gambetta’s own account of himself: Je 
suis un homme de mon temps ; vous n’étes pas un homme de 
votre temps. 

And so he went on, the speech gathering in volume and 
force as it proceeded. Gambetta in his quieter moments 
was rapid enough ; he spoke in public and in private with 
extreme velocity, but when he became impassioned the 
words followed each other at such a pace that only the sin- 
gular distinctness of his articulation made them audible at 
all. The voice was sonorous, full, and varied; liable, like 
Mr. Bright’s, to become husky, but while at its best, musical 
and deep. The gesture was large and free, sometimes vio- 
lent; not always stately but always significant and despotic. 
When he was roused the movement of the head became fre- 
quent, the hair was tossed away from the forehead, the chin 
was uplifted, the nostrils expanded like those of a man who 
opens his lungs to a fresh breeze. That piercing glance 
swept from side to side and missed nothing as it roamed 
over the upturned faces. The Monarchists on the right had 
shown themselves disposed at first to interrupt, but of inter- 
ruption Gambetta, contrary to his habit, would take no no- 
tice other than a defiant and scornful look. So presently 
that section of the hall grew quiet again. 

The one great storm which broke out was toward the 
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middle of the speech. During the long contest Gambetta 
had somewhat confidently foretold the election of the full 
number of Republican deputies to whom the party stood 
pledged, 863. When the returns came in, the number proved 
considerably less—I think in all 310. As the orator touched 
upon the figures he was taunted with this falling off. With- 
out an instant’s pause he flung the answer full in the face 
of the Ministers who sat in front of him. “True; but we 
failed to allow for fraud and robbery ”—of the ballot boxes, 
that is. The whole Right rose in tumult. But Gambetta 
for once was cool. He leaned back against the President’s 
tribune behind him, squared his shoulders, said not a word, 
and regarded the raging sea beneath him. Far on the back 
bench somebody was heard shouting at the top of his voice 
some insulting epithet. “That, perhaps, is a deputy for 
Vaucluse who interrupts,’ cried Gambetta. And it was. 
The frauds and ministerial pressure had notoriously been 
more flagrant in the Vaucluse than in any other department. 
The four deputies elected were nobodies, and new men, but 
Gambetta in these first few days of the session had found 
time to make himself acquainted with the faces of his foes, 
and so turned on them with a retort the more crushing be- 
cause of the civil scorn with which it was uttered. That of 
itself is no bad specimen of the immense pains he took to 
master the political facts of every new situation. 

The speech was but just over an hour long. I have al- 
ways been disposed to think it the greatest single effort of 
oratory I ever heard. Five years have passed and the im- 
pression is hardly less vivid in my own mind than it was the 
next day, though I am only too well aware that the difficul- 
ty of conveying it to others is much greater with the lapse 
of time. The broad outlines one can still reproduce; the 
more delicate lights and shades of that strangely picturesque 
scene are hardly to be caught. I asked Gambetta’s friends 
who had heard him often if he had ever made a greater 
speech. “Never,” was the uniform answer. He was then 
thirty-nine years old and his oratory answered exactly and 
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fully to that maxim of the great orator of Greece who de- 
manded first, second, and third as the condition of successful 
speaking—energy. But I don’t conceive that any of us at the 
moment thought of Gambetta as an orator. No critical atti- 
tude could be taken or kept till afterward. It is not meteoro- 
logical observations that you care about at the height of a 
hurricane in mid-Atlantic. The consummate art, the finish of 
diction, the argumentative weight, the perfection of delivery 
and method of the speech, became impressive to you after the 
speech was done. But at the moment it was the tremendous 
sincerity, earnestness, and force of the man which absorbed 
everything else. It was not a debate, it was a battle, and 
this man was leading the legions of France, his life in his 
hand, and the life of the Republic bound up with his. That 
crowded and brilliant assembly, those benches where sat the 
deputies of the Republic, those galleries where the beauty and 
chivalry of France, her youngest loveliness and her oldest 
nobility, were gathered—oyver all these passed the spell of 
that resistless eloquence and far more resistless force of charac- 
ter, and of that all-surrendering devotion which during that 
hour inspired orator and audience alike. 

I will add this only, that the speech, though devoted to the 
destruction of a corrupt Ministry and so necessarily aggressive 
in form, contained a programme. Gambetta never was con- 
tent with mere criticism, which he pronounced sterile, how- 
ever useful. His mind was constructive. He said of himself, 
“Tam aman of government. A year of real power is worth 
more than a life of opposition.” He hungered for power, and 
his enemies, of whom no man had more, accused him of ambi- 
tion. No doubt he was ambitious, but his ambition was to 
make a free and powerful France, independent of King or 
Pope, self-teaching and self-governing. And nothing in this 
magnificent speech as more obviously genuine and more ter- 
rible to its victims than the final sentence in which he de- 
nounced the guilty schemes of the Duc de Broglie as the off- 
spring of personal and selfish lust for rule: “Yours is not 
ambition of power; it is gluttony of office.” 
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Well, he is dead. He leaves behind him men of ability, 
of experience, of knowledge, strong Ministers, adroit poli- 
ticians, leaders of this section and that, in his own party and 
in other parties. But the one statesman in whom capacity 
for affairs was blended with profound views, dies with Gam- 
betta. The little house at Ville d’Avray holds all there was 
in France of real political genius. His disappearance chang- 
es the face of European politics and diplomacy, and there is 
but one other man of whose death the same could be said. It 
is not the hour to draw a parallel between Gambetta and Bis- 
marck, but I suppose Frenchmen will consider, and rightly 
consider, that among the many tributes offered to Gambetta 
none is more striking than Prince Bismarck’s avowed convic- 
tion that Germany is safer to-day because Gambetta ig dead. 
The Dictator of Tours had done his work; the new chief of 
the Republic, it is certain, would never have suffered France 
to enter upon her war of revenge at an inopportune moment. 
It is equally certain that he would not have suffered her to 
falter when the moment came. His voice would have been 
the trumpet note heard in every corner of her territory. His 
policy, whether foreign or domestic, never lost sight of that 
one ultimate aim which every Frenchman cherishes, and 
which he has done so much to make possible. 

It is far more honourable to Gambetta that he was dreaded 
by one set of his own countrymen as much as by the Ger- 
mans. The Socialistic Communism of France once looked 
to Gambetta as its leader in a war against property and 
society. The chiefs of that gang have avenged their stupid 
mistake by an implacable animosity. Probably nothing has 
done more to enlarge the confidence of wise and honourable 
men in Gambetta than the vindictive calumnies and insults 
of M. Rochefort and his accomplices. Gambetta, in fact, was 
always for legal means and patriotic ends. In opposition 
under the Empire his counsels were steadily against violence. 
Many years later, by way of antidote to his misunderstood 
remark about the nowvelles couches sociales, he said, “There 
is no social question ; there are social questions.” His career 
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is cut short, as Mirabeau’s was, but his life was long enough 
to save the honour of his country, to secure by incredible ex- 
ertions and skill the legal establishment of the Republic in 
1875; to protect that Republic, as we saw, against what but 
for him would have been a successful conspiracy against it 
two years later. Perhaps he did a still greater service when 
he uttered the phrase which for the rest of the century to 
come will be the motto of French Liberals: Le clericalisme 
—voila Vennemi. For it is to Gambetta more than to any 
one else that France, awakening to new life in a generation 
educated by State schoolmasters, will owe her emancipation 
from the rule of the Romish priest. 


LOUIS BLANC. 


[Lonpon, January 16, 1883.] 


Ir ever a man lived free from stain, it was he who has 
just died. All his life long the fierce light of passionate polit- 
ical, and still more passionate social controversies beat upon 
him. He made innumerable enemies; he was the object of 
innumerable calumnies. Not one of his enemies hated the 
man, not one of the calumnies touched his private worth. 
He plunged into every conflict of his time. From the first 
he made himself felt as a formidable antagonist. He at- 
tacked with fearlessness the classes and creeds which were 
then, and still are, the most powerful in modern life. His 
criticisms went to the root of the existing social organisa- 
tion, which he strove to dissolve and reconstruct. His the- 
ories were destructive to the idea of property as at present 
held, and to the processes by which property is accumulated. 
For forty years he was a foe to every government and form 
of government which maintained its power in France. Even 
after 1870, which saw a Government republican in form rise 
on the ruins of the Empire, Louis Blanc preserved his atti- 
tude of reserve and distrust. It was a Republic, but it was 
not his Republic. And again, after the Constitution had 
been voted which baptized the new régime and gave it the 
sanction of the coveted name Republican, it was not socialis- 
tic and therefore not to his mind. So late as the autumn of 
1877, after the decisive overthrow of the royalist conspiracy 
which went by the name of the Seize Mai Ministry, with the 
Due de Broglie at its head, I heard Louis Blane say, “ Yes, 
thank God for the defeat of that intrigue, but it is only the 
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beginning of the end.” And not long after: “ Wait till we 
get areal Republic; then you'll see what we shall do.” The 
Extreme Left, the group to which he has always belonged in 
the Chamber and of which he was president, is a minority, 
and necessarily a minority. It has practically been in oppo- 
sition to every Republican Ministry, which has not prevented 
it from saving many of those Ministries at critical moments 
from disaster. Louis Blanc allowed himself in most cases 
to vote with his colleagues, but if the vote involved uphold- 
ing a policy or a measure which he thought unsound, the ut- 
most pressure had to be used to secure his adhesion. If he 
had followed his inclinations he would have let any Ministry 
go to pieces sooner than swerve a hair’s breadth from his 
loyalty to the most abstract principle. The doctrine of 
Opportunism was distasteful to him, yet he lent a substan- 
tial support to M. Gambetta, with whom he had, at any rate, 
among other points of sympathy, a hearty detestation of 
clericalism. 

Thus he had against him from the beginning to the end, 
Government, Society, the Church. He was hated and feared. 
His pen was never idle; his books, his letters, his newspaper 
articles were read from one end of France to the other. His 
voice, while it was allowed to be heard in his own country, 
had an echo from every quarter. He was never forgotten 
and could never be despised. All possible means were used 
to discredit and crush him. But none of his enemies was 
quite stupid enough to suppose that any disparagement of 
Louis Blane’s private character would find credit with the 
people. 

But that merely spotless purity is, after all, negative. He 
had much more than that. He had the most positive private 
virtues. He was not only unselfish, he was generous in a 
rare degree. He was devoted to something more than an 
idea. He became the benefactor of those whose place in the 
world and share of the world’s possessions was less than in 
his view it ought to'be. He never thought it enough to 
plead their cause; to devote his life to their advancement. 
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Always a poor man, he gave lavishly. I do not think he 
always gave wisely. Nobody who knocked at his door was 
ever sent empty away. 

He gave on a much greater scale than this, and with prod- 
igal recklessness of his own interests. A story of his finan- 
cial experience with his Wistory of the French Revolution will 
show to what lengths he allowed his sympathies with the 
supposed troubles of others to carry him. He made a con- 
tract with a publisher for 300,000 francs, out of which a cer- 
tain sum was to be paid him yearly; the balance on the 
conclusion of the work. After some years the publisher 
came to him with a pitiful story of depression in business, 
lessening sales of the early volumes, and loss of all profit; in 
short, he declared that the price first offered was greater 
than the publication could support, and besought Louis Blane 
to forego 100,000 out of the 300,000 francs. A cooler piece 
of impudence would perhaps be found with difficulty in the 
annals of the publishing trade. Legal claim this man of 
business had none ; of morality the less said the better. But 
it was precisely the sort of appeal which Louis Blanc could 
not resist; an appeal (no matter how unfounded) at once to 
his sympathies and his sense of justice. He assented, and 
with a stroke of his pen made M. Pagnerre, then a rich man, 
a free gift of the 100,000 francs. I believe I am right in 
saying that Louis Blanc had not at that moment a dollar in 
the world except what he was earning from day to day. 
Emboldened by his success the man of business presently 
made another attempt, repeating the old story, and finally 
inducing his victim to abandon another large sum to him— 
either another 100,000 francs or 50,000. And so it happened 
that when Louis Blanc had finished his great work, to which 
he devoted eighteen of the best years of his life, he was not 
a penny the richer for it. He had parted with his property 
in the book, and he had received during the writing of it 
just enough to keep body and soul together. 

Charles Sumner used to say that the first volume of this 
History was one of those profoundly philosophical studies 
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which mark an epoch in literature and in the development 
of human intelligence. Nobody had traced the causes of 
the Revolution to their deeper sources, or with such wide 
knowledge of men, events, books, and the movement of 
thought. Of the later volumes, the other eleven, it is to 
be said that they contain a fuller narrative of events than 
any other single history then written. But like every other 
French history of that period, it is a pamphlet. Louis Blanc, 
by some strange caprice of Fate, became the apologist of 
Robespierre, and his History is Robespierrist throughout. 
He does full justice to no one else, and he does far more 
than justice to the man who, in his eulogist’s conception, 
was the incarnation of the revolutionary spirit. Starting 
with a preconception of this sort, he has written a mislead- 
ing book. He does not so much defend the worst acts of 
Robespierre—for example, the Orange Commission, the Loi 
du 22 prairial, the murders of Danton and the Dantonists— 
as colour them, and too often deny Robespierre’s responsi- 
bility for them or culpability for them. The book must be 
read, therefore, with constant reference to the writer’s pre- 
possessions and with unfailing caution on the part of the 
student. But it must be read. 

So must many other books of his, and among them the 
three collections of his Letters on England. These cover a 
large portion of the time he spent here in exile. They deal 
for the most part—as the conditions of French journalism, 
which is, in its best mood, really more serious than almost 
any other, permitted them to deal—with subjects of more 
than ephemeral interest. He made a study of England; 
knew its history, social organisation, and current daily life, 
both political and personal, as few foreigners have known it. 
His letters are composed with the care he gave to every- 
thing he wrote—never slovenly, or hurried, or superficial, or 
gossiping. There are, on the whole, perhaps no ten vol- 
umes about England more instructive, nor many more read- 
able. 

I first met Louis Blanc soon after I came to live in Lon- 
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don, and the friendship which grew up between us lasted 
without a break till his death. His life in London was the 
life of a student. He passed the day among his books in the 
quiet little house in Upper Montagu Place, or in the British 
Museum. It was in the Museum that he wrote his History 
of the French Revolution ; and there alone, he used to say, 
could the Revolution be fully studied. Beginning with the 
collection made by John Wilson Croker, and sold by him 
when he found himself forestalled by Alison in his project 
of a history of that period, the Museum has since bought 
pretty much everything it could lay hands on. It has a 
mass of rare pamphlets and contemporary literature not to 
be found in the National Library at Paris. It has not, of — 
course, the archives which repose in the various departments 
of State, and the want of acquaintance with them is evident 
in Louis Blane’s work. I suppose he might have returned to 
Paris if he had wished, but nothing would induce him to set 
foot on French soil so long as it lay under the yoke of Na- 
poleon the Third. It was the Republic of ’48 which had 
driven him from France but it was the Bonapartist Em- 
pire for which he reserved all his resentment. He pardoned 
the injustice done to himself; the outrage upon his beloved 
France he would pardon never. 

That will serve as well as anything for the keynote to his 
public character, or to one rare and attractive side of his 
character. He was the most disinterested of men. His 
great fame has been won by a life filled with sacrifices, one 
after the other, of almost everything that brings fame to a 
man. It is not that he was careless of honour and reputa- 
tion or ever affected a superiority to applause. He valued 
it, coveted it, hungered for it, and sacrificed it all the same. 
Praise pleased him as it pleases a child, as it pleases most 
simple natures. But with a passion for popularity he was 
for ever doing, and consciously doing, the most unpopular 
acts. By birth he belonged to the upper middle class, and 
his life was given to strengthening the hands of a class below 
his own, intensely hostile to it, whose idea of rising is to pull 
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down whatever is above it. The bent of his mind was nat- 
urally toward culture. Nobody could have made more ad- 
mirable contributions to purely elegant literature; nobody 
was more academic, more capable of the last refinements and 
polish which are the results of a leisure devoted to making 
the most of one’s natural gifts. But from his first article in 
a newspaper to the last page of his History he made himself 
the servant of an idea. He was fond of society, of salons, 
of conversation, of art, and he turned away from them all 
to preach a gospel which in the hands of less scrupulous 
practitioners would surely put an end to them all. 

His socialism—for I may as well say the inevitable word 
about it at once—was very far-reaching in theory, yet with 
him I always thought it less theoretic than sympathetic. In 
his stringent analysis of the existing social structure he found 
faults enough, and not in the structure only but in the whole 
scheme and idea which were the foundation of it. He had 
drunk deep at the half-poisoned fountain of Rousseau. He 
thought for himself, boldly, clearly, with singular power of 
logic, with endless critical ingenuity, and his socialism, as I 
said above, was essentially of a destructive kind. He would 
not have destroyed a fly himself; he invariably refused to ap- 
ply on any great scale the subversive principles he announced 
in his books. He never foresaw and hardly ever admitted 
the consequences which others drew from them, and the re- 
sults to which his so-called disciples would haye made them 
contribute. What in truth underlay these utopian specula- 
tions was not so much a reasoned conviction as a passionate 
pity. He could not witness the misery of the poorer classes 
without longing to relieve it. His books on social questions 
were a cry of distress. When his heart was touched his 
head became its instrument. No doubt he had argued him- 
self into the belief that the organisation of society was radi- 
cally faulty and radically unjust. He described himself as 
hungering for justice, and it was a true description. But a 
passion for all the gentler virtues lay just as deep in his being. 
Charity, mercy, infinite compassion and affection for who- 
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ever was weaker or poorer or less gifted and happy than him- 
self were the constant motives of his acts and thoughts. 

His books, whether historical or political or socialistic, are 
all one long panegyric on the people. An American reader 
is liable to forget that the word people does not mean in his 
mouth what it means with us—the whole people. These 
pans are sung in honour of a class, and that the lowest class 
of all. Louis Blanc’s faith in the people was not in the true 
Sense a democratic faith. He was not for the rule of a ma- 
jority. The people meant with him in theory the whole 
sum of the population of France excluding the nobility, the 
aristocracy, the clergy (albeit springing mostly from the 
soil), the professions, the whole middle class in whose hands 
are the wealth and the property accumulated by successful 
industry. The artisan and the peasant were the people. 
They were a majority, it is true, but there never has been a 
moment since 93 when the peasantry was revolutionary in 
the social sense. It was the artisan, and above all the ar- 
tisan of Paris, to whom Louis Blanc looked as the arbiter of 
the destinies of France. Paris was to give law to the rest 
of the country, and the Paris working men to give law to 
Paris. He was for the rule of the section which had ac- 
cepted his doctrines. But when the people of Paris ap- 
peared in the streets in 1848 and invited him to govern 
the country, he shrank back appalled from the task; and 
he was appalled with reason. Of the particular charges 
brought against him, and on which he was expelled from 
France, he was not guilty. But he was certainly a danger 
to any Government of which he was not the head, and the 
choice lay between his dictatorship and his exile. Such is 
the irony of fate. Louis Blanc believed in a Republic with- 
out a head, and because he would not govern his mere pres- 
ence made a Republic impossible. 

Those who have once met Louis Blanc in society or at his 
own house will not forget the charm of his manner. To 
those who have been fortunate enough to .meet him often, 
the memory of it will remain as among the best life has had 
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to offer. It may be said in one sense that his manner never 
varied. He had the same kindly and polished greeting for 
visitors of every rank. It was never cold. To his friends 
it was affectionate, whether you had seen him yesterday or 
not for many months. His eye was as beautiful as a wom- 
an’s, with that luminous depth which betokens a profoundly 
sympathetic nature. He was soracthing more than sympa- 
thetic; he was a man to be loved. His conversation was 
varied, imaginative, abounding in reminiscence and anecdote, 
every now and then lighting up the remotest depths of a 
subject with flashes of penetrating intelligence. He was in 
earnest, but never heavy; serious, but free from gloom; the 
life of a dinner-table and a delightful companion in private. 
From everything like pretence or affectation he was abso- 
lutely free. It was too much his custom to take sombre 
views of affairs, especially the affairs of his own country, for 
which he had a love that knew no bounds. But of the men 
who were mismanaging France he had little to say that was 
hard, nothing that was uncharitable; while of his personal 
enemies he hardly ever spoke with severity. He had to bear 
during the last eighteen months of his life acute and un- 
remitting torment. It never disturbed the serenity of his 
temper nor checked his interest in public matters. To the 
last he was at work for others. I saw him in September; 
sadly altered in face, but then as ever the same simple, gen- 
uine, heroic nature that for so many years I had admired, 
and that I now think I never admired enough. 

A word only about his funeral, which I went to Paris to 
attend, not to describe. The people were true to their true 
friend. Every effort was made by the Reds to prevent a 
popular demonstration. Of late years Louis Blane, like al- 
most every sane and honest Radical, had been hated by the 
insane and unscrupulous faction which seeks again to set up 
the Commune in blood and fire. The political brigands who 
have usurped a name once respected made a good many peo- 
ple believe that they had Paris—the Paris of the Faubourgs 
—behind them. It was one service which Louis Blane did 
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in his death to expose this imposture. The Paris which had 
over and over again given him its suffrages had not for- 
saken him to follow the blind guides who proclaim them- 
selves its new leaders. All the efforts to keep people at 
home failed. The streets were thronged from the Rue de 
Rivoli to Pére la Chaise. The feeling of grief among the 
spectators was unmistakable and profound. The presence 
of Ministers and senators and deputies, the many associations 
and deputations who came from all parts of France, the 
crowns of immortelles, the wreaths of white and violet which 
covered his coffin and hearse, the military guard, the official 
conduct of the ceremony by the Government of the Repub- 
lic—all these were marks of deserved honour, and a late ac- 
knowledgment of the neglect in which the Republic had left 
one of its founders. But they were all nothing compared 
to the homage offered by the vast multitude of that same 
people for whom Louis Blanc had toiled in life. 

Mr. Morton’s presence was much remarked. He was the 
only member of the Diplomatic Corps who was at the fu- 
neral, and I for one was not sorry that it should be so. 
Others could have had little sympathy with Louis Blanc, 
either personally or as ambassadors of monarchical powers. 
But Mr. Morton rightly felt that the American Republic 
ought to be represented when one of the foremost Republi- 


-eans of Europe was laid to rest. Our Minister was at the 


house which Louis Blane occupied, and from which the pro- 
cession started, wrote his name in the list of mourners, fol- 
lowed in his carriage to the cemetery, and stood by the 
grave. America is well served when she is served by an 
envoy who makes clear on a great occasion like this that 
his sympathies and those of his country are with the Liber- 
al cause, and those who serve the Liberal cause. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD, 


AS SEEN AT A GUILDHALL BANQUET. 


[Lonpon, November 11, 1879.] 


One Guildhall banquet differs from another Guildhall ban- 
quet in glory; differs also in the degree of public expectation 
which attends upon the speeches of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
to whom the banquet is given, and who have more or less to 
say according to circumstances. Perhaps that of yesterday 
was among the most brilliant because curiosity was at its 
height. Never were invitations more eagerly sought. A 
friend in authority kindly offered me a card, and so I found 
myself at six o’clock on Monday evening in the midst of the 
great throng which gathered to listen to the Prime Minister’s 
words of wisdom. 

Our country was represented last year at this ceremony 
by Mr. Welsh, who, being Minister and Envoy Extraordinary, 
and of unusual height, made a conspicuous figure among the 
great personages of the day. Last night the sovereignty of 
the Republic was impersonated by Mr. Hoppin as Chargé 
@ Affaires. He refrained from describing himself as -Minis- 
ter, though if personal merit were to count he might have 
marched up the aisle in the blaze of such glory as illumines 
the possessor of full diplomatic rank. He was among the 
earliest arrivals. It is doubtful whether any of the many 
city officials who act as heralds on this occasion had ever be- 
fore heard of a Chargé d’ Affaires. They could make nothing 
of the title so modestly announced and in their distress their 
sonorous voices sank to a whisper, so that the crowded ranks 
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of city squires and city dames between whom he advanced 
were unaware that a Plenipotentiary of the United States 
was their fellow-guest. When Count Munster, the German 
Ambassador, walked in, he was much cheered. It is permit- 
ted to us to hope that an American diplomatist would not 
have been less warmly greeted had his presence been made 
known with equal distinctness. 

Of these heralds there were, I should say, some eight or ten 
in all, and they were often as much at fault about English 
titles as about American. When Ministers began to arrive 
some of them were announced by their ministerial titles, 
some by their personal titles; some with the proper handle 
to their names, some without ; and all with a pleasing vari- 
ety in the use of aspirates. Thus we heard of the Right 
Honourable Mr. Cross, and of the Right Honourable the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. The Marquis of Salisbury 
was shorn of his Most Noble. The ex-Prime Minister of 
Belgium was introduced as ex-Enyoy. Sir Evelyn Wood, 
the hero of the Zulu War, was announced at one end of the 
aisle as Sir General Wood, and at the other as General Eve- 
lyn Wood; all these proclamations being in duplicate or 
triplicate. He was greatly cheered, which led a friend at 
my elbow to remark that the British public knew how to 
distinguish a real from a sham hero. Five minutes later 
came Lord Chelmsford, for whom the cheering’ was not less 
hearty ; whereupon my friend desired leave to withdraw 
his previous remark. He was immensely pleased with his 
cheers; so, for that matter, was Sir Evelyn Wood. Still 
more so was Sir Charles Whetham, outgoing Lord Mayor; 
and as he had been soundly hissed all day during the pro- 
cession of which he formed part, he can hardly be blamed 
for enjoying the contrast. He has been a most unpopular 
Mayor, but one rather likes to hear that he took his punish- 
ment cheerfully and waved his lace handkerchief in re- 
sponse to the groans that followed him all along the route. 

Meanwhile streamed in city dignitaries and invited guests 
of all ranks and of no rank. Humility was no safeguard 
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against the perilous honour of a promenade up this avenue 
in a glare of light, with hundreds of curious eyes bent on 
you. The men with wands, in their zeal to thin the crowd 
at the entrance, urged everybody along. If, however, you 
gave your name as Mr. Jones, you were in no danger of 
hearing that modest patronymic echoed along your path. 
The hall resounded with great titles; each herald shouting 
louder than the other for an earl or duke. But he quite lost 
his voice when the commoner came. The number of men in 
uniform is very great and the blaze of scarlet suggests that 
the army is in high favour with the city. It is depressing to 
be told that most of these warriors are peaceful burgesses 
who assume this martial panoply by virtue of being Deputy- 
Lieutenants of the Tower Hamlets. 

Two ladies were cheered. One was Lady Salisbury, to 
whom the Woman’s Rights people owe thanks for asserting 
the precedence of her sex. She would not walk behind her 
husband nor yet by his side ; but when the name of the For- 
eign Secretary was thundered out at the lower end of the 
great hall, Lady Salisbury was already well on her way up 
the aisle, swinging along with pride of port and a certain 
jollity of face which seemed to imply that her ladyship 
looked upon this solemnity as devised for her personal amuse- 
ment. Lord Salisbury hurried after but failed to overtake 
her. She it was who first shook hands with the Lord Mayor, 
whose three-cornered hat provided her with a fresh occasion 
for mirth; and when Lord Salisbury came in, a bad second, 
the intelligent foreigner from Belgium was clearly in doubt 
whether the “ terrible Marquis” or his quick-footed wife was 
the real Cabinet Minister. 

The Lord Chancellor had passed in just before, certainly 
to a foreigner the most picturesque figure of all, preceded as 
he was by the whole staff of sticks-in-waiting walking back- 
ward and bowing low, and by his own staff bearing, one the 
mace, and another the velvet bag with the great seal, and 
a third the heavy train of his lordship’s velvet robe. Lord 
Cairns’s powerful face looks out from the voluminous wig 
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which descends upon his shoulders. The contrast I should 
draw is not between him and the nobody of no name who 
has gone before, but between him and the great Duke of 
Northumberland. A great noble he of Northumberland as- 
suredly is with his long descent and vast possessions, and he 
looks every inch the heir of a hundred earls, with his shape- 
ly features and perfect manner. He is Lord Privy Seal, too, 
yet his name is never heard in politics. What he is and all 
he is, he is by birth. Lord Cairns is an earl of yesterday, 
but he has made himself Earl and Lord High Chancellor by 
his own powers and personal gifts, and that is not a bad 
thing for a man who started in life as a north of Ireland 
lawyer. 

Last of all Lord Beaconsfield came also. It is three-quar- 
ters past the dinner hour; but that delay and the long suc- 
cession of dignitaries who have preceded him seem to have 
been contrived to render his entry the more impressive. 
And impressive it is in all ways. I verily believe the guests 
would rather have gone without their dinner than without 
this sauce to it. The whole hall rises for him; the applause 
is deafening; the greeting such as he is rightly proud of. 
It was a common remark that Lord Beaconsfield was look- 
ing uncommonly well. So he was; so long as he thought 
people were looking at him. The condition of this great 
man’s health is an affair of State, and is discussed very 
much as Louis XIV’s bodily welfare was discussed when 
he changed his shirts in public. Lord Beaconsfield does not 
change his shirts in public. He finds it less embarrassing to 
effect from time to time an exchange of what are sometimes 
called his principles. He has, however, his physical peculi- 
arities, and one who sees him from time to time is able to 
guess near enough at his actual health. When he made his 
entry into the Library of the Guildhall, I stood near the 
door. I could see him pull himself together and compose 
the muscles of his face till the desired expression was at- 
tained. All resemblances, says a great physiognomist, lie in 
the eyes and mouth. Individual expression lies there too, 
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and the brief space during which Lord Beaconsfield was ad- 
vancing up the aisle was not too brief for a good look at 
these features. They quite confirmed the good reports from 
Hatfield which I recently mentioned. <A strange fire burned 
in his eyes. The jaw and lips were set fast. For those two 
minutes no man’s face was more full of energy, no step 
firmer than his, septuagenarian as he is, with four years add- 
ed to the seventy. He wore his Windsor uniform of dark 
blue with embroideries in gold, with pendent sword, and on 
his breast that matchless and priceless star of diamonds in- 
closing the ruby cross of the Garter which fills all meaner 
breasts with envy. To the Lord Mayor he bowed low; 
and again to the Mayoress, accomplishing the double obei- 
sance without any too perceptible stiffness or audible creak- 
ing of the joints. 

As the procession from the Library to the Banqueting 
Hall slowly made its way about the tables there was no 
fault to find with his bearing. There are few actors who 
make up better, or who play their parts more perfectly so 
long as they are on the stage. When he stood up to speak 
amid the cheers of the nine hundred guests greeted him, 
he received the applause with quite admirable dignity. He 
was too great a man to be moved by these natural expres- 
sions of respect. Not even a bow acknowledged them; he 
stood as upright as the inveterate stoop of his shoulders per- 
mitted. No more did he acknowledge by a single word the 
overdone panegyrics of the Lord Mayor, but began at once 
what he had to say, which, nevertheless, was so little that it 
would not have suffered from a brief exordium of politeness. 
In his contempt for commonplace civilities there was a 
touch of almost regal manner. It is of the essence of royal 
good breeding to show, and I presume to feel, a certain in- 
difference to the feelings or comfort of all lesser persons ; 
not because a king may not be kind-hearted but because 
the distance which separates him from his greatest subject 
is simply infinite. Had Lady Beaconsfield been living it 
would hardly have surprised anybody to see her husband 
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give her his arm to dinner, as a king does to his wife. In 
her absence he took in the Lady Mayoress, as required by 
Guildhall etiquette. It seems to be Guildhall etiquette, also, 
that the guest of the evening should not be placed on the 
Lord Mayor’s right hand, nor even next to the host on the 
left. Lady Salisbury was on the Lord Mayor’s right. The 
Lady Mayoress sat next to the Lord Mayor, and on her left 
sat the Prime Minister. He did not finally settle himself in 
his chair till after some fumbling with the cards that lay 
on his plate and the plates near by, as if perplexed by his 
position. 

During dinner he sat for the most part silent. During his 
speech he had recourse at intervals to the glass of claret, or 
it may have been port, which was in front of him, which 
was full when he began and empty when he finished. His 
voice was strong enough to reach through the hall, with the 
help of a singularly elaborate and patient articulation of 
each syllable that he uttered. But it was hollow; it seemed 
to be fetched by a succession of calculated efforts from some- 
where in his throat, and was husbanded as if he had only a 
limited supply which might run out if not used with econ- 
omy. He has very much the trick of mouthing his words 
which Mr. Irving has in his least happy moments. It is as 
if the muscles of the tongue were weak and did not invari- 
ably respond to the will of the speaker ; as if at times it re- 
quired two distinct exertions, or even more, to bring that 
unruly member in contact with the palate. If you had heard 
him for the first time you would not have said this man is 
a great orator. But you could not listen to a sentence with- 
out perceiving that he had a consummate knowledge of the 
art of speaking in public, and consummate cleverness in mak- 
ing the most of his knowledge. | 

He rose knowing that not England only, but all Europe 
and all the civilised globe—since there is no part of it where 
England has not a foothold and a meddling hand— were 
waiting for long promised disclosures. Then, if ever, was 
the moment to prove to the world that he is sincerely sen- 
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sible of his responsibilities; that those who accuse him of 
treating grave affairs as a game do him a real injustice ; that 
he is in earnest ; that he has a patriotic regard for the com- 
monwealth, and not merely a deep pleasure in the exercise 
of personal power; that he seeks to administer an empire on 
settled principles; that he recognises the right of the people 
to pass judgment on its rulers; that he, too, is of opinion that 
governments derive their just authority from the consent of 
the governed. Even if he be not sincere, he had an oppor- 
tunity to appear sincere at little or no cost to himself. 

He threw the opportunity away. His speech was solely 
remarkable for what it did not contain. On no single ques- 
tion did he speak fully or frankly. On the most urgent he 
said not a single word. To the appeal which all England, 
his own party not less than his opponents, had addressed to 
him, he responds by a silence which seems the silence of 
contempt—the silence of a man who declines to answer a 
question because it is put by a man who has no right to an 
answer. He says to the English people: Mind your own 
business; plant and reap; stick to your lasts, to your fur- 
naces and looms, to your ships and factories; leave politics 
to your betters; I will govern you. With every disposition 
to discover some other meaning in this astonishing discourse, 
none other is discoverable. Those of us who heard it could 
scarce believe our ears. The keenest scrutiny, applied to it 
since can extract nothing else from it. In the papers of this 
morning there is one general outburst of criticism. It is not 
the pique of baffled curiosity ; it is the resentment of serious 
men who feel that they are being trifled with; of patriots 
who fear for their country under a prolonged dictatorship. 

When he came to refer to the murder of the English En- 
voy in Cabul his tones grew so solemn, his attitude so im- 
pressive, there was in his manner such excellent mimicry of 
pathos, that one who did not know what philosophy he can 
bring to the endurance of woes not his own would surely 
have believed that he was beholding the symbols of a genu- 
ine sorrow. But what is genuine in the man is his intellect 
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and his courage ; together with his scorn for men whose in- 
tellect is kept in subjection to settled convictions, and whose 
courage is not suflicient to overrule conscience, or to dis- 
regard such facts as happen to be inconsistent with an ef- 
fective statement. 

Later in the evening Lord Beaconsfield paid Sir Stafford 
Northcote the compliment of supposing that his speech on 
finance was occupying the attention of the audience. He 
leaned back in his chair, his mask slipped off for a moment, 
the light from the great chandelier above streamed full on 
his face, and you saw what he was like when not posing for 
the gallery. The cheeks grew hollow, the tint of his skin 
waxlike, the lips relaxed, the cavernous jaws fell slightly 
apart, the carefully trained curls on the left of the brow 
slid out of place, the fire sank low in his eyes, the whole 
face aged painfully in a minute. If ever a human counte- 
nance looked weary and bored and scornful, Lord Beacons- 
field’s was that countenance at that moment. Perhaps he 
felt that his speech had fallen flat, in spite of the cheers; 
perhaps he did not care whether it had or not, but was 
simply tired and sleepy and wanted to have done with this 
pageantry and get home. This state did not last; as soon 
as Sir Stafford gave signs of ending his heavy speech, his 
chief was once more aware of his public, and alert. He re- 
sumed his war paint as nimbly as he had quitted it. When 
you once begin to study a remarkable face the study soon 
becomes a fascination. There was nothing else to interest 
one, unless Lord Salisbury’s acid civilities to the Lady May- 
oress might be called interesting; but I stayed on to the 
last. 

And to the last the weary old man preserved his air of 
fresh serenity. He followed the Lady Mayoress dutifully 
out to the drawing-room. He endured without any show 
of resentment the congratulations of a few pushing admirers. 
The ever-faithful Montague Corry presently brought him 
his cloak, a romantic garment of cloth, very short and lined 
with fur; then the two put their backs to the wall as if to 
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defy all comers till the Prime Minister’s carriage should be 
announced. He had not long to wait before the far cry 
from outside the door, “ Lord Beaconsfield’s carriage coming 
up!” was passed on to him by a dozen clamorous yet rever- 
ential voices. With a last salute to the company he put on 
his cocked hat—a laced and plumed piece of headgear of 
the kind known as a fore-and-aft hat—and limped away be- 
tween a double hedge of liveried attendants and spectators 
of every degree. Not even his brougham is like an ordi- 
nary man’s brougham; it is not a brougham at all but a 
single coach of ancient fashion, swung high in the air on 
C springs; carriage, horses, and servants all very smartly 
turned out. The ever-faithful followed his chief into the 
coffee-coloured interior. The footman closed the door and 
climbed up behind, but, his foot catching, came down head- 
long faster than he went up. There was a cry among the 
crowd, for it looked as if the man would be drawn under 
the wheels, and there was a rush to rescue him, but he was 
already in the arms of a big policeman and presently was 
righted and thrust up into his perch. All this took a min- 
ute or two; during which Lord Beaconsfield sat immovable 
and uninterested. Then carriage and horses and footman 
and coachman and Prime Minister and private secretary 
vanished into the darkness. The play was played out and 
not for another twelvemonth will the curtain be rung up 
again on this stage. Lord Beaconsfield was good enough to 
assure the company that he should in all probability again 
be the chief performer at the twelvemonth’s end. Perhaps 
this was only an oracular pleasantry ; perhaps his lordship 
had never read that sound maxim of Mr. Hosea Biglow, 
‘Don’t never prophesy onless ye know.” 


MR. DELANE. 


[Lonpon, December 2, 1879.] 


Mr. Drtanr’s death is an event to which no journalist can 
be insensible. Had it occurred a few years ago the loss 
would have been not less momentous to the public than to 
the profession of which he was the recognised head. But 
Mr. Delane resigned the editorship of The Times in 1877; 
resigned it after long struggle against a chronic disease of a 
peculiarly depressing character, with which few men would 
have contended under such a burden of toil and responsi- 
bility as lay upon him. He had sustained it only too coura- 
geously and far beyond the limit which ordinary prudence 
and the counsels of friends would have set. But he probably 
cared little for life without power. For some years he must 
have known very well that he was risking his life by con- 
tinuing at his post. For five-and-twenty years he had been 
in the doctor’s hands; and was, perhaps, as intractable a 
patient as ever vexed the soul of a kindly physician. In 
one respect he and the late Mr. Raymond had something 
in common. Neither of them would ever believe that any 
stress of work could be too much for them, or that the will 
of a resolute man was not stronger than any physical malady. 
Both of them paid the penalty of their mistake by a prema- 
ture death. Mr. Raymond went down at a blow. Mr. De- 
lane toward the last did parley a little with his enemy. He 
took now and then a vacation, and less than three years ago 
made a trip of some duration to a continental watering-place, 
freeing himself meanwhile absolutely from all connection 
with the office. But his earlier vacations were hardly vaca- 
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tions, except in name. Paying a visit in the extreme north 
of Scotland, some distressing blunder would bring him back 
by express train, a flight of peremptory telegrams from 
station to station preceding his arrival. And his continental 
holiday was so much too late that it was the direct cause of 
his determination to retire altogether from his post. I wrote 
to him on his return to ask if the current rumours of his 
resignation were true. This was his answer :— 


I grieve to say that the report you mention respecting myself is 
entirely well founded. I returned from Homburg this year so little 
the better for a few weeks abroad as to leave me no solid hope of 
ever returning to work again. After thirty-seven years’ hard work 
it is not perhaps to be wondered at. During all that long career I 
have been cheered by the kindness of the press, to whom I owe and 
feel the liveliest obligations. Pray accept a large portion for yourself. 


I do not strike out the reference to myself, though, with 
his invariable kindness, he has spoken as if I had been able 
to do him some service, and it is a pleasure to me that he 
did so speak. The indebtedness was wholly on my side, 
save so far as he might choose to consider himself under 
an obligation for the goodwill to him and admiration of his 
character which I cherished. Personal regrets have no place 
in the attempt to estimate a great public character, yet I 
cannot but say how deeply I feel Mr. Delane’s loss. Such 
acquaintance as I had with him was not intimate. I have 
no possible claim to write of him as a near friend; yet there 
are few near friends whose death would be a more grievous 
shock. In certain ways I owed him much. I have had 
some personal kindness to thank him for, which I shall not 
forget, and what I owe to him professionally is a debt of 
much larger dimensions. If anybody chooses to think it 
heightens my estimate of his character and capacity and 
public services, that is only another reason for frankness in 
stating it. 

We all knew lately that he was very ill. Since the date 
of that letter he has lived in seclusion on his place at Ascot 
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Heath, his health steadily failing. He was often too ill to 
see the friends who had gone down from London to call on 
him. For the first time in his life he had leisure to enjoy 
the domestic pleasures which were dear to him, and which 
he had so long sacrificed to the requirements of duty. And 
on Saturday, November 22, he died. There was no reason 
to be surprised by the news of his death. But the surprise 
is always the same when it comes. 

The European world has long been agreed in reckoning 
Lhe Times the first journal in the world. In Europe there 
has been none to dispute its pre-eminence, whether in Eng- 
land or on the Continent. It might be hard to say at what 
date the paper first acquired an unquestioned supremacy. 
Possibly it was before Mr. Delane’s time, but no matter. If 
it were, that proves, not the excellence of The Times, but 
the inferiority of its rivals. The paper as we know it to- 
day, as all Europe knows it or knew it down to his death, 
was the creation of Mr. Delane. Its previous half century 
of existence had given it a commercial basis, but it was still 
contending with Zhe Morning Chronicle for a controlling 
influence in England. Judged by the modern standard it 
was neither a very able journal nor a great newspaper. The 
leaders of Sterling, which gave it the name of the Thunder- 
er, would now be thought discreditable to a provincial pen- 
ny paper of the lesser sort. The profession of journalism 
did not exist. The methods of journalism, as we under- 
stand them, did not exist. I don’t refer to the transforma- 
tion which has occurred in the methods of collecting news. 
There was as much room for enterprise before telegraphs 
and railways as since—perhaps more. But neither Zhe 
Times nor any other journal was organised on the editorial 
or on the news side as every important journal is now or- 
ganised. The making of newspapers was in its experimental, 
not to say embryonic stage. Perhaps nobody but a journal- 
ist can accurately measure the extent of the change, but the 
public reaps the benefit of it though it may not have fol- 
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Down to a very late period in the history of English jour- 
nalism Zhe Times led the way in this transformation, and 
that is only saying that Mr. Delane led the way. What 
Carlyle said of Sterling with exaggeration may be said of 
Mr. Delane with strict accuracy. For five-and-thirty years 
he was The Times. And the measure of Mr. Delane’s abil- 
ity and of his work is to be foun in the advance from Zhe 
Times of 1840 to The Times of 1870. That advance, or, as 
I called it before, that transformation, is in my judgment 
the most signal fact in the history of journalism. It may be 
said that no one man is the sole agent in any great work— 
the influences of the time work with him, and he is in a sense 
only the exponent and agent of those influences. True, but 
that does not modify our opinion of any great man, because 
it applies to all great men. Mr. Delane was as much the 
author of this transformation in journalism and in The Times 
as Prince Bismarck was the author of the German Empire. 
For the improvements made in some departments Mr. De- 
lane may divide the credit with some of his colleagues. But 
for the organisation of the intellectual power of the paper, 
for the elevation of its intellectual tone, for the building up 
of the vast authority it wielded, for, in one word, the edit- 
ing of Zhe Times in the right sense of the word, the credit 
belongs to him and to him alone. On this and kindred 
points there is a great deal to be said, but I wrote at some 
length on them at the time of his resignation and I will 
not repeat the views then expressed. I do not hold them 
any less strongly now than then; what has since occurred 
strengthens them. Some notion of the range and value of 
Mr. Delane’s work may be got by comparing the paper as 
it was under him and as it now is, with its editorship in 
commission. 

The quantity of work he did was prodigious—work of the 
purely editorial kind. He seldom or never wrote a leading 
article in his own paper. But in one sense he was the author 
of most of them. It was he who chose the topics and dic- 
tated the treatment of them. He had an able staff about 
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him of practised writers—and these also he chose—whose 
main business it was to put into readable shape the ideas 
and views which they received from their chief. Of course 
I do not mean that he supplied more than the scheme of the 
articles which these gifted writers worked out, He took 
care—and it was one of the secrets of his power and of the 
freshness and vigour of these leaders—that measures should 
be advocated by men who believed in them. When the pa- 
per changed sides another writer took up the subject. No 
man was expected to argue against his own convictions. 
The best men are not to be had on those terms, nor will the 
best men do their best work under conditions exposing them 
to such humiliations. 

The routine and method of the editorial office varied little. 
To the last Mr. Delane wrote his own letters. I never re- 
ceived from him a letter not in his own handwriting from be- 
ginning to end; nor ever saw one that he had dictated. One 
reason of his keeping to the old habit may have been that he 
wrote exceedingly good letters. They were always straight 
to the point, with never a word too much. In many other 
ways he adhered to his early customs—in none more con- 
spicuously than in his hours of work and the nature of the 
control he exercised over the daily production of the paper. 
He was at the office by ten, or, if dining out, before eleven 
every evening. He never left it till the paper had gone to 
press and the first complete printed sheet had been placed in 
his hands. Nothing was there which had not had his sanc- 
tion. A map of the whole lay in his mind before it went to 
the stereotyper. He was not of those editors who think the 
“make up” of a great journal may be safely left to the night- 
foreman of the printing-office. 

Mr. Delane’s activity ranged over every department of 
the paper. I do not think he cared deeply about anything 
except politics, including under that head the whole course 
of public affairs throughout the civilised world. But he super- 
vised everything. The quantity of proof he read is some- 
thing incredible. Literature, art, music, commercial news, 
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trade reports, military and naval intelligence, the money ar- 
ticle, the long series of letters from abroad, law reports—nay, 
the very police reports and local items—passed, however rap- 
idly, under that all-scrutinising eye and cool judgment. He 
used to say the great thing was to know what to keep out of 
the paper. Another favourite phrase with him will be found 
embodied in the note below; which again will show the sort 
of pains he took. It refers to the letter I wrote to Zhe Times 
on Mr. Dana’s rejection by the Senate as Minister to England. 
Mr. Delane took the trouble to strike out of it a personal 
phrase or two and a closing paragraph in which I had ex- 
pressed a rather free opinion upon one or two of the senators 
who had most contributed to the contumely put upon Mr. 
Dana. These criticisms in no degree helped the argument, 
they surely would not have been to the taste of the English 
public, and Mr. Delane did a service both to Mr. Dana and to 
me by his expurgations. I wrote to thank him for it, and he 
answered :— 


I am very much flattered at your taking so well the excisions I 
ventured to make from your letter. I believe it is only those of 
our own profession who are so tolerant of criticism or who concede 
so readily that a second pair of eyes will see better than the first 
“how it will look to-morrow.” 


And since it has sometimes been said that Mr. Delane 
showed himself careless about correcting mistakes committed 
in the paper or atoning for injuries done to individuals, I will 
quote one more letter—one which explains itself :— 


I did not receive your letter until late this evening, as I was, ac- 
cording to my ordinary habit, out of town on Saturday, or I should 
have written at once to express my regret that injustice had been 
done to » and to beg that you would redress it in your own 
language. I think a contradiction would be more effective if it 


came from you, signed with your name, and it is my desire to make 
the contradiction as effettive as possible. 


He was as good as his word, and I have to say that I never 
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appealed in vain to his sense of justice, whether for myself 
or another, nor ever knew him reluctant to give a hearing to 
the advocate of an unpopular cause, no matter how obscure, 
or to the opponent of his own views. It was part of his 
theory of editorship that both sides should be heard. 

They say he was inconsistent, which is true. It is a fault 
he shared with the public for whom he undertook to speak. 
He did not think it his duty to be wiser or more tenacious 
of opinion than the world. That theory of a journalist’s 
duty which consists in swimming with the stream is not per- 
haps the highest, but it may at least be said of Mr. Delane 
that he was consistent in his inconsistency. His perception 
of public opinion, his quickness in discovering its changes of 
mood, his knowledge of the world about him, his judgment of 
character, were all marvellous. He lived much with men, 
was deep in the secrets of Ministers, often called in as advis- 
er both in public and private business, was trusted often and 
never betrayed his trust. Personally he was a capital type 
of Englishman, both in appearance and character. Meeting 
him in the early afternoon in Rotten Row you would take 
him for a country gentleman. Probably no man in Europe 
made up his mind so decisively on so many questions during 
each day. I do not think he cared much for advice. He had 
the confidence in himself which most men of genius for af- 
fairs have. And in Printing House Square he ruled with a 
rod of iron. There never was a great editor or great admin- 
istrator of any kind who did not. As much velvet as you 
please on the gauntlet but the steel beneath is the essential 
thing. Yet he was considerate to his subordinates in ev- 
ery possible way, aware that personal considerateness is per- 
fectly consistent with rigid discipline and ruthless judgment 
upon their work in the interest of the journal. Men stayed 
long upon Zhe Times and wrought for it zealously. They 
were not lightly chosen nor lightly dismissed. 

Mr. Delane had another point of resemblance with Prince 
Bismarck. He trained no successor. He had under him, in- 
deed, an accomplished lieutenant, thoroughly familiar with 
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the details of the office and probably the most capable man 
at the moment of his retirement to take command of the ship. 
But that was not the view of the proprietors, and Mr. Delane 
himself perhaps took little thought of the deluge that should 
come after him. The amiable and cultivated scholar who 
nominally holds the post of editor is understood to conduct 
The Times in accordance with the views of its chief owner, a 
man of cautious mind, noted for a dry conservatism in most 
matters not ecclesiastical, and zealous in these last. Mr. De- 
lane could not have held office a day without power. It has 
always been understood that he was absolute master; per- 
fectly independent and perfectly despotic. It was in Mr. Wal- 
ter’s power to dismiss him; it was not in his power to edit 
The Times so long as Mr. Delane was editor. If the passage 
purporting to give an extract from Mr. Delane’s will be au- 
thentic, he leaves legacies to Mr. Walter in company with 
other well-known writers and workers on Zhe Times, of all 
whom he speaks as his colleagues. Authentic or not, the 
passage accurately describes the relations which Mr. Delane 
conceived to exist between the chief proprietor of the paper 
and himself. They were colleagues. There was a partner- 
ship between the two; a partnership of a kind not unknown 
in other commercial enterprises; in which one member of 
the firm supplies the capital and the plant, the other supply- 
ing the special knowledge by which these are made produc- 
tive. Mr. Walter is known as a man of considerable ability ; 
of undeniable business talents ; a sufficient member of Parlia- 
ment. If he is to be considered as a journalist the best proof 
of his capacity in that profession must be sought in the sound 
judgment which led him to confide the unchecked control of 
The Times to Mr. Delane. 


DARWIN IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
[Loxpon, April 26, 1882.] 


“Larp in death among his peers in Westminster Abbey 
by the will of the intelligence of the nation,” is the remark 
of Darwin’s greatest pupil upon the burial of his master. 
Undoubtedly that is a true account of the matter. Profess- 
or Huxley knows, as we all know, that the Dean of West- 
minster and the advisers of the Dean gave a willing assent . 
to the proposal that Darwin’s body should rest beneath the 
arches of St. Peter’s. But the Dean was only the official 
mouthpiece of the nation. The solemnity of to-day was ap- 
pointed with one mind by all classes of men, by men Of all 
creeds and schools of thought. Of recent funerals in the 
Abbey none has been more notable than this in circum- 
stance and character. Perhaps few were ever known any- 
where to which the sincere grief and reverence of a greater 
number of high-minded men and women lent a deeper im- 
pressiveness. 

Four policemen guarded the closed gateway into Dean’s 
Yard. At the entrance to the cloisters more policemen; at 
each angle, at each doorway, and at the foot of the stairway 
leading up to the chapter-house there were both police and 
Officials of the Abbey. In company with a friend I found 
my way through this thicket of constables a little past eleven 
this Wednesday morning. Everybody was expected to show 
his card pretty frequently. Similar precautions were taken 
at the other entrances to the Abbey. The number of admis- 
sions issued was carefully restricted—necessarily so, I sup- 
pose—and a rigid order was maintained in the distribution 
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of visitors throughout nave and aisles and choir. There was 
much eagerness to be present and the precautions against a 
rush of the unprivileged public were the usual ones. If for 
no other reason, Westminster Abbey stands in a neighbor- 
hood capable of pouring forth at any moment the human 
contents of some of the foulest slums in London. 

The hour of the funeral was noon. Holders of chapter- 
house tickets were expected to arrive not later than half- 
past eleven. At that hour a company of perhaps 200 people 
had assembled. The coffin was placed in the cloister arcade 
through which lay the approach to the chapter-house—a 
coffin of plain oak, one heard, but of which all one could see 
was a pall of black velvet and thick wreaths of flowers. 
The passages of the Abbey, never well lighted on the best 
of days, were obscure with the dull gray haze of an air 
. soaked with moisture. A true London morning—no rain, 
but the constant menace of rain; no glimpse of sun between 
the soft masses of cloud; hardly a gleam of daylight through 
the latticed windows, or within the gray-green enclosure of 
the cloisters or past the smoke-stained buttresses and pinna- 
cles of the chapel. 

One’s first look at the group in the chapter-house showed 
how brilliant—if one may use such a word—was the com- 
pany gathered to pay the last tribute to Darwin. Some of 
the greatest names in England belonged to the men who 
clustered at the top of the steps. The ten nearest are the 
pall-bearers ; life-long friends and disciples of Darwin some 
of them: Mr. Huxley, whose resolute face is softened by the 
sense of a double bereavement, by the loss of his leader and 
his comrade; Sir Joseph Hooker, Mr. Spottiswoode, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society; Sir John Lubbock, the Duke 
of Devonshire, the Duke of Argyll, the American Minister, 
Lord Derby, Mr. A. R. Wallace, and Canon Farrar. The 
last name gives rise to the same reflections which come to 
everybody who thinks for a moment of the significance of 
the burial of Darwin in Westminster Abbey. What has 
Darwin to do with the Abbey or the Abbey with him? 
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What place has a dignitary of the Church of England by 
the coffin of the foremost man of science of his age? Dean 
Stanley used to say the Abbey was something more than a 
church, that it was the fitting tomb of the heroes of Eng- 
land—their resting-place and monument; and so it is. Eng g- 
land, or so much of England as is modern and liberal, would 
ive cried out at the exclusion of Darwin from the national 
shrine. And I suppose we may take Canon Farrar’s pres- 
ence and his share in the ceremonial as an act of personal 
respect and of ecclesiastical compensation. It is not twenty 
years since divines of the Church of England anathematised 
Darwin as a heretic—to use no harsher term. Her advo- 
cates said then what a Roman Catholic advocate has said 
since Darwin’s death—that a man capable of inventing a 
theory which led straight to atheism must be knave or fool 
or both. The relative intelligence of the devotees of the 
two Churches—of Rome and of England—may be measured 
by the breadth of their divergence to-day on this point. 

The Duke of Argyll, all orthodox as he is in religion, has 
hold enough on science to explain his presence here. But 
what does Lord Salisbury’s homage mean? The Tory 
statesman concerns himself with chemistry but he belongs 
to the Middle Ages none the less, and to the party of medi- 
zevalism. His presence may be deemed an honour to Dar- 
win; it is certainly honourable to himself. Nor were Lord 
Salisbury and the Canon the only distinguished persons 
whose presence at this solemnity gave rise to comment. At 
least three other members of the late Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Cabinet were there: Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Richard 
Cross, and Mr. W. H. Smith. Both the members of each of 
the two great Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, all 
four Conservatives, were among the mourners for Darwin. 
This is no place for politics and still less for theology, but 
how happens it that Conservatism in public life bestows this 
marked regard on the greatest Radical of the age? This is, 
as a German writer has aptly said, Darwin’s oentirry. What 
makes it Darwin’s century if it be not the discovery of a 
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great principle or law, the truth of which can by no ingenu- 
ity be reconciled with the theories affirmed by the Church? 
The staunchest defenders of Church and State are never- 
theless here—nay, Oxford herself is here in the persons not 
only of her two members of Parliament, but of her Chancel- 
lor (none other than Lord Salisbury himself), her Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and the most eminent of her heads of colleges, the 
Master of Balliol—not a few of her best professors as well. 
Is this the Oxford “steeped in sentiment, whispering from 
her towers the last enchantments of the Middle Age, the 
home of lost causes and forsaken beliefs and impossible loy- 
alties,’ on which Mr. Arnold pronounced his imperishable 
panegyric? Again I say, it is honourable to these types 
and incarnations of Tory reverence for the past and Tory 
dread of the future that they seek thus to offer their tribute 
to Darwin. But this is a tribute which is more than a token 
of homage; it is a token of defeat, and the visible sign of 
the ascendancy of the new over the old. 

Our Minister is here as representative of the United States, 
and General Merritt, our Consul-General, stands near. Mr. 
Lowell is representative of literature also, one may say, of 
which the representatives are fewer than might have been 
expected. There were many men who have a high place in 
letters, but a higher out of it, whom I do not include; but 
of the men one thinks of instinctively as above all things 
writers and among the foremost of living writers, there were 
not many. I saw neither Mr. Tennyson nor Mr. Browning, 
neither Mr. Froude nor Mr. Trevelyan, neither Mr. Ruskin 
nor Mr. Matthew Arnold. WhenThaye mentioned Mr. Lecky, 
Mr. John Morley, and Sir Henry Maine, I have named all 
whom I saw who can be described as in the front rank. 
The exception to this remark is again that of a man at least 
as eminent in the domain of science as of literature, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. That Mr. Spencer should take any part 
in, or even be present at, a religious ceremony might well 
surprise his friends. But his personal attachment to Dar- 
win, his loyal admiration for him as a teacher, his strong 
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wish to leave no mark of reverence unshown, overcame in 
the end his well-known scruples against ecclesiastical ob- 
servances. It is almost needless to add that deputations 
attended from great scientific societies, and that men of sci- 
ence came from all parts of the kingdom to the funeral of 
the one man of science in whose presence all Jealousies and 
all rivalries were silent. It was thought odd that but two 
members of the Cabinet, Lord Spencer and Mr. Childers, 
represented the Government. Lord Sherbrooke, Lord Aber- 
dare, the Speaker of the House of Commons, and many 
another political notability walked side by side with the 
presidents of the College of Surgeons, and of the Physical 
Society, the Geographical, the Geological, the Linnexan—I 
Suppose all the great scientific bodies. 

The one great representative body conspicuous by its ab- 
sence was the Royal Family. In life, as Professor Huxley 
says, they had ignored Darwin, and they ignore him now 
that he is dead. Continents vie with each other in doing 
honour to the great man who is buried to-day. In England 
everything that is illustrious pays him a last tribute of rev- 
erence, royalty excepted. Sometimes a king or queen who 
cannot be present in person sends a lord-in-waiting, a gold- 
stick, an aide-de-camp—some sort of functionary or other— 
to be respectful by proxy. Not even that cold civility was 
thought due to Darwin by the Queen, or by the Prince of 
Wales, or by any single member of the family which occu- 
pies the throne. It does not matter to Darwin. It matters 
a little to them—not perhaps very much, but it is one thing 
left undone the doing of which would have.strengthened, as 
‘ the omission of it weakens, in whatever degree, the attach- 
ment of Englishmen to their rulers. 

At twenty-five minutes to noon the coffin was taken up, 
the pall-bearers ranged themselves on either side of it, the 
procession formed in the rear and moved round the aisle of 
the cloisters leading to the Abbey. At the entrance came a 
long halt, and we were permitted to stand where a draft of 
air swept keenly through the corridor. The coffin and pall- 
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bearers had passed on; some church officials appeared to be 
arranging themselves in the gap which their advance had 
left. Presently the great men in front, Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Spencer and the rest began to cover themselves, and soon 
the whole procession was covered and stood, not very muck 
at ease, looking out through the arches into the green court. 
This lasted for a quarter of an hour, but just at the stroke of 
twelve the head of the column passed through the narrow 
doorway and into the south aisle. 

The south aisle and the centre of the nave and choir had 
been kept clear; everywhere else was a throng of human- 
ity, almost all in black. Between these dense masses the 
procession slowly took its way, along nearly the whole 
length of the nave, entering the choir through the door of 
the screen which divides and degrades the church. The 
coffin was placed beneath the lantern at the steps of the 
altar; the pall-bearers took seats on either side, the rest of 
the followers passed on and into the chancel and stood 
there during the service. Daylight as it was, of the London 
sort, the gloom between the walls of the choir was heavy 
and throughout the choristers’ seats candles were lighted ; 
with the effect of mingling daylight and candlelight in the 
most singular manner. From where we stood in the chan- 
cel looking past the open space beneath the lantern the 
choir beyond looked like a lighted tomb; or like the cha- 
pelle ardente which is so marked a feature of Catholic bur- 
ials on the Continent. 

The service was the usual one for the burial of the dead, 
in its most elaborate form, with choral music and proces- 
sional chants and deep-voiced canons intoning the given 
sentences. Then the company reformed, the coffin was 
borne back, and about the grave at the extreme eastern end 
of the north aisle gathered most of the mourners of the 
family, and of the greater circle of friends and followers of 
the dead. The organ played Beethoven’s Funeral March, 
then another by Schubert, and another canon read the re- 
mainder of the service. There were phrases here and there 
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which fell strangely on the ear, but the swell of the deep 
notes of the organ soon covered them. The men who com- 
posed the burial literature of the Church of England did soin 
a spirit of sincere belief, and the sincerity saves it even when 
the belief is less than it was. The inscription on the coffin- 
plate read: “Charles Robert Darwin. Born February 12, 
1809. Died April 19, 1882.” That too was sincere; the 
simple record of the beginning and ending of a simple and 
noble life. If there be anything to add to it, let me quote 
again from Mr. Huxley :— 

“He found a great truth trodden under foot, reviled by 
bigots and ridiculed by all the world; he lived long enough 
to see it, chiefly by his own efforts, irrefragably established in 
science, inseparably incorporated with the common thoughts 
of men, and only hated and feared by those who would re- 
vile but dare not. What shall aman desire more than this?” 

Not much, perhaps, unless it be that his epitaph should 
be written in just such words as these; echoed as they are 
through a world which with rare unanimity decrees to Dar- 
win a pure and permanent fame. 


THE DARWIN MEMORIAL, 


UNVEILED BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY, THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
AND THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


[Lonpon, June 14, 1885.] 


Even amid the excitement of the Ministerial crisis peo- 
ple in London have found time to be interested in one 
or two matters which have no relation to politics. Chief 
among them was the ceremony of unveiling the Darwin 
Memorial Statue last Tuesday. The ceremony was a sim- 
ple one. There was no pageantry, nor any of the outward 
splendour which attracts a smart company or a great multi- 
tude of sightseers. But few spectacles have been more im- 
pressive. 

The memorial is the complement of the honour paid to 
Darwin at his burial in Westminster Abbey ; itself a scene 
of the most singular attractiveness. That was three years 
ago. Immediately afterward, as Professor Huxley remind- 
ed us on Tuesday, a public meeting was held in the rooms 
of the Royal Society, to consider what further steps should 
be taken “to honour the memory of the man who, without 
fear and without reproach, had successfully fought the hard- 
est intellectual battle of these days.” The meeting resolved 
to ask for subscriptions for a statue and their appeal went 
out over all the world. There is hardly a country, great or 
small, in Europe which did not respond; nor were the United 
States backward. Mr. Huxley tells us that Sweden sent in 
more than two thousand subscriptions, from all sorts of peo- 
ple, from the bishop to the seamstress, and in sums from £5 
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to twopence. So the order was given for the statue, the ex- 
ecution of which was intrusted to Mr. Boehm. The memo- 
rial committee proposed to the Trustees of the British Muse- 
um to set up this image of Darwin in the great hall of the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington. The Trus- 
tees accepted the offer. The statue was put in its place, and 
this meeting of Tuesday was convoked to receive it with due 
homage to the memory of the illustrious dead. 

Invitations were addressed to all the chief men of science 
in England, and to many whose fame has nothing to do with 
science. Professor Huxley was there on Tuesday as chair- 
man of the committee, perhaps also as President of the Royal 
Society, to hand over the statue to the Trustees. The Prince 
of Wales, one of the Trustees, was there to receive it on be- 
half of his colleagues. Among the company that clustered 
on the steps and platform were the Lord Steward (Lord 
Sydney), Lord Cadogan, whom rumour appoints to the Vice- 
royalty of Ireland; Lord Sherbrooke, Lord Houghton, Lord 
Acton, Sir Henry Rawlinson, one of the greatest Orientalists 
of his time; Mr. Browning, Mr. Flower, the superintendent 
of the Museum; Sir Richard Owen (who can hardly have 
enjoyed all the arrangements), three sons of Darwin, and the 
Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge — Darwin’s college. 
I break in upon the enumeration of names to ask you to 
notice how carefully they had been chosen, and with what 
utter disregard of mere rank or fashion this assemblage had 
been made up. The men of rank above named are all men 
who have an official connection with the Museum, or other 
claims to be present wholly irrespective of their rank. Next 


: came Admiral Sir B. J. Sullivan and Vice-Admiral Mellersh, 


two of the three surviving officers with whom Darwin sailed 
in the memorable cruise of the Beagle; Sir Joseph Hook- 
er, ex-President of the Royal Society and I suppose the 
first of English botanists; Lord Aberdare ; Professor New- 
ton, the classical archeologist; Mr. Bond, Principal Li- 
brarian of the British Museum; Sir William Gull, one of 
the most fashionable and, notwithstanding that, one of the 
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best physicians in London; Sir Joseph Lister, the most orig- 
inal surgeon of the day, and author of the antiseptic treat- 
ment of wounds, the discovery which has revolutionised sur- 
gery; Sir James Paget, perhaps the most gifted operating 
surgeon in England; Mr. Lecky, and Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

Besides all these, there were three men whose presence is 
even more worthy of note. Archdeacon Farrar was one, 
whose Life of Christ is said to have surpassed Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin itself in circulation. The second was the Dean of 
Westminster. The third was the spiritual Head of the 
Church of England, the Archbishop of Canterbury. There 
he stood on the platform, by the side of the Prince, and at 
the very feet of Darwin. He had an air of apostolic humil- 
ity which sat well on him, and which suited well the circum- 
stances in which he appeared. All men must have felt the 
significance of his coming, but not one word was publicly 
said which could seem ungracious in the presence of this act 
of homage from the Church to the great man of science who 
has shaken to its foundations the authority of the Church. 
If it be a step toward that reconciliation of which so much 
is said between Science and Religion, it is, so far as the 
Church of England is concerned, an act which savours more 
of submission than of toleration. It is a recantation of the 
anathemas once pronounced on Darwin; it is, at least, a rec- 
ognition of his rightful position in the intellectual world. 
It is, 1 am tempted to say, a concession to Darwin of co-or- 
dinate authority in matters of faith, or which were once of 
faith. This time it is the Church which has gone to Canos- 
sa. The great hall of the Natural History Museum is less 
inclement than the snow-covered courtyard of the Castle 
where Hildebrand kept Henry three days waiting, and so 
much softer are the manners of modern days that the Arch- 
bishop stood something less than half an hour before the 
marble effigy of his ritchaici Guts foe. But the light which 
beat upon him has made him a visible figure for centuries 
to come, 


The whole ceremony was among the shortest on record. 
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Punctually at noon the Prince of Wales walked up the hall 
amid cheers, mounted the steps, accompanied by Mr. Hux- 
ley and others who had gone to the front door to receive 
him, shook hands with others of the company, and signified 
his readiness to begin. Mr. Huxley unfolded his sheet of 
printed proof and read his brief address. The veil fell from 
the statue. The audience applauded. Mr. Huxley in a few 


closing sentences committed the memorial to the care of the 


Museum Trustees. The Prince of Wales, in sentences not 
less few, accepted it, and the solemnity of the day was over 
before the clock had struck the quarter. 

Professor Huxley’s address is much too condensed to be 
condensed again. He is one of the not too numerous men 
of science with a definite sense of literary form, and with a 
power of expression which places him, quite independently 
of his scientific position, among the first writers of his gen- 
eration. He has summed up the case for Darwin in a sen- 
tence. Darwin was one of those rare ministers and inter- 
preters of nature whose names mark epochs in the advance 
of natural knowledge. ‘ Whatever be the ultimate verdict 
of posterity upon this or that opinion which Darwin has 
propounded, whatever adumbrations or anticipations of his 
doctrines may be found in the writings of his predecessors, 
the broad fact remains that since the publication and by 
reason of the publication of the Origin of Species, the fun- 
damental conceptions and the aims of the students of living 
Nature have been completely changed.” Then upon the un- 
covering of the statue came these words :— 


It only remains for me, your Royal Highness, my Lords and Gen- 
tlemen, Trustees of the British Museum, in the name of the Darwin 
Memorial Committee, to request you to accept this statue of Charles 
Darwin. We do not make this request for the mere sake of per- 
petuating a memory; for so long as men occupy themselves with 
the pursuit of truth the name of Darwin runs no more risk of 
oblivion than does that of Copernicus or that of Harvey. Nor, 
most assuredly, do we ask you to preserve the statue in its cy- 
nosural position in this entrance hall of our National Museum of 
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Natural History, as evidence that Mr. Darwin’s views have received 
your official sanction, for science does not recognise such sanctions, 
and commits suicide when it adopts a creed. No; we beg you to 
cherish this memorial as a symbol by which, as generation after 
generation of students of Nature enter yonder door, they shall be 
reminded of the ideal according to which they must shape their 
lives, if they would turn to the best account the opportunities offered 
by the great institution under your charge. 


The dignity of that is worthy of all admiration, while as 
for the diction, the whole passage may be commended to 
the student as a model. What the Prince of Wales had to 
say was said with tact and good feeling, very audibly, in the 
slight German accent which is one of the peculiarities of the 
heir to the English throne. After that there was no further 
ceremony, unless the conversation which broke the gathering 
on the platform into groups may be called a ceremony. The 
Prince said a word, as his way is, to everybody whom he 
knew; singling out Mr. Boehm to congratulate him on the 
success of his work. Mr. Huxley had already expressed his 
admiration of the power of artistic divination which enabled 
the sculptor to place before us so characteristic a likeness of 
one whom he had not seen. The statue deserves that praise 
and something more. There is in it that sculptural quality 
without which a statue may be a good portrait but cannot 
be a work of real art. The seated figure, with its bent head 
and easy pose, has the power which comes of simplicity ; as 
Darwin himself had. Mr. Boehm’s greatest success is per- 
haps to be seen in the stamp of patient observation and re- 
flection which the face bears; it is the record in marble of 
Darwin’s intellectual life. 


MR. FAWCETT. 


[Lonpox, Vovember 11, 1884.] 


Mr. Faworrt’s death was sudden in the sense that few 
people knew he was in danger, or even seriously ill. His 
constitution, once very strong, had been shaken by the long 
typhoid illness which brought him near death two years 
ago. So slow was his convalescence at that time that months 
after his reappearance in the world he used to describe him- 
self, half seriously, as a wreck. But presently he seemed to 
regain all his old vigour, and I suppose only his nearest 
friends knew how delicate he really was. 

Fawcett’s friends always spoke of him as a man to be 
loved, and no doubt they were right, but to those outside of 
that circle he seemed pre-eminently a man to be respected. 
What has been said of him since his death proves how uni- 
versal the respect was, and how high was the opinion the 
world had formed of his character and abilities. It is some- 
times said the world takes a man at his own valuation, and 
this is perhaps true enough in Faweett’s case. It would be 
hard to name a man who had a more complete confidence 
in himself. This confidence was not a vain egotism. It 
sprang from a reasoned conviction. He had a habit of judg- 
ing by the dry light of reason, and he applied this process 
to himself as to other subjects of interest. He had no doubts 
about anything. He was as sure of himself as of a proposi- 
tion in geometry. His mind had amathematical cast which 
to a certain extent unfitted him for politics. He argued in 
straight lines, and lacked the flexibility which is in most 
cases a condition of success in English public life. When 
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he had demonstrated that a thing ought to be on principle, 
he became impatient of those who would have shown him 
it was impossible in the circumstances, or premature. He 
had a contempt for practical politics, though he would have 
been very much surprised if you had told him so. Before 
he took office he was a thorn in the side of the Liberal Goy- 
ernment, to which he thought himself a friend. He was a 
candid friend, unsparing in reproof, in rebuke, in exhorta- 
tion, in the preaching of sound doctrine, regardless whether 
his friends would endure sound doctrine or not. He was 
one of the two or three Liberals who defeated Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish University Bill in 1873, an incident which 
shook the Ministry and prepared the way for its overthrow 
in 1874. He early took up the cause of India, and came to 
be known by and by in the House as Member for India. 
When he took office in 1880 it was with a reservation in fa- 
vour of India. He was to be free to speak his mind on that 
subject, and to abstain from voting for any Government 
measure for India of which he might not approve. His sery- 
ices to the natives of Hindostan were considerable, but it 
may be doubted whether he ever brought himself to admit 
that India is, after all, a military dependency of Great 
Britain, or to understand what Pascal meant when he said, 
though with irony, that truth varies with the meridian, and 
that there is hardly any justice or injustice which does not 
change its nature as you change the climate. He applied 
Western ideas to Eastern communities. And yet this very 
stubbornness of intellect made him a useful man in a coun- 
try where the word principle is unpopular in politics. None 
the less it often misled him. A man who applies the differ- 
ential calculus to the solution of political problems is sure to 
arrive at some queer results. He was a partisan of wom- 
an’s suffrage, and of something very like equality between 
the sexes. As Postmaster-General he employed large num- 
bers of female clerks in post and telegraph offices. His 
friends speak of the experiment as a success. I should like 
to ask them how many telegrams they get in which there is 
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not a mistake, and whether they think the general business 
of the Post-Office is done more or less accurately since wom- 
en came to have a large share in it. The female mind may 
by and by be educated into habits of precision, but the edu- 
cation is carried on at the expense of the service and of 
the public. Fawcett was a not less enthusiastic partisan of 
what is called proportional representation, or the representa- 
tion of minorities; an idea born of impatience at the rule of 
the majority, and fruitful of fantastic schemes the perma- 
nent adoption of which would make government by major- 
ity impossible. 

Fawcett’s blindness has made him an object of general 
sympathy. No words can be too strong to express the ad- 
miration due to the cheerful fortitude with which he faced 
that calamity when it came upon him. Everybody knows 
that his sight was destroyed by the accidental discharge of 
a gun. Two small shots struck him; each penetrated an 
eye and vision was gone for ever. The calamity that would 
have crushed most men was the key to Fawcett’s success. 
It developed his amazing energy of character, and it concen- 
trated his aims. He was then twenty-five and reading for 
the Bar. He instantly gave up the Bar and resolved on 
politics, and politics with him meant a seat in the House of 
Commons and ultimately a place in the Government. But 
it meant also that he was to be the chivalrous champion of 
every cause that wanted a champion, if he happened to be- 
lieve it a good cause. He refused all concessions to what is 
commonly called his infirmity, for people seldom spoke in 
plain terms of his blindness. He pursued his studies, wrote 
books, was chosen Professor of Political Economy at Cam- 
bridge. He delivered lectures. He stood for Parliament 
and was repeatedly unsuccessful. His friends urged him to 
give up his ambition for public life. He had little or no 
money. He refused, and said he should win in the end. 
Brighton, after once rejecting him, chose him in 1865, but 
turned him out in 1874; since which he has represented 
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At first, in spite of the kindness felt toward him, Fawcett 
was anything but a success in the House. To put it blunt- 
ly, he bored honourable members. The House does not like 
professors, and Fawcett lectured. As years went on he got 
the ear of important sections of the Chamber, and still more 
important sections of the public. His logical faculty, his 
obvious sincerity, his earnestness, his argumentative powers, 
his mastery of his subjects, his convincing way of stating 
his case, made the impression they could not fail to make. 
He became a power in the House, and in the Liberal party. 
It was seen that some place must be found for him, and 
when in 1880 Mr. Gladstone formed his present Adminis- 
tration, he made Fawcett his Postmaster-General. The post 
has often carried with it a seat in the Cabinet. Fawcett re- 
mained outside the Cabinet to the day of his death. It was 
commonly said that his blindness stood in the way. It 
would have been necessary to confide Cabinet papers and 
other Cabinet secrets to Fawcett’s secretary —perhaps to 
more than one secretary. His secretary was his other self, 
his confidant, adviser, fellow-student, wife, everything one 
human being can be to another. The closeness of the rela- 
tion between them would have had the effect of making 
Mrs. Fawcett a Cabinet Minister as well as her husband. 
She deserved every trust that could be placed in her, but a 
Prime Minister may be excused for hesitating to extend to 
the Cabinet the principle or practice of woman’s rights. 

Fawcett’s refusal to allow himself to be beaten by his 
blindness was shown in many ways. <A friend who was 
with him at Cambridge at the time of his accident has de- 
scribed to me his first walk. He struck at once into his old 
stride, which was rapid and powerful. “ Don’t do that, Faw- 
cett,” cried his friend; “ you will come to grief.”—* No mat- 
ter,” answered Fawcett, “I have got to learn to do without 
eyes, and I may as well begin at once.” And on he went. 
He skated, he rode, he fished. He rode fourteen miles on 
horseback the day before he was taken ill. I have heard 
him describe his salmon-fishing in Scotland with all the zest 
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of the keenest sportsman. He had of course a man with 
him in fishing. He dined out constantly, and was a favour- 
ite guest in many country houses. As a talker he had the 
defect of his blindness ; he could not watch the faces of the 
company and he talked too long—lectured sometimes, as he 
did in the House—and his voice was strong enough to bear 
down all opposition. But his talk was often admirable, and 
his genial good-humour and wonderful spirits and energy con- 
ciliated everybody. Awkward things sometimes happen- 
ed, however. A knot of men were conversing one evening 
after dinner in a certain smoking-room; among them Faw- 
cett and a well-known member of the House, popular but 
no genius. Let us call him Robinson. Presently Robinson 
got up, said good-bye, the door opened and closed, and there 
was a pause. “ Robinson is a good fellow,” resumed Fawcett 
in his resonant tones, “ but what an awful fool he is.” And 
Robinson was still there. 


MR. FAWCETT IN THE POST- OFFICE. 


[November 20, 1884. ] 


Among the many eulogies on Mr. Fawcett not the least 
curious comes from the Secretary to the Post-Office, Mr. 
Stevenson A. Blackwood. <A society journalist, who at one 
time was a post-office clerk, had said rather curtly that Mr. 
Fawcett was crotchety and difficult to get on with and was 
disliked by those who had to work with him. Mr. Black- 
wood, who is the permanent head of this great department, 
declares all this story baseless. The heads of every branch 
of the office regarded Mr. Fawcett with respect and affection. 
He looked carefully after the personal interests of those un- 
der him, and if he had to overrule anybody, did it’ with con- 
siderateness. Nor was his blindness, Mr. Blackwood assures 
us, an impediment to the transaction of business. 

This testimony is gratifying so far as it goes. But there 
is a sentence in Mr. Blackwood’s letter which raises a differ- 
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ent question. The respect and affection which he and his 
colleagues had for Mr. Fawcett was such as can, in Mr. 
Blackwood’s opinion, “be rarely won from their subordi- 
nates by the parliamentary chiefs of public departments.” 
That is a very significant remark. I should be disposed to 
add that it could, as a rule, only be won by the parliamen- 
tary chiefs who give way to their so-called subordinates. 
The public seems often to take for granted that the parlia- 
mentary chief is the real chief; that the Post-Office is ruled 
by the Postmaster-General, the Navy by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, the War Office by the Secretary of State for 
War, and so on. This is true in a strictly limited sense. On 
some great questions the head of a department has his way, 
or the Cabinet takes a decision. In other matters this coun- 
try is governed by permanent clerks, and the Post-Office is a 
very good example of the way in which a permanent clerk 
like Mr. Blackwood governs. Time was when the Post-Of 
fice was penetrated with a spirit of efficiency, when reforms 
were welcomed, when abuses were remedied and defects 
made good with alacrity. The public interest, and not the 
interest or convenience of the department and its clerks, was 
considered. It would be rash to affirm that the same state of 
things exists now. Zhe Times said not long ago that experi- 
ence had confirmed the doubt whether St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
(headquarters of the permanent Post-Office clerks) were as 
open-minded as it was inclined to be little less than half a 
century ago. It is rare to see such a sentence of condemna- 
tion passed on a great public office by the leading journal of 
Great Britain. But it is deserved. 

The truth about Mr. Fawcett’s administration of the Post- 
Office has not been quite correctly stated. He has been 
much praised, perhaps not too much, but for the wrong 
things. He devoted his energies to what I may call side 
issues. He enlarged the facilities for investing in savings 
banks, here a branch of Post-Office business. He fought for 
the Post-Office monopoly against telephones, successfully re- 
sisted for a long time the general introduction of the tele- 
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phone, finally saw his policy was mischievous and gave way. 
He flooded the offices, telegraph offices included, with wom- 
en, with the result that the telegraph service of England is 
talkative and inaccurate. He established the Parcels Post, 
which is irresponsible, irregular, and at present insolvent, 
but which may easily be so improved as to be invaluable. 
But the real business of the Post-Office is the collection, 
transmission, and delivery of letters and papers. If Mr. 
Fawcett gave much attention to perfecting this work, to 
keeping up the standard of efficiency, to promoting speed 
and punctuality, his efforts yielded but a poor result. The 
Post-Office for some years past has not been improving; it 
has deteriorated. I suspect Mr. Fawcett was very much in 
the hands of his subordinates in these essential matters. It 
would not be fair to charge upon him the spirit of obstruc- 
tion, the love of routine, the steady opposition to reform, 
the acquiescence in delay and decay which mark the present 
rule in the British Post-Office. As Mr. Blackwood is the 
permanent executive and ruling spirit at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, it is he who must be held responsible. 

I have often talked over Post-Office matters with Mr. 
Fawcett, especially the American mail service. A plain 
statement of some of the most inveterate faults used to as- 
tonish him. Afterward he looked into the question for him- 
self, and I believe really meant to sweep away the anoma- 
lies and absurdities of the existing contract system—a system 
under which, out of fourteen fast ships plying regularly be- 
tween England and New York, the British Post-Office em- 
ploys exactly four. But Mr. Blackwood and the steamship 
ring were too strong for him. When the old contract was 
renewed for a year, I wrote to Mr. Fawcett to say how 
sorry I was he had not been able to look into the question 
himself as he had meant to. From what I had heard him 
say and from what I knew of his capacity for mastering a 
subject, and his impatience of imbecilities, I felt sure he 
would have insisted on a sweeping reform if he had inquired 
into the existing system. To my astonishment I got a letter 
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from him saying that there was no subject he had more 
carefully considered than the American mails, and that he 
was much disappointed at finding himself obliged to con- 
tinue the old arrangement. Rumour has it that the Treas- 
ury overruled Mr. Fawcett, who was, for his part, ready to 
try the American plan. Whether he yielded to the author- 
ity (decisive in all matters) of the Treasury, or to the diplo- 
macy of Mr. Blackwood, I cannot say. What is certain is 
that Mr. Blackwood has publicly expressed his satisfaction 
with the present system, and the fair inference is that he, 
as well as the ring companies who profit by it, did his best 
to maintain it in all its magnificent inefficiency. 

Perhaps I may give another example of the obstructive 
power of the permanent clerk. My talks with Mr. Fawcett 
about the Post-Office touched on other points than the 
American service. He was good enough to propose to me 
to write to him personally whenever I had a complaint to 
make or a suggestion to offer. I did so several times. I 
always got an answer from Mr. Fawcett himself, and a 
promise to look into the matter. Then my letter apparent- 
ly went through the usual routine. It was handed over to 
the particular branch of the Post-Office which was in the 
habit of dealing with similar topics. Some weeks or months 
later an inspector would call to make personal inquiry into 
the matter. More weeks would elapse, and then would come 
an official letter expressing with elaborate civility the regret 
of the secretary that I should have been put to inconven- 
ience, and his grief that it had not been found practicable 
to make the change I desired in the rules of the office. Or 
sometimes there would be an assurance that every effort 
would be made to avoid delay, or whatever it was, in future. 
Of actual practical redress or remedy, none. Occasionally 
there was an improvement which lasted a few weeks; then 
things went on as before. 

It did not seem worth while to trouble Mr. Fawcett for 
so slight a result as this,so I gave up writing to him ex- 
cept when there seemed a chance of bettering the American 
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service. I am certain he did what he could. I suspect he 
sometimes believed he had insured some reform. But Mr. 
Blackwood and his fellow-clerks were too powerful to be 
overruled when they were really bent on having their own 
way. Nor do I mean to make a single reflection upon Mr. 
Blackwood’s honesty of purpose. I do not doubt he does 
what he thinks best for the department. The difficulty 
with him is that he seems to think the convenience of the 
department the first thing to be considered. The conven- 
ience of the public, which the department is created to serve, 
is a secondary matter ; if, indeed, it does not sometimes drop 
out of sight altogether. 

I have entered upon a large subject but I must leave it 
on the threshold. I certainly do not mean it to be inferred 
from what I have written that Mr. Fawcett was below the 
average of Postmasters-General. He was above the average. 
Nor do I mean that the Post-Office itself is the worst in the 
world, or even in Europe. Much of its work is well done, 
some of it admirably. But I think it could be demonstrated 
that whereas once the British Post-Office was foremost in 
conforming to the constant demand for improvement, in 
readiness to accept new ideas and try new plans, it is now 
one of the most backward. There are more reasons for its 
sluggishness than the permanent-clerk reason. But what- 
ever the reason be, the fact remains that in many points 
many European postal services are now superior to the Eng- 
lish, which formerly was superior to them all. 


THE POST-OFFICE WITHOUT MR. FAWCETT. 


[October 12, 1885.] 


The so-called sixpenny telegram system came into opera- 
tion on Thursday, October 1, and the public seems by this 
time to have found cut that it is a very doubtful “boon” 
indeed. We used to pay a shilling for a message of twenty 
words, addresses free. We now pay sixpence for twelve 
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words; addresses are counted as part of the twelve words, 
and have to be paid for. If the message exceeds twelve 
words, each extra word is charged one cent. Addresses in 
England are so prolix, and composed often of so many 
words, that despatches in which even only the address 
of the receiver is given are with difficulty compressed into 
the departmental limit. The effort to do it produces con- 
fusion, and despatches are either so imperfectly addressed 
that they cannot be delivered, or are so abbreviated in the 
text that the receiver is no wiser than before. If on the 
other hand you throw parsimony to the winds, and do not 
strenuously apply your mind to the saving of halfpence, 
your telegram becomes dearer than under the old rate. 
What was needed was a telegram of ten words for six- 
pence, addresses free. That would have been a real conven- 
ience and a real “boon.” The Post-Office said they could 
not afford it, and published reams of figures to prove that it 
cost tenpence on an average to transmit each despatch un- 
der the old system. The best answer I know to that is to 
be found in a speech of Mr. Grimston, a distinguished man 
of business who was chairman of one of the two great tele- 
graph companies which the Post-Office absorbed. His com- 
pany used to charge five shillings for a despatch of twenty 
words from London to Manchester, The public complained. 
Mr. Grimston in reply told his shareholders that the actual 
cost of transmission for every such message was three shil- 
lings and sixpence. No doubt he had figures which proved 
it, just as the lightning calculators of St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
now have figures which prove that it costs tenpence. It is 
this sort of nonsense which the Post - Office clerks of Row- 
land Hill's time produced with equal gravity when they 
wanted to convince themselves that penny postage would be 
the ruin of the department. It cost a shilling to send a let- 
ter to Liverpool; the Post-Office would be elevenpence out 
of pocket on each letter if Rowland Hill had his way. 
Well, Rowland Hill had his way in spite of all the clerks 
and permanent magnates of the Post-Office of the day. If 
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there had been a Rowland Hill to insist on real sixpenny 
telegrams, the public would have got them instead of the 
sham reduction now palmed off on them, and the Post-Of- 
fice would presently have been as proud of the good work 
which somebody else had forced it to do as it is now of its 
penny postage. 

During all the discussion which preceded the new tariff, 
the Post-Office officials had ever two pleas in their mouths ; 
the telegraphs are only beginning to pay their way, and the 
Treasury, which is supreme over Post-Office and everything 
else in England, will not tolerate more than a certain fixed 
amount of probable loss. Yes, my permanent friends, we all 
know all that. We know you bought, or, as the phrase goes 
here, took over the telegraphs at an exorbitant price, enor- 
mously beyond their real value. This has hampered you 
ever since and you are welcome to the admission, for who 
was it who promoted this bargain, who sanctioned it, who 
agreed to the price, who was “done” by the shrewder men 
of business who owned and managed the old companies? 
Who but these same permanent officials who now plead 
their own incompetence and folly in bar of the permanent 
demand for telegrams at a fair price? The public officialdom 
of that day was incarnated in the person of the late Mr. 
Scudamore, just as it is to-day in the person of the present 
Mr. Stevenson Blackwood, the eminent revivalist who rules 
the Post-Office and Postmasters-General with a rod of iron. 

Lord John Manners, to his credit be it said, stood out 
against his despotic subordinate. He tried his best to in- 
duce the House of Commons to sanction a scheme of free 
addresses. But Lord John Manners had just succeeded to 
place as a member of Lord Salisbury’s Government, then 
existing on sufferance of the House of Commons, whose 
Liberal majority was still for many purposes intact. Mr. 
Shaw - Lefevre, his predecessor, had yielded to the peremp- 
tory persuasiveness of the permanent people. He had com- 
mitted himself to the principle of taxed addresses, and when 
Lord John Manners tried to reverse it Mr. Shaw - Lefevre 
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sounded once more the Liberal war-cry, and put on the 
party screw, and signalised his submission to his own clerks 
by a House of Commons triumph over common sense and 
the convenience of the public. And once more the public 
was made to understand that it exists for the convenience of 
the Post-Office. The deluded persons who hold that the 
Post-Office exists for the convenience of the public were left 
where they ought to be—in a minority. The idea that they 
are the servants of the people, and not their masters, is one 
which no permanent official I ever heard of in England has 
grasped. Anybody who propounded that notion inside the 
walls of the Post-Office would soon find himself outside. 

To get a conception of this spirit you have only to read 
the rules and regulations which the Post-Office puts forth. 
The Czar of all the Russias does not address his subjects in 
a more despotic tone. The public “must” do this and must 
not do that. There is perhaps no odder instance of the 
sway which this idea bears than the attempt of the depart- 
ment to make the public do its bookkeeping for it. A year 
or two ago the Post-Office issued an order that the senders 
of telegrams should stamp them. The object seems to have 
been to have a check on the office clerks who received pay 
for messages. In most London offices this new command- 
ment was ignored. People ran into an office with their 
messages, put down message and shilling together, and ran 
out. In small local offices in the provinces the rule was en- 
forced strictly ; the postmaster was forbidden to send an un- 
stamped message. Growing bolder, the department began 
to enforce its rule in London. I have handed in a message 
for New York at the West Strand Office, one of the chief in 
London, and the manager has refused to transmit it, though 
paid for, unless I put on stamps to the amount of the sum 
paid. An impertinent little printed placard was displayed 
in telegraph offices: “ The public are required to affix stamps 
to telegrams, just as they are required to affix stamps to let- 
ters.” Who is the respectable telegraph clerk, one would 
like to know, who “requires” thirty-five millions of Eng- 
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lishmen to do his work for him? And now on the new 
forms appears an italic sentence: “ Stamps mst be affixed 
by the sender.” You may not care much about the bad 
manners of this, but when you meekly attempt to obey the 
order of your master your difficulties begin. The-rules for 
counting are numerous and complicated. To understand 
them is given to few; to master them perhaps to none. 
Formerly you put on your shilling stamp as you were told 
to, and at least knew what task was set you. But whether 
your message of to-day ought to be stamped sixpence, or 
sevenpence -halfpenny, or eighteenpence two farthings, is 
more than the unassisted human intelligence can make out. 
Probably this is what the Post-Office and Treasury have 
foreseen, and what they hope is that their victim, in despair 
of solving the puzzle they have set him, will recklessly affix 
a shilling stamp to a sevenpence-halfpenny message and go 
his way—whether rejoicing or not is to them a matter of 
the most complete indifference. 


MR. FORSTER. 


L 
HIS REVOLT AGAINST THE CAUCUS.—HIS ORATORY.—HIS CAREER. 


[Lonpon, August 3, 1885.] 


Amone the worst things that can be said of the Caucus in 
England is that it tries to banish independence from public 
life. It has declared war, for example, on Mr. Forster, who, 
among living English statesmen, is one of the most indepen- 
dent, as he is one of the most Liberal in the best sense of 
the word. He has been for nearly a quarter of a century a 
representative of Bradford in the House of Commons. He 
has been a great personage there and before the country at 
large. He has been a Cabinet Minister. Some of the most 
beneficent reforms in this generation are identified with his 
name. The most beneficent of all, the Education Act of 
1870, was his work. Few men have done so much for Lib- 
eralism, or are to-day better exponents of the cause which 
bears that name, or likely to be better servants of it. Yet 
he is ostracised by the so-called Liberal Association of Brad- 
ford. 

Under the new Franchise Act Bradford is split up into 
divisions, and Mr, Forster can never again be member for 
the whole borough. He has to say good-bye to the con- 
stituency which has stood by him through five-and-twenty 
years. In order to render some account to them of his long 
stewardship, he asked the Liberal Association to summon, in 
the usual way, a meeting of the Liberal electors of the town. 
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They refused. The refusal seems to me an act of spiteful- 
ness of which they will some day be heartily ashamed; an 
act which illustrates and condemns the spirit in which the 
Caucus is now worked. It could have no other result than 
to impose on Mr. Forster the duty of calling together his 
own meeting. Even the little politicians who compose this 
association could not imagine they would be allowed to 
stand between the people of Bradford and the member for 
Bradford. They could annoy. They could not embarrass. 
And so on Saturday some 5000 citizens of this great York- 
shire town assembled to hear the farewell speech of their 
representative. 

Mr. Forster often says of himself that he is no orator. 
His speeches, it may be, lack some of the art which goes to 
the most finished oratory but the best of them are singular- 
ly impressive. It is evident that the speaker knows the 
secret of his own strength. He is well advised in putting 
aside the artifices by which the rhetorician seeks to per- 
suade or convince. This naturalness of manner is worth all 
the hackneyed tricks of the trade. Simplicity and direct- 
ness of speech are qualities which will never lose their force 
with an English audience, or an American either. Homeli- 
ness of phrase, indeed, is a thing which many a practised 
speaker strives after in vain. To Mr. Forster it comes with- 
out effort. In vigour nobody excels him. He said of him- 
self on Saturday, characteristically, there is some life in the 
old dog yet, and some fight left in the old man. It is aston- 
ishing to be reminded that Mr. Forster is nearer seventy 
than sixty years old. : 

He has declared the secret, or one secret, of his strength 
as a statesman. In early manhood his life was rather soli- 
tary ; he had time to read and to think, and he then formed 
those political opinions which he has spent the last twenty- 
five years in advocating. These are days when people tell 
you that convictions are superfluous and principles at a dis- 
count, and they point to shining examples of young men, 
and some old, who go fast and far in politics without either. 
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But if a thing is valuable in proportion to its rarity, the 
man who has both does well to cling to them. In great 
crises, or on great matters of policy, the note of sincerity 1s 
worth all the rest, and by sincerity I do not mean the sin- 
cerity born of the moment, to be succeeded by a different 
sincerity the next. Lifelong adherence to settled views is 
still a recommendation to the public. “Thou’rt a trimmer,” 
screamed out somebody from the Bradford audience. The 
charge has been heard before. It dates from the days when 
Mr. Forster angered the Dissenters by what they thought 
needless concessions to the Church in the Education Act. 
Mr. Chamberlain, once the bitterest critic of Mr. Forster and 
still hostile to him, has supplied an answer to that stale 
charge, which was of his own begetting. Mr. Chamber- 
lain pronounced the Education Act the greatest legislative 
achievement of the generation. Mr. Forster modestly says 
he has had more credit for it than he deserved. He has 
had less. It would have been done without him, he says, 
though not quite so soon. But he admits it would have 
been dangerous to wait. 

No man can say how dangerous. <A statesman is bound 
to look into the future. Undoubtedly Mr. Forster saw 
household suffrage in the counties coming; in the boroughs 
it had already come. He knew as well as anybody the 
enormous peril of an extended franchise without education. 
If he had not secured the passage of the Education Act in 
1870 by those concessions for which he was criticised, who 
can say when any such act would have become law? But 
fifteen years have elapsed, and the generation then coming 
to a teachable age has grown to manhood and finds the 
ballot in its hand almost before the spelling-book. The pro- 
portion of uneducated voters among the two millions just 
enfranchised cannot be computed exactly, but is known to 
be formidable. Years must still elapse before the Educa- 
tion Act can have its full effect. But had there been none, 
what would have been the prospect in England? The goy- 
ernment of this country would have been in the hands of 
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ignorant men. It is Mr. Forster’s merit to have prevented 
this, in a measure; to have modified the conditions under 
which an uneducated democracy, but for him, would have 
acceded to power. It will be a lasting claim on the grati- 
tude of England, and once the malignity of faction has 
passed away, it is a claim which all England will recognise. 
Mr. Forster himself does not make it. He passes over the 
subject in three or four sentences. But he will lose nothing 
by that. 

No more will he forfeit any part of his claim on us for 
what he did in our behalf during the Rebellion because he 
shares it with others,—with Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden, 
and with the great northern constituencies in England and 
the English working men. The same is true of Mr. Forster 
with reference to household suffrage; the reform was not 
due to him exclusively, or perhaps mainly, but his share in 
it was a large one. Then comes Ireland. I know how use- 
less it is at present to ask Irishmen to do justice to Mr. 
Forster’s efforts in their behalf. His voice and all other 
voices will be drowned in cries of coercion and buckshot. 
But when these have died away it will remain true that to 
Mr. Forster’s efforts was due in great degree the securing to 
the Irish tenant that fixity of tenure which was one of the 
things the Irish tenant most cared for. Perhaps you will 
not refuse to read what Mr. Forster himself says of the state 
of things that led up to coercion: “I was in Ireland to see 
that men were not murdered, to see that they were not 
ruined because they did what was right, to see that they 
were allowed to earn their living without. interference by 
others.” These are not very inhuman objects, but the pow- 
er to accomplish them was wanting till the first Coercion 
Act had been passed. Then followed the long contest be- 
tween Mr. Forster and Mr. Parnell, which ended with the 
arrest of the latter and the break-up of the power of the 
Land League. 

You know why Mr. Forster resigned the Chief Secretary- 
ship for Ireland. If he had been the Halifax some men call 
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him, he would have stayed in office, and when he was out 
he would have trimmed his sails to any breeze that would 
have carried him back to the Cabinet. But the cry against 
him in the Bradford Caucus and elsewhere is that he will 
not blindly follow the party leader. He has taken an inde- 
pendent line on various questions. He has censured the 
Egyptian policy, or no policy, of the late Government; the — 
policy, as Gordon called it, of a log drifting out to sea. He 
still censures it. The chances in the new division of Brad- 
ford for which he is to stand are, they say, against him, but 
not for that does he bate a jot of his straightforwardness 
in opposing what he thinks wrong. It would be easy for 
him to make his peace with the Bradford Caucus. They 
censured him at the time when he voted to censure the 
Government, and they are doing what they can now to turn 
him out of Bradford. But Mr. Forster neither retracts nor 
apologises. He restates the case against the Gladstone Goy- 
ernment without bitterness but with unanswerable force. 
Nor does he promise to be more amenable to discipline for 
the future. He declines to walk under Lord Rosebery’s 
umbrella, whether Mr. Gladstone or anybody else holds it. 
There is this about umbrellas, he observes, that if they are 
so very big as that would have to be, they come down be- 
fore your eyes and you do not see where you are going. 
“And I must speak out,’ adds he; “I have not such confi- 
dence in Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy that I can undertake 
to follow him wherever he leads.” On most points of what 
is supposed to be the Liberal programme for the future, Mr. 
Forster is at one with the party and will rejoice to work 
with the party. But he well knows, though he does not say 
so, that it is his duty to lead as well as follow; to state his 
convictions freely ; to try to make them the convictions of his 
fellow-Liberals. He is grateful to Bradford for its long sup- 
port. “Again T thank you,” he says, “and I thank you for 
this more than for anything else, that for the long time I have 
been your member I have not been your mere delegate, not 
your mere mouthpiece, but your representative, doing what 
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I thought to be right; and upon no other condition will I 
serve you in the future.” That is an expression of the best 
and highest and most honourable spirit in the public life of 
England. 

You hear machinists on the one hand, and speculative 
publicists on the other, complain that Mr. Forster is break- 
ing up the Liberal party. Nothing could be more absurd. 
The Liberal party in England will cease to be Liberal when 
it is controlled by the local managers whose one idea of Lib- 
eralism is obedience to the behests of Birmingham. It has 
always hitherto tolerated and encouraged independence. It 
embraces many sections and shades of opinion. Its hold 
upon the people is due to the breadth and flexibility of its 
organisation. Narrow it and make it mechanical, and you 
will soon see the limits of its power. 


die 
HIS DEATH AND HIS CLAIMS TO THE GRATITUDE OF HIS COUNTRY. 
[Lonpon, April 6, 1886.] 


It is eight months since Mr. Forster was attacked by the 
illness which ended fatally yesterday afternoon at a quarter 
to one. He has been a considerable figure in English public 
life for more than thirty years; since 1870 he has been a 
great one; since 1880 one of the very greatest. You may 
roughly estimate the place he held by the space he occupies 
this morning in The Times, which devotes six columns to his 
biography and a leading article to the consideration of his 
life. I assume that the leading facts of his career are known, 
and touch only on certain passages, and on the more marked 
traits of his character. . 

There have been six great questions in which Mr. Forster 
took a deep interest and a great part: The relations of Eng- 
land to the United States during the Civil War; the Colo- 
nies; Reform; Education; the Ballot; Ireland. The two 
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with which his name, at least of late years, has been most 
closely identified are education and Ireland. And it is by a 
cruel irony of fate that his death occurs in the very week 
when the Irish question is once more to be brought forward 
in the House of Commons in its very broadest form, by the 
newest and greatest convert to Home Rule. 

Hardly a word can be necessary to an American audience 
on Mr. Forster’s services to the American cause from 1861 
to 1865. We all knew then, and we shall never forget, that 
of the small band who pleaded in England the cause of Free- 
dom and the Union, Mr. Forster was one of the foremost. 
We had no better friend. Mr. Bright excepted, we had not 
one who wrought for us so steadily, so ably, with so much 
success. He spoke in the House, he spoke from many a plat- 
form to many a great popular audience ; his labours in pub- 
lic and private were incessant. We owe to him not a little 
of that ardent sympathy with the Republic and that loyal 
friendship of race which kept so much of Lancashire and 
the North of England on our side. Into no cause did Mr. 
Forster throw himself with more heart and soul than into that 
in which, as he believed, and has ever believed, the interests 
of England and the interests of America were alike involved. 

This was at the very outset of his Parliamentary career, 
which, beginning with his election for Bradford in 1861, con- 
tinued to the last. He was member for Bradford for just a 
quarter of a century. Within four years of his entrance into 
the House of Commons, he became Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, a post which probably gave to his mind that strong 
bent toward great Imperial questions which ever after dis- 
tinguished him. He never swerved from his advocacy of a 
close union, in spirit if not in form, between the mother 
country and the colonies. He extended this doctrine till it 
embraced English-speaking countries the world over. He 
had a clear vision of Anglo-Saxon supremacy and a perfect 
belief that England and America, united in a common poli- 
cy, could not only control the commerce but keep the peace 
of the world. He was for Imperial Federation, as the phrase 
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now runs, and meetings to advance that cause were among 
the last at which he was present. The Colonists well know 
what a friend they had in Mr. Forster, and his name was a 
household word on the banks of the St. Lawrence and by 
the wooded shores of Sydney harbour. 

His contributions to the cause of Reform and extension of 
the Franchise began with the struggle of 1866, which pro- 
duced the Reform Bill of 1867. They continued down to 
the passage of the last Reform Act of 1884. Of every meas- 
ure for enlarging the share of the people in the government 
of the country he was an advocate. The one measure of 
which he had entire charge personally was the Ballot Act, 
which he carried through the Commons in 1871, and over 
the heads of the Lords in the year following. 

But it was the Education Act of 1870 which was the chief 
constructive work of Mr. Forster’s life. His belief in the 
English people was a reasoned belief. He was a Radical, 
not a fanatic. He perfectly understood that the triumph of 
democracy in America was a triumph of enlightenment, of 
popular knowledge, of educated good sense. He foresaw 
that. the day when the still unenfranchised masses of Eng- 
lish people would have the vote was near. He sought to 
provide for its arrival. As Minister of Education (under 
the cumbrous official title of Vice-President of the Commit- 
tee of Council on Education), he brought in and carried the 
great meastre of 1870. It was a bill which for the first 
time recognised and undertook to enforce the responsibility 
of tlie State for the schools. The principle that underlay 
its complicated provisions was simple and efficient. The 
State was not to create schools; it was to accept those 
which existed, see that a local authority should establish oth- 
ers where needed, and assume the duty of guaranteeing a 
proper standard of teaching by a system of inspection. This 
bill created the School Board, in a word; and the School 
Boards of England have been and are the best agents of that 
instruction for her youth which gives the best promise for 
her political future. 
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He had to carry his bill in the teeth of the most strenu- 
ous and bitter opposition from two sets of foes. The Church 
attacked it because it threatened Church authority over ed- 
ucation. The Dissenters attacked it because it yielded too 
much to the claims of the Church. The parsons denounced 
measure and author as infidel. The Nonconformist minis- 
ters assailed both as mere tools of existing ecclesiastical as- 
cendency. Time has vindicated Mr. Forster and proved the 
soundness of his views. Nobody now dreams of repealing 
his act. 

It was on the formation of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry in 
1880 that Mr. Forster became Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
Earl Cowper was Viceroy, but Mr. Forster governed the 
country. How he governed it is a question on which Irish Na- 
tionalists and Englishmen differed widely at the time. But 
other questions are now to the front. Mr. Forster’s conduct 
is matter of history, and not of present controversy. The 
winter of 1880-81 was one of the most gloomy in the history 
of Ireland. The Land League was rising into power, and, 
as Mr. Gladstone said, crime dogged its footsteps. Mr. Fors- 
ter bent all his energies to cope with organised outrage. It 
was too much for him or for anybody with only the ordi- 
nary powers of law, and therefore it was that he obtained 
from Parliament those extraordinary powers for the sup- 
pression of crime by an act to which those who profited by 
crime gave the nickname of Coercion Act. Then and dur- 
ing the whole session which followed Mr. Forster became 
the target for Irish attacks. He was assailed in the House 
of Commons with a cool, persistent, calculating ferocity 
without precedent, and never since surpassed by its invent- 
ors. He might have escaped these attacks as the Irish Sec- 
retary in the late Government escaped them, by abandoning 
all effort to enforce the law and leaving the country at the 
mercy of the League. He did not so construe his duty. 
He waged war on outrage, on murder, on agrarian crime of 
every degree. The storm of insults that daily howled about 
him in the House never turned him from his one purpose of 
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restoring social order in Ireland. He was accused of im- 
prisoning 900 suspects, and keeping them in prison without 
trial. Whoever else may accuse him, accusation would come 
with a poor grace from us in America who during the war 
locked up nearly 40,000 men on suspicion of disloyalty, and 
seldom thought of trying them. 

A duel was going on between the League and the Gov- 
ernment—or, if you like, between Mr. Parnell and Mr. Fors- 
ter—which ended for the time by the retirement of Mr. 
Parnell into the peaceful seclusion of Kilmainham Gaol. 
The power of the League was broken. So great had it be- 
come that if Mr. Forster had not locked up Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Parnell might soon have locked up Mr. Forster. That a 
worse fate did not befall the Chief Secretary was due to 
the merest chance; or, as some would say, to Providential 
interposition. The history of the plots to murder Mr. Fors- 
ter came out in the investigation of the Phoenix Park trag- 
edy. Nobody will forget the assassins who looked into the 
window of the railway carriage at Westland Row where sat 
Mr. Forster’s wife and daughter, before whose eyes they 
meant to kill him. They did not, simply because he had 
driven to Kingstown instead of taking the train. 

In Dublin they show the stranger—I was shown it a fort- 
night ago—the bridge on which Mr. Forster was to have 
been murdered, and over which he actually drove while an 
accident detained the car with a white horse which should 
have preceded him as a signal to his assassins. These were 
but two attempts out of many. 

Mr. Forster made one retort in his singularly forcible and 
sagacious speech at Bradford which may rank with the best 
of its kind. The Irish went to St. George’s Hall to silence 
the man who had charged Mr. Parnell with complicity with 
agrarian crime. They interrupted Mr. Forster, after their 
manner, with savage yells. He bore it till the interruptions 
threatened to put an end to his speech. Then he turned to 
the gallery where the Irish were massed, and said, “As you 
did not succeed in murdering me in Ireland, you will have 
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to hear me in England.” The roar of cheers which followed 
showed the Parnellites that they had no choice but to be 
silent; and for the rest of the evening silent they were. 

Mr. Forster knew well enough his life was aimed at, but 
went his way with a tranquil courage which even among 
his Irish enemies was not without its admirers. When he 
resigned on account of the Kilmainham Treaty, to which he 
refused to be a party, he had cleared the ground for his suc- 
cessor. It is the fashion among those who do not like him 
to say he failed. Ask Mr. Parnell, and the other leaders 
of the Land League which Mr. Forster shattered, what they 
think. 

To the memorable scenes that followed in the House of 
Commons I need refer but briefly. The attack on Mr. Par- 
nell as one who connived at outrage and murder made a 
profound impression on the country, and it remained unan- 
swered at the time save by a counter attack from Mr. Par- 
nell on Mr. Forster’s administration of the law. The Irish, 
I suppose, will never forgive the man whom they so long as- 
sailed. He was hated to the last; that was his reward for 
two years of devoted service and heroic effort to secure to 
Treland the rights which we most value in America. He 
was, of course, an opponent of Home Rule; “no Home 
Rule,” they say, were the last words that passed the lips of 
the dying statesman. 

“He was a man,” said Mr. Gladstone in his eulogy upon 
Mr. Forster, “upon whom there can be no doubt that Nat- 
ure had laid her hand for the purpose of forming a thor- 
oughly genuine and independent character.” It was this 
very genuineness and independence which brought him 
sometimes into collision with his colleagues. Mr. Forster 
was incapable of compromising with his conscience. He 
took immense pains to be right; he studied and mastered 
his subject; there were no difficulties before which his in- 
dustry shrank; then, once convinced, he was adamant. Mr. 
Gladstone resented at the time Mr. Forster’s resignation and 
his statement of the causes of his resignation, but he now 
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lifts himself high enough to say that his Chief Secretary for 
Ireland administered his great office in a spirit of self-sacri- 
fice and genuine philanthropy. That is not an adequate 
tribute, but it covers and repels the charges which the Irish 
Nationalists used to bring against him. 

Patriotism was with Mr. Forster a passion; his love of 
freedom intense; his conception of duty unbending. He 
had humour and good humour, and he bore with singular 
stoicism the invective which the Irish heaped upon him. 
When he spoke, he spoke to the point. Of rhetoric he had 
little; of grace or finish of style, almost none; but he hada 
power of clear statement and an energy of intellect which 
made his speeches impressive. At times he was eloquent— 
the eloquence which comes from directness and picturesque- 
ness of speech, from sheer intensity of conviction, and from 
burning sympathies. In the House he was an effective de- 
bater. On the platform at Bradford he could rouse a wild 
enthusiasm. He cultivated none of the arts of the drawing- 
room; men often thought him rough, but appeal to him for 
a service and he was kindness itself. Amid the pale shad- 
ows which flit through modern public life, Mr. Forster was 
a solid and vigorous individuality; a force in politics; a 
man who had to be reckoned with; who could not be ca- 
joled; who was stubborn for the right. He was a type of 
Englishman who would have made his mark in any period 
of English history; one of that great middle-class from 
which so many of the best of them have sprung. He dies 
unhappily at the very moment when his experience, his sa- 
gacity, his fearlessness might have been of most service to 
the country he profoundly loved. : 


LORD IDDESLEIGH. 


[Lonpox, January 15, 1887.] 


In all the long biographies of the late Lord Iddesleigh 
which papers of all kinds publish, you will look in vain for 
good anecdotes of him. His was not a life which lent itself 
to gossip. What is said of him is for the most part well 
said. Justice is done to his purity of character, his fine sense 
of honour, his unselfishness, his genuine abilities, his services 
to his party and to the State. If there be a point on which 
our English friends do not seem to care to dwell, it is Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s share in the Treaty of Washington. 
That has never been a popular business here, and it was 
always thought that Mr. Gladstone showed much cleverness 
in putting one of the Conservative leaders on a Commission 
whose labours were foredoomed to a cold acknowledgment 
in England. The coldness would have become rancorous 
party hostility and pertinacious opposition, had not Sir Staf- 
ford compromised his party by his adhesion to the Treaty. 
And it really is odd that one of the few stories about him 
should relate to his visit to Washington, and should consist 
chiefly in a friendly reminiscence of the fact that he was 
photographed in boots which, to the American eye, were 
excessively thick. 

Lord Iddesleigh was not what is called a society man, but 
there were many houses in London where he was to be met 
more or less frequently. At some he called with old-fash- 
ioned polite regularity once a year. Then, instead of limit- 
ing himself to the conventional twenty minutes and discuss- 
ing the weather, he stayed for an hour or longer, and talked 
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exceedingly well. A good deal depended on the encourage- 
ment he» got from his hostess, but he had far too much + of 
the stately courtesy of the generation to which he belonged 
to let it be seen in any case that he was paying a visit as a 
mere formality. He would not discharge a social obligation 
as if it were a bill of exchange. As a talker he had no 
great reputation. He did not care to shine, and he lacked 
that confidence of manner and assertiveness of tone on which 
the reputation of so many talkers so much depend. He pre- 
ferred an audience of one or two. If he had a listener to 
his mind his conversation was often very good. It was the 
talk which came from a full mind; if anything, his mind 
was, for the purposes of mere success in life, too full, his in- 
terests too various, his estimate of the relative claims of con- 
flicting or competing subjects not decisive enough. He did 
not resolve on politics till he was thirty-seven. He had been 
in his youth a scholar—not using the word too strictly— 
knew his classics, cultivated literature, not, as Sydney Smith 
said, on a little oatmeal, but on six thousand a year sterling. 
He shot, rode, did most of the things which well-born young 
English country gentlemen commonly do. To the last his 
tastes remained eclectic. His Edinburgh address showed 
he had kept up his reading, and even his thinking, on sub- 
jects which have nothing to do with party politics. He 
came near being a financier of a high order. In that, as in 
the more strictly political part of his career, it was thought 
that Mr. Gladstone’s influence was harmful to him. He 
never quite emancipated himself from the private secretary- 
ship, and the spell which Mr. Gladstone knows how to cast 
on those who once come into close contact with him remain- 
ed on Sir Stafford to the last. His private life was far more 
complete for all this miscellany of interests. Probably his 
public life was less concentrated, less earnest, less successful. 

Lord Carnarvon publishes a letter on Lord Iddesleigh which 
contains two rather striking points. “In the bitterest crisis 
of the bitterest political struggle of recent years,” writes Lord 
Carnarvon, “I remember his saying to me, ‘I never rise in 
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the House of Commons without a kindly feeling to Glad- 
stone.’” Precisely, and that was one of the traits in Sir Staf- 
ford’s amiable character of which his own party complained 
most loudly. I said that he never freed himself from the 
spell which Mr. Gladstone cast upon him. This is confirma- 
tion enough. Then adds Lord Carnarvon: “ His love of lit- 
erature was great, and almost the only personal difference of 
opinion in these many years that I can now recall was over 
a disputed passage of Chaucer.” The two men were col- 
leagues, each holding high office in the State. Most English- 
men will think it slightly ludicrous that two Cabinet Minis- 
ters should be losing their tempers over a crabbed line in an 
early English poet. 

Pity more of them do not care more abont poetry and oth- 
er things than politics and potatoes. The fault of English- 
men, of most Englishmen, in public life is the limitation of 
their intellectual interests. Sir Stafford was in 1885 one of 
the few men left in the House of Commons who could tap a 
classical quotation, just as Mr. Gladstone is now almost the 

only man who ever ventures on a line from Virgil. The cult- 
ure of Fox and his Whiggery are vanishing together. Lord 
Carnarvon is a charming example of the survival of letters in 
a statesman, yet he is almost as lonely in the House of Lords 
as Sir Stafford was in the lower Chamber. The peers who 
have a strain of learning do not speak ; Lord Sherbrooke, for 
example; and those who speak most often have little learn- 
ing beyond the domain of the practical. The late Lord Der- 
by has left no successor. Of the present Lord Derby, it was 
his father himself who said that a blue book had more charm 
for him than Homer had. ; 

I speak of Lord Iddesleigh as I knew him late in his life; 
earlier I did not know him at all except as one knows a Min- 
ister inthe House of Commons from the gallery, or a person- 
age one sees across a drawing-room. For some years past, 
and while he was still in the House of Commons, I met him 
pretty often. When the door opened and the servant an- 
nounced Sir Stafford Northcote, there was always a slight 
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stir in the company. A group of English men and women 
* are seldom wholly insensible to the approach of a Cabinet 
Minister. The signs of interest are slight but sufficient. 
The figure which entered was not very tall, not what a sol- 
dier would call well set up, not in itself remarkable for dig- 
nity or distinction. The large head, square in front, was strik- 
ing enough, and the eyes might have been fine if you could 
have got behind the spectacles; but the full grayish white 
beard, trimmed almost to a point, always seemed to pull 
the head down. It drooped, and the hands either hung - 
loose or were clasped about his hat, if hat he happened 
to have, so that the air of the whole man was a little dep- 
recating. He seemed just the least doubtful whether he 
should come in or not, and as if he had not made up his 
mind, or as if the servant with his announcement had made 
it up for him. ‘ 

That was your first impression. A second look showed 
you how wrong you were. You had mistaken outward 
signs for inward uncertainty; of which there was none. 
What you too rashly thought timidity was gentleness and 
refinement of manner. The younger Englishman—not all, 
but some—enters a room as if it belonged to him, or as if 
he were going to annex it and all it contained. Not so Sir 
Stafford. He was rather carelessly dressed, too, but what- 
ever you thought of his dress or of details in his appearance, 
you never were in the least doubt that there stood before 
you an English gentleman of the best period ; or of the best 
which anybody now knows by personal experience and obser- 
vation. He assumed no authority, he seemed never to care to 
assert that which rightfully belonged to him. Yet he was 
certainly not the kind of man with whom other men thought 
they might take liberties. He was clear, accurate, judicious, 
not brilliant, humourous at times, always sincere, always in- 
teresting. Of late he was depressed, even melancholy, and 
roused himself with an effort. One of the staunchest of 
friends, said his friends. It was possible to think it had. 
been better for Sir Stafford had he been a staunch enemy 
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also. He always seemed to hold it beneath him to engage 
in a personal contest. 

His reputation in the House of Commons has suffered by 
little fault of his own. It might be said that the degenera- 
tion of the House could be traced by the decay of Sir Staf- 
ford’s authority. He would not change with the times. He 
undertook, as he supposed, to lead a House composed of men 
who were, in a measure, like himself; of men who respected 
the traditions of the House, and of the class which till lately 
gave the tone to its proceedings. Certainly he never expected 
to have to face a mutiny in his own ranks. Into that unhap- 
py business I do not now wish to go far. The story of the 
Fourth Party, of the long guerilla war they carried on against 
their nominal chief, of the final triumph of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and banishment of Sir Stafford to the Lords, is 
known of all men. This is not the moment to attack, still 
less to defend, Lord Randolph. He had taken for his motto: 
Autres temps, autres meurs—and added to himself, other men 
also. But the notion that has become current about Sir 
Stafford’s leadership does him injustice. He lacked, indeed, 
pugnacity, the delight in conflict for conflict’s sake. The 
Donnybrook Fair doctrine, whenever you see a head hit it, was 
not his. He missed opportunities which a less scrupulous man 
would have seized. He abstained from retorts that sprung 
naturally to less delicate lips. It is impossible to conceive of 
Sir Stafford Northcote, under no matter what provocation, 
addressing an opponent across the table—even in an under- 
tone—as “ You old humbug.” It has never been re- 
corded of him that, in reply to a proposal from a rather 
distinguished member of his party to speak on a pending 
question, he asked what was the use of being leader if he 
could not keep such a old fool as *s mouth shut. 
He kept his best retorts for the table. A friend told him 
that the defeat of the Ministry on the Budget had been ar- 
ranged by the Ministry themselves. “No,” said Sir Staf- 
ford, “if they had arranged it, it would have failed.” Had 
he but said this sort of thing at times from the Front Bench, 
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it might have been less easy to oust him from the leadership 
of his party. 

But for legitimate opposition as he understood it, Sir Staf- 
ford was a singularly capable man. I have seen him fence 
with the Old Parliamentary Hand on a question of pro- 
cedure, and pink his man. I have heard him sum up a de- 
bate in which the greatest debater of the House had made 
one of his most telling speeches, and reply to him point by 
point, with triumph. At critical moments his eye kindled, 
his voice reached easily to the gallery and filled the chamber 
with its rather harsh resonance; he had energy of manner 
and abundant intellectual resource. Certainly he lacked dash 
and devil, and for a party in a militant mood he was by no 
means an ideal chief. He never mastered, or perhaps never 
accepted, the maxim that the business of an Opposition is to 
oppose. That, I think, was the first cause of the cabal against 
him. It is the fashion to speak of Lord Randolph Churchill 
as having intrigued and conspired against his chief from mo- 
tives of personal ambition. Lord Randolph is probably not 
deficient in personal ambition, but he is before all things, or 
was, a party man. His idea of the duty of the leader of a 
party in opposition was to turn out the Ministry ; to attack, 
harass, annoy, diminish, and finally overturn the reigning 
majority. In season and out of season was his motto, and 
all is fair in war, his doctrine. Sir Stafford Northcote did 
not adopt that doctrine, and because he did not the Fourth 
Party was formed, and took up very much the position 
adopted by the francs-tireurs in the German war; a kind of 
land privateers. 

This much and no more will I say on a subject fitter for 
some other occasion. Nor will I go into Lord Iddesleigh’s 
Foreign Office administration. He came to that enormously 
difficult post much too late in life. He had no natural bent 
for foreign affairs. He had not the physical strength, or 
flexibility, or quickness which fit a man to deal with an intol- 
erable accumulation of business, due in a measure to the faul- 
ty organisation of the office. No wonder Lord Iddesleigh 
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failed to make an impression on continental Cabinets. But 
it was, after all, only an episode in his life, and the verdict 
of his countrymen on his life as a whole is one of which his 
family and friends have every right to be proud. 


MR. BRIGHT. 


i: 


THE LIBERAL LEADER AS HE APPEARED IN 1866 AND AGAIN 
Iw 1882. 


[Loxnon, March 9, 1889.] 


Ir was to Mr. Sumner that I owed my first introduction to 
Mr. Bright. They were old friends, and any one who at that 
time—it was in 1866—presented himself to the great English- 
man with a letter from the Massachusetts Senator was sure 
of being kindly received. Mr. Bright was to speak in Bir- 
mingham on the new Reform Bill, and I went down from 
London, as I have often done since and shall never do again, 
to hear him. I believe I came over from the continent on 
purpose; at any rate, I got to Birmingham but just in time 
for the speech in the Town Hall, in the evening. When it 
was over I sent Mr. Sumner’s letter to Mr. Bright, and was 
asked to the room where he was discussing the situation with 
a number of local celebrities. 

There had been a great outdoor meeting of fifty thousand 
people, or more, that day. The Town Hall holds perhaps 
five thousand, all standing except in the galleries and on the 
platform. The first [had missed. The second gave me my 
first notion of what English enthusiasm and English cheers 
were like. Mr. Bright had been welcomed as nobody else in 
those days was welcomed. He was the idol of Birmingham, 
which was then, as it still is, the home of the most convinced, 
intelligent, and rational Radicalism in all England. On the 
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question of the new Reform Bill he and his constituents were 
at one. It was a Middle Class franchise which that bill pro- 
posed, and of the middle classes Mr. Bright has ever been the 
champion and representative. They include, at least in the 
Midlands, the better class of artisans, and of these the hall was 
full. They had been stirred, as Bright alone knew how to 
stir them, by the last sentences of his speech; one of the 
finest and most characteristic of his perorations. Their hur- 
rahs were still echoing in the corridors and dimly-lighted 
passages about the hall, as I took the hand which Mr. Bright 
held out to me. 

It was not a moment to forget—the moment in which one 
of the wishes of a lifetime was granted. Among Englishmen 
then living there was none whom I more cared to see; no 
orator whom, judged by his reported speeches, I thought his 
equal; no Englishman who had done the same kind of serv- 
ice to his country and to ours; none whose political mission 
had a character so apostolic as his. It was a long time ago 
and I, like the Birmingham artisans, was full of enthusiasms, 
all of which I hope I have not outlived. 

With this feeling of more than admiration for Mr. Bright, 
it was my good fortune to see him first in all the illumination 
of one of his great popular triumphs. What Burke said of 
Conway came into mind instantly as I looked at him, “ Hope 
elevated and joy brightened his crest,” a quotation from his 
favourite Milton. His manner, even amid these trumpet 
blasts, never lost its simplicity —it was in pure simplicity 
that lay so much of its incomparable charm. The flush of 
triumph did not intoxicate him. You hardly saw a trace of 
the deep feeling which surely filled his soul, save in the lu- 
minous glow of his eyes. Istammered out some compliment 
about his speech. “ Yes,” he said, “it was a good meeting, 
was it not?” There was not much time to talk. The hour 
was late. The day had been a fatiguing one, his health was 
none too strong. He asked about Sumner affectionately, 
and about some matters in America, with the keen interest he 
ever had in things American. He was pleased that an Ameri- 
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can had come to Birmingham to hear him speak. He asked 
me to pay him a visit at Rochdale. The others looked on, I 
thought curiously, while these few sentences were spoken. 

It was a low room, rather crowded, with two jets of gas 
flickering in the face of the orator. His hair even then 
was gray, though abundant, the complexion florid, and the 
rather irregular but powerful features gave you at first sight 
an impression of singular force and firmness of character. 
So did the whole man. The broad shoulders, the bulk of 
the figure, the solid massiveness of this masterful individu- 
ality, the immovable grasp of his feet upon the firm earth, 
his uprightness of bearing, the body knit to the head as 
closely as capital to column—all together made the least 
careful observer perceive that here was one in whose armour 
the flaws were few. He looked straight at you, not as if he 
meant to or by an effort of will but with the natural direct- 
ness of a child or an animal—there was neither fixedness 
nor flinching but perfect frankness. 

Neither then nor since, during the two and twenty years 
I have known hin, did I ever see an expression on his face 
which did not bear the stamp of sincerity. No man hated 
pretension or falsity of any kind more than he. It was 
obvious he could hate. There were lines in his face which 
never came there by peaceful reflection. He was of those 
who think they do well to be angry against baseness and 
injustice, against oppression and privilege. It was the spirit 
of the Old Testament quite as much as of the New. His 
mission was in a measure one of destruction; he had spent 
his life in uprooting abuses; in thundering against tyrannical 
institutions ; in denouncing laws and law-makers who stood 
between the people and prosperity. The passion for justice 
was not stronger in him than the hatred of injustice. 

You may say that all these things were not likely to be 
visible in the first five minutes, nor were they. What I 
mean is that Bright’s face answered to the conception one 
had formed of it, and that long familiarity never changed 
the first impression of that first interview. If we are to 
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accept Arnold’s classification of civilising elements into Greek 
and Hebrew, there is no doubt where Bright belongs. It 
was the Hebrew element which dominated him. Isaiah was 
his prophet, and I have seen him at times—mostly in public, 
but sometimes also in private—when the lightnings of his 
eye might have flashed from the sternest of Hebrew messen- 
gers from the Most High. A good photograph of him has 
often an air of benignity, and an air of benignity belongs 
to him, but he does not wear it always. The broad arch of 
the forehead, the crown of hair set far back on the head, 
the beautiful gray eyes, the gentle manner, find their con- 
trast in the perverse curve of the mouth and the strongly, 
heavily moulded jaw. He was a saint, if you like, but a 
saint who belonged to the church militant. He was a man 
of peace, always in arms to prevent you from going to war. 
The word reminds me of the interview which among all 
those I had with Mr. Bright was, next after the first, most 
impressive tome. It was the morning after he resigned office 
on account of the bombardment of the forts at Alexandria. 
I called on him at his rooms in Piccadilly. He occupied the 
same for many years on the second floor of the house num- 
bered 182. It has lately been pulled down to make way for 
a smart new block. He had the whole of the second floor, 
and the room in which he sat and worked and received vis- 
itors was large and comfortably furnished, with an outlook 
into Green Park. It was a sunny July morning; brighter 
than is often to be seen in London; the sun streaming in 
through the three large windows. Bright was in his dress- 
ing-gown; a garment to which, like Carlyle, he was much 
attached ; not a fashionable short smoking-jacket, but an 
ample robe that fell below his knees. He was not given to 
conventional speeches, but he said as the door opened, “Ah, 
you are very good to call on a Minister out of office.” His 
tone and look were both of depression. I said his resigna- 
tion would be regretted as much in America as in England, 
and that, if he cared to say anything in addition to what was 
known, his friends would be eager to hear it. “No,” he 
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answered, “I have nothing to say.” So we talked for two 
or three minutes about the weather and the last dinner party, 
and I rose to go. “Sit down,” he said, and forthwith be- 
gan on his resignation and the Egyptian business generally. 
Much of what he said was for the public and was published 
- at the time; some can never be published. He was extreme- 
ly agitated; the tears were sometimes in his eyes. It was 
a crisis in his life. He longed to be useful. He liked office. 
The Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster suited him 
perfectly. There was no administrative or departmental 
work, which he hated; there was a salary, £2000 a year, 
which he did not object to draw, and there was a seat in the 
Cabinet, with all the authority and dignity which Cabinet 
rank confers. Mr. Gladstone and he were united by almost 
lifelong ties. His attachment to his chief was as strong as 
it is possible for such an attachment to be. He said— 

“ You know something about the relations between us. 
You know what I expected from his Government. You 
know what it costs me to part from it and from him.” 

“Then why resign?” 

He got up from his chair, walked to the window, and 
stood there looking out on the green fields and blue sky. 
Then he turned, walked back with a flushed face and flam- 
ing eyes, and burst out— 

“Do you think I am going to be party to an act like the 
bombardment of Alexandria? If it were just, if it were 
necessary, I should hate to be responsible for it in the least 
degree. But it is not just, it is not necessary. It is a 
wanton and wicked outrage on a nation which has a right 
to be free. I have borne witness against war all my life 
long. I abhor it. None of our wars have been just. There 
has not been a just war since William the Third, except your 
war to put down the Rebellion. My legacy to my children 
is a message of peace. Do you think, do you think, at my 
age I am going to be false to all my principles, to go back 
on all my record, to retract all I have said, to sanction such 
an act as this, to leave my children a heritage of shame and 
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disgrace, to leave behind me for them the memory that their 
father was a traitor and a renegade? Never!” 

His voice was hoarse with passion, with the passion of a 
great nature stirred to its depths. The smooth tones had be- 
come rough and hard. He spoke with all the energy of sor- 
rowful indignation at a great wrong which he was powerless 
to prevent. He had tried to prevent it and failed, and grief 
and righteous anger surged and boiled within him. Thad 
never, anywhere, on the platform or in the House, known » 
him in this mood, nor heard such tones, nor seen such gest- 
ures. He went on— 

“JT have spoken to nobody as I speak to you. Of course 
Ihave protested. I have argued, entreated, remonstrated, all 
in vain. I believe I threatened. It was equally vain. I 
appealed to Gladstone. He listened but I could not move 
him. Ido not censure him; not a word of what I say about 
the war is meant for censure on Gladstone. There is no 
purer soul than his. He believes himself right. Nothing 
would induce him to fire a shot if he did not. But I must 
judge for myself. I resigned three days ago, but it is only 
this morning the world is allowed to know it. I could not 
sleep for the roar of those English guns at Alexandria. It 
is the end of my public life. 1 never shall take office again. 
My work is done.” 

To hear him was distressing. Nothing could be more pa- 
thetic than the situation in which he found himself. It was 
breaking his heart to break with Mr. Gladstone. To make 
up his mind to that had been a-sore struggle. But he had 
quitted the Ministry and there was no going back. 

At the same time, it was clear that the merits of the 
Egyptian question played but a little part in the tragedy. 
What swayed him was not so much his conviction of the 
wickedness of this particular war, if war it could be called, 
as his conviction of the w ickedness of all war. His horror of 
bloodshed was as deep as any feeling of his nature. He hated 
war—hated it for its cruelty, and also, I think it must be 
said, because it interfered with the course of trade and the 
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growth of a nation’s prosperity. Lord Palmerston said of 
him that if an enemy landed at Dover, Bright would make 
a calculation whether it was cheaper to let him in or drive 
him out. The epigram has been quoted often. I quote it 
again, to say I think it a cruel slander. There was no more 
ardent patriot than Bright. He loved his country and his 
countrymen and believed the welfare of both dependent on 
peace. He shrank from the reproach he knew Alexandria 
- would bring on his country. It was one more precedent for 
violence, and therefore it was that with all the passionate 
energy of his nature he strove, and strove vainly, for peace. 


ies 


MR. BRIGHTS READING.—HIS TASTE IN POETRY.—HIS PLACE IN 
SOCIETY.—HIS TALK. 


Mr. Bright was not a man of wide reading or general cult- 
ure. He knew nothing of any language but English, and 
not much of any literature, English and American excepted. 
He had no knowledge of science, nor deep feeling in art. He 
was a type of his class—the middle class; with some of its 
narrowness of interest, and all its virtues, and with his own 
surpassing genius in addition to all. To those who despise 
culture, his name and the limitations of his mind will serve 
as an argument to the end of time. He deserves a better 
fate than that; and there is a far truer thing to be said of 
him, namely, that he perfectly understood how to make the 
most of his intellectual gifts. No Latin or Greek, but the 
best English of his time. He is not an argument for narrow- 
ing culture and limiting studies, unless you find another mind 
like his on which to try the same process. 

Everybody has heard that Milton—perhaps next after the 
Bible — was the book he miost cared for. That of itself 
impairs the force of the narrowing argument, for Milton is 
saturated with the classical spirit, and with classical lore. 
He who knows Milton well cannot be wholly ignorant of 
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antiquity. Bright knew by heart the poems, or nearly all the 
poems. The prose had no particular attraction for him; the 
Areopagitica, and one or two other pieces, excepted. What 
is remarkable is that there should be so little trace of Mil- 
ton’s diction in Bright’s prose. It is remarkable, but not 
inexplicable. He studied the poet wisely ; not for imitation, 
but for inspiration. He copied neither Milton nor anybody 
else. He learnt from him many secrets of style, which he 
used in his own way, not in Milton’s. There is little in the 
structure of Bright’s sentences, any more than in his choice 
of words, to remind you of the author of Paradise Lost. What 
he caught from him, if he had it not already, was the eleva- 
tion of tone which is alike remarkable in the poet and in the 
orator. “ He nothing common said or mean,” may be affirm- 
ed of both; if an alteration in Marvell’s fine line be permis- 
sible. In every speech, as in the whole life of this carpet- 
weaver of Rochdale, there is the note of distinction. He 
stands apart. He breathes the upper air. No man is more 
remote from the sordid or common; none more hostile to 
the vulgarity of thought amid which he passed his life. 

But if Milton, why not Shakespeare? I once asked Mr. 
Bright if it was true that he did not read Shakespeare. He 
said— 

“Tt is true I don’t read him.” 

“Will you tell us why ?” 

He gave the very oddest reason I ever heard. 

“Tt is the dialogue that spoils him for me. The break 
from sentence to sentence, the question and answer, the con- 
tinual interruption of the thought, divert the attention and 
impair the interest. The flow of thought is not sustained; 
the style goes to pieces.” 

There is no arguing with this, nor did I want to argue; 
but the answer may stand as an intellectual novelty. The 
Bible he knew well; and if Bright’s own incomparable style 
now and then suggests any original, it is the greater proph- 
ets of the Old Testament. Whether his reading was very 
various, even among English poets, may be doubted. It is 
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singular that, next to Milton, the one whom he most quoted 
should be George Wither. I have his own authority for it. 
He said to me once: “If you come across a quotation in any 
speech of mine which you don’t recognise, it is probably 
Wither.” He could hardly explain what it was that attract- 
ed him to this obscure writer, for obscure he is, and hardly 
more than two or three of Wither’s poems hold their place 
in literature. 

Late in life Bright read, I think, not very much except 
current writings on subjects that were nearest to him. He 
knew the latest pamphlet on Ireland, and the newest popu- 
lar arguments for Free Trade. He had a habit, which was 
not critical, of mentioning these ephemeral writings in some 
speech of his own, with unstinted praise. No advertisement 
could be so effective. He sold countless thousands of Mon- 
gredien’s treatise by such an allusion: and other thousands 
of a poor history of England. He was not critical. Even 
Milton had not formed his taste in poetry. He pronounced 
a panegyric on such very mediocre verse as is to be found 
in the Epic of Hades. Mr. Lewis Morris’s popularity, such 
as it is, dates from that sentence. 

Between Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone contrasts were 
more numerous than resemblances, but no contrast was 
stronger than between their habits of reading. Mr. Glad- 
stone has read, and does read, widely in at least half a dozen 
languages ; and his reading of the best books is continuous. 
Both of them read the last thing before sleeping. Mr. Glad- 
stone reads Homer. Mr. Bright read, not even his beloved 
Milton, but the last pamphlet somebody had sent him. And 
yet Mr. Gladstone’s English style is one of his weak points, 
and Mr. Bright’s English style one of his strong points. 
What a natural genius in the use of words he must have had! 

What he liked, I have always thought, in poetry—at any 
rate, in modern poetry—was the sentiment, rather than the 
poetry. There is no evidence that I know of that he cared 
much for the delicate art of Lord Tennyson, or for Matthew 
Arnold in all his force and purity. His favourite among 
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living or recent writers of verse was Mr. Whittier. Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Whittier had much in common. Both were 
members of the Society of Friends. Both were Abolition- 
ists, and there were other likenesses on which I need not 
dwell. Mr. Whittier’s anti-slavery verse had endeared him 
to his English co-religionist, whose enthusiasm embraced 
much more than the anti-slavery verse of the American 
poet. He admired the simplicity, the courage, the fervour 
in a holy cause, the faith in great things, which are among 
Mr. Whittier’s best gifts. He admired him altogether, 
quoted him, talked of him with delight. One night at din- 
ner—I may be indulged in saying that it was at my house 
—Mr. Bright turned the conversation to Mr. Whittier. The 
ladies had gone to the drawing-room. 

“ Of course you read Whittier.” 

“Yes, I have read him.” 

“But I mean, read him often. Do you mean to say you 
don’t know him by heart ?” 

“No, not much by heart.” 

“Not his best things? Don’t you know ‘Snowbound’? 
can’t you repeat it ?” 

And upon a general admission from the four or five who were 
present that no one of them could repeat it, Mr. Bright’s eye 
kindled, he got up, walked to the fireplace, put his back 
against the chimney-piece, and declaimed the whole poem. 

I can see him as he stood there, his beautiful face lighted 
up with the glow about him, and the deeper glow within 
him; his voice subdued to the size of the room, but not less 
rich, deep, melodious, and true than if rolling out to thou- 
sands ; his gesture, not frequent but decisive, and sometimes 
dramatic. Mr. Whittier never heard his own poetry so re- 
cited. I thought I should tell him of the scene. I never 
did, but I hope somebody will tell him now. When Mr. 
Bright had finished, we went upstairs. He carried Whit- 
tier with him, and talked of him to the ladies as he had 
talked to us; not, as I said before, critically, but with deep 
feeling, and real apprehension of what is best in him. 
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Nor did it end there. Mrs. Procter, the delightful young 
lady of eighty, as Mr. Lowell called her, was one of the 
company, alert, fresh, energetic, keen-witted, as she always 
was. I think Whittier was new to her; not familiar, at 
any rate. She listened intently. When the company broke 
up she drove Mr. Bright home—gave him a lift, is the 
phrase here. I saw her again not long after, and she told 
me that he repeated Whittier to her in the carriage all the 
way to Piccadilly; and when they had arrived, kept it 
standing a minute or two in front of his door while he 
finished what he had in hand. 

In the society of London Mr. Bright was a unique figure. 
Needless to say he never was a man of fashion. There was 
a long period during which the world of fashion held aloof 
from him. It ended before he became a Cabinet Minister 
and Privy Councillor. The Tribune of the People, as some 
of his friends used to call him, had ceased to be thought dan- 
gerous by the Classes. He was asked often to all sorts of 
houses and to all sorts of entertainments. While breakfasts 
were the fashion, he went to breakfasts. I think your friend 
Mr. Choate of New York will remember meeting him at 
breakfast, and walking home with him across Hyde Park. 
Mr. Bright, I know, remembered Mr. Choate, and asked 
about him more than once afterward; he was charmed with 
the American’s manner and talk, and quite forgave him for 
being a great lawyer. Lawyers, great or little, were not as 
a rule favourites with him. 

He was not often, I think, to be seen at parties, but dined 
out rather frequently. His curiosity about the great world 
came late in life, but it came. He had a curious exactitude, 
and when he was asked to dinner—as years ago was the 
custom —for quarter to eight, used to arrive at quarter to 
eight, while his hostess was putting the last touches to her 
toilette. His habit had this advantage, that he could hear 
the names of the guests as they were announced at the door 
of the drawing-room. If he did not hear, or if any one 
came in whom he did not know, he used to interrogate the 
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friend nearest to him eagerly—“ Who is that?” And if he 
failed to recognise the name—“Who is she? Tell me 
something about her.” 

To mere conventionalities he paid but scant respect. It 
was his habit to wear a black velvet waistcoat long after 
other people had ceased to wear them. I cannot remember 
ever to have seen one in London except his. It did not 
matter what he wore. There was no truer gentleman in 
the company—a phrase which is detestable, but has a mean- 
ing not easy to express briefly otherwise. There was no 
courtlier personage than this Quaker; none whose manners 
were more perfect. If there had been no standard of good 
manners he would have created one. It could not be said 
of him that “ manners maketh man”; the reverse was true. 
“The gentleman,” said Emerson, “is a man of truth;” the 
word “is a homage to personal and incommunicable quali- 
ties.’ Swift said, “ Whoever makes the fewest persons un- 
easy is the best bred in the company.” Mr. Bright’s sim- 
plicity was such that a stranger who was disconcerted by 
meeting him must have been timid indeed. 

Many years ago I took the late Dr. Ripley to see him. 
Dr. Ripley was a man of the world as well as a man of 
books, and admired Mr. Bright, and was most desirous to see 
him yet a little nervous at the prospect of the meeting. We 
had an appointment, and found him at breakfast in rooms 
he then occupied in Clarges Street. When the interview 
was over, Dr. Ripley’s first remark was, “ How completely 
Mr. Bright puts you at your ease.” He had been, neverthe- 
less, in one of his Hebraic moods. Something had angered 
him which had appeared in a certain London newspaper. 
He talked of it a minute or two, but finally ended with, 
“What does it signify what such a paper says? It was 
never anything but Palmerston’s s strumpet!” That will give 
you a notion how far his freedom of speech i in private ex- 
ceeded at times the freedom of his speech in public; which 
also exceeded, perhaps, that of any other great orator of his 
day. 
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His talk, always delightful, had many qualities. If any 
one thing could be said to characterise it more than another, 
it was dir ectness. Perhaps downrightness would be a more 
descriptive word. He said what he thought. Out it came, 
no matter to whom or about what he spoke his mind. It 
was impossible to take offence. There was not an atom of 
malice in him; for all his power of contempt and power of 
invective. 

There was a dinner during which India was discussed. A 
very eminent man of science expressed some strong opinions 
in favour of holding India by the sword, without much re- 
gard to the rights of the natives. Mr. Bright’s opinions are 
well known. He turned on the eminent man of science, who 
was also a man of high spirit, and told him in a few sentences 
what he thought; made him and the company see that his 
opinions, whatever their merits, were not according to knowl- 
edge. It was done with energy, unsparingly, but with un- 
ruffied sweetness of tone and manner. “TI never,” said the 
eminent man of science, contemplatively, as we walked up- 
stairs, “I never before realised how much pleasure a man may 
have in being told he is a fool.” Mr. Bright of course had 
used no such word, but he had perhaps conveyed the im- 
pression. 

There is at least one distinguished American who will re- 
call an occasion when a still stronger word was in fact used. 
It was in the lobby of the House of Commons, and the 
American had just been introduced to Mr. Bright as a friend 
of Mr. Greeley, who was still living. “Ah,” said the great 
Free Trader, “ does your friend Mr. Greeley still cling to that 
idiotic doctrine of Protection?” He had, and often expressed, 
a real regard for Mr. Greeley in other characters, but for Mr. 
Greeley, or for anybody else, as Protectionist, he had a kind 
of holy abhorrence. 

Another American was told of this little outburst, and the 
same evening met Mr. Bright at dinner. He was still in the 
combative mood—on that subject he was always combative 
and always scornful—and he began on it across the table. 
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“Well, Mr. Bright,” answered the American, “when I talk 
on Protection with a Free Trader, I always begin by admit- 
ting that I am an idiot.” It was a doubtful thing to say, 
but Mr. Bright, though perplexed for a moment, took it in 
good part, and the conversation turned. 

He preserved his seriousness of thought in the most frivo- 
lous society. Nobody had more humour, or lightness in 
hand, but if the subject was serious, or interested him deep- 
ly, he said his say seriously, or, as in the story I am going 
to tell you, bore his testimony unflinchingly. In the days 
of Mr. Gladstone’s earlier unpopularity —for society had 
prejudices against him long before he took Home Rule in 
hand—Mr. Bright was once dining at the same table with a 
certain Princess. Her Royal Highness made a remark dis- 
paraging to the Liberal leader. Mr. Bright turned to her 
gravely. ‘“ May Task you, ma’am, have you any children ?” 

“Yes; why do you ask?” 

“Let me beg of you, ma’am, to take them at the first 
opportunity where they may see Mr. Gladstone. When 
they see him, say to them that they are in the presence of 
the Englishman to whom God has permitted to do greater 
service to his own country than almost any other in his 
time.” 

Of Mr. Bright’s home life I have little or nothing to say. 
I paid a visit to Rochdale in 1866, two months after his in- 
vitation was given, but it was too hurried to be of much 
avail. I had to arrive and leave the same morning, on my 
way to Liverpool for the steamer. But at least I saw One 
Ash, his home, and the owner of it in his library. Neither 
Rochdale, nor the suburb or environs where Bright’s house 
stands, would be attractive but for him. His house was of 
brick, of no great size, nor anything other than what might 
be expected of a Quaker mansion. His family clung to the 
tastes and habits of his religion, and of his people. There 
was nothing gay but the bindings of his books, which I think 
had been given him. Nor can I repeat the talk, for it hap- 
pened to be altogether about private matters. 
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HIS ORATORY.—HIS METHOD OF PREPARATION.—SOME OF THE 
SECRETS OF HIS SUCCESS. 


[Lonpon, March 27, 1889.] 


Among many speeches of Mr. Bright’s which I have 
heard, one which is not the greatest has left the deepest 
impression. It was delivered in October 1873, to his con- 
stituents of Birmingham. He had been very ill for nearly 
three years, his life had been in danger, his reason threaten- 
ed. It was the second illness of the kind he had had to en- 
dure. Never a hard-working man, in one sense of the word, 
hating and altogether neglecting the drudgery of depart- 
mental business, he nevertheless put a great strain upon his 
mind. The interest he took in a great question shook him 
to the centre. His nature was sympathetic, emotional, pas- 
sionate. To keep himself under control when deeply stirred 
cost him great efforts. He had, moreover, a meditative 
mind; he brooded upon great subjects, and thought out, as 
few Englishmen do—for it is not an English habit of mind, 
or not the habit of most English statesmen—the principles 
which governed a case, or on which a policy was based. 
The religious mood, too, was with him just as much a politi- 
cal mood as anything else. He wrestled with his subject in 
the watches of the night; with tears and prayers, perhaps; 
certainly with the most strenuous thought of which he was 
capable, and with a sense of responsibility and anxious care 
which never left him. Whenever he spoke, he lifted politics 
from a lower to a higher level. 

All this told upon his strength. In the winter of 1870, 
then President of the Board of Trade in Mr. Gladstone’s 
first administration, he broke down. So critical was his con- 
dition that his doctor ordered him out of London instantly. 
The doctor had been summoned in the morning, Mr. Bright 
went to Norwood the same afternoon, and his voice was not 
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again heard in public till the autumn of 1873. He had re- 
signed office, and resumed it again in August of that year ; 
not in his old post, which demanded too much work, but in 
the sinecure of the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. 

In the October following he once more met his constitu- 
ents, who, meantime, had re-elected him without a contest, 
on his new acceptance of office. The desire to hear him was 
great. No ordinary hall—not even the Town Hall of Bir- 
mingham, large as it is—could contain the multitude, of his 
friends and supporters. It was arranged that he should speak 
in Bingley Hall, a kind of market, a mere covered area, where 
fifteen thousand or twenty thousand persons might stand and 
listen. For oratorical purposes it was as ill adapted as the 
Waverley Market in Edinburgh, where Mr. Gladstone tried his 
voice so sorely. Mr. Bright’s friends felt it to be a doubtful 
experiment, with his health still less firm than of old, but 
he was resolved to make it. 

The welcome they gave him as he entered was enough to 
shake the most iron nerve, and it possibly shook his. When 
he came to speak, his voice was hardly his own; the emotion 
of the moment mastered him and us. He began, in vibrating 
tones, with a reference to his long illness, and to the gener- 
ous forbearance of his constituents during the four years of 
his absence. There was nothing in the words he used which, 
as you read them, explains the effect they produced, but be- 
fore the few sentences on this subject were ended many of 
these hard-faced hearers were in tears. I believe—indeed, I 
think I afterward heard Bright admit—that, so afraid was 
he of breaking down with his own emotion, he said less than 
he meant to say. I have read the speech this morning. So 
simple, so reserved, are the opening sentences that, but for my 
memory of the scene, I should almost say that they expressed 
inadequately what he wished his constituents to understand. 
They do not give up their secret; they do not account for 
the uncontrollable agitation which swept over that great 
body of men. There is nothing in the printed page to sug- 
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gest the pathos of the speaker’s voice and look. But I read 
on to the end, and this is the end :— 

“For me the final chapter is now writing. It may be al- 
ready written; but for you, this great constituency, you have 
a perpetual youth and a perpetual future. I pray Heaven 
that in the years to come, when my voice is hushed, you may 
be granted strength, and moderation, and wisdom to influence 
the councils of your country by righteous means, for none 
other than righteous and noble ends.” 

The pathos of that would touch the coldest, and to read it 
on the morning of Bright’s death turns the pathos into trag- 
edy. The final chapter was fifteen years more in writing; 
years filled like those which had gone before with generous 
words and high aims; beneficent in example and in influence; 
a pure life and a noble life if ever there was one. 

Many and many of the best known passages in Bright’s 
speeches might be quoted as splendid examples of purity in 
diction. It is not to rhetorical ornamentation that they owe 
their effect, but to the absence of it. No diction is more per- 
fect; none would be more impossible to imitate; it seems the 
natural expression of the thought of the speaker. It is, of 
course, not natural; it is the result of immense pains. Bright 
made no secret of his methods. He almost never spoke off- 
hand. He prepared carefully, and used notes freely. The 
framework of the speech was put together like a mosaic; 
passages were written out and committed to memory. Mr. 
Carl Schurz will recollect hearing Bright himself discuss and 
explain his own method one night at dinner. Others were 
there whose authority in such matters has weight. There 
were, I think, no two opinions. Bright, at any rate, thought 
no speech could be too fully wrought out in the speaker’s 
mind in advance of delivery. He dwelt on the difficulty 
of dovetailing the written passages into the fabric so that 
none should find the joints, and he quoted Brougham as a 
good instance of an orator who failed to conceal the art with 
which his speeches were constructed. 

“Though I have spoken much,” says Mr. Bright in a 
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letter, “I am not sure that I am qualified to teach even what 
I have practised with some show of success.” He tells his 
correspondent, however, what his own practice has been ;— 

“When I intend to speak on anything that seems to me 
important, I consider what it is that I wish to impress upon 
my audience. I do not write my facts or my arguments, 
but make notes on two or three or four slips of notepaper, 
giving the line of argument and the facts as they occur to 
my mind, and I leave the words to come at call while I am 
speaking.” 

This last is in substance the advice which Mr. Pitt gave 
Lord Mornington, who consulted him about speaking. It is 
misleading, and has misled more students of oratory than 
one. Mr. Pitt had a copious vocabulary and was never at 
a loss for a word. Few men at the start are thus endowed. 
Mr. Bright cautions his correspondent against relying too 
much on his advice, and the caution is sound, though not 
for the reason which Mr. Bright modestly suggests to him. 
What is good for the practised orator is not always good for 
the novice. 

Mr. Bright, by practice and also by study of which he 
says nothing, has acquired not merely what is called com- 
mand of language, but one of the most perfect styles known 
in the history of oratory. Neither practice nor study, nor 
both, would have availed to attain to this perfection without 
that natural genius which is born with some men and not 
with others. But even Mr. Bright does not trust to the 
words coming at call in critical passages. “There are,” he 
says, “occasionally short passages which, for accuracy, I may 
write down, as sometimes also—almost invariably—the con- 
cluding words or sentences may be written.” The very 
passages, that is,on which his fame as an orator rests, have 
been written. That is a very different thing from writing 
out and committing to memory a whole speech; “a double 
slavery which I could not bear.’ Mr. Everett bore it, and 
other orators have borne it. 

They knew, I suppose, what best suited them; how they 
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could best produce the effect they wanted to produce. I 
have heard Mr. Bright discuss this subject, and I hope some 
day to return to it. To suppose that, because he is against 
writing except in passages, he is against careful preparation, 
would be an entire mistake. ‘“ To speak,” he says, “ without 
preparation, especially on great and solemn topics, is rash- 
ness and cannot be recommended.” I do not imagine that 
he ever thought the general preparation of a lifetime of pub- 
lic speaking on great and solemn topics sufficient. Each 
great speech has had a special preparation of its own. 

Emerson says in the Preface to his Parnassus that he has 
sometimes inserted a poem for the sake of a single line, per- 
haps even for a word. There are passages in Bright where 
a single word is a lesson in oratory. Such is the famous 
one on the Crimean War in the House of Commons, when, 
in the winter of 1855, news was anxiously awaited from the 
trenches before Sebastopol :— 

“Many homes may be rendered desolate when the next 
mail shall arrive. The angel of Death has been abroad 
throughout the land; you may almost hear the beating of 
his wings.” 

The student of style may well ask himself what would 
have been the effect of that sentence had the orator used 
some other word than“ beating.” It would have been so 
easy, for any but a man of genius, to have taken the fatal 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous. As it stands, the 
sentence is a very daring one to have been spoken in the 
House of Commons. The House is impatient of oratory, of 
enthusiasm, of deep feeling, of anything but what is business- 
like and commonplace. It listened to Bright with something 
more than admiration. ‘There was a reverence for him even 
in the days when he stood almost alone, and in those later 
days when he was the head of a hated minority. . 

It was not eloquence alone that subdued this critical, cen- 
sorious body. It was not even character alone. Bright was 
the equal of their best men on their own ground. There 
was no better debater, if you consider mere debating by 
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itself; nobody who could hit, harder; nobody who kept 
more strictly to the business in hand, or who knew more 
about it. When Palmerston sneered at him—it was in 
another Crimean debate—as a peace-at-any-price man, he 
answered: “I am not afraid of discussing the war with the 
noble Lord on his own principles. I understand the Blue 
Books as well as he, and I say it with as much confidence as 
I ever said anything in my life, that the war cannot be justi- 
fied out of these documents.” Nothing suited the House 
better than such a declaration ; they felt the solid earth be- 
neath the speaker’s feet, and beneath their own. 

And it was by such a declaration that he led them to 
that almost incomparable peroration which every American 
schoolboy ought to know if he does not, beginning, “I am 
not nor did I ever pretend to be a statesman,” and ending, 
“Tet it not be said that I am alone in my condemnation of 
this war, and of this incapable and guilty Administration. 
And even if I were alone, if mine were a solitary voice, 
raised amid the din of arms and the clamour of a venal 
press, I should have the consolation I have to-night—and 
which I trust will be mine to the last moment of my exist- 
ence—the priceless consolation that no word of mine has 
tended to promote the squandering of my country’s treas- 
ure or the spilling of one single drop of my country’s 
blood.” 

There are many parts of the speeches on America which 
the American, whether schoolboy or statesman, knows, in 
more senses than one, by heart; both for their value to us 
at the time, and for their rhetorical beauty. On them I 
need not dwell even for a moment. 

What Emerson said of poetry may also be said of oratory 
—of the best oratory—that it teaches the enormous force of 
a few words, that it requires that splendour of expression 
which carries with it the proof of great thoughts; and that 
every word should be the right word. I commend this Cri- 
mean passage to the student. If he will master the sense of 
it without committing to memory the words, and will then 
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try to write out the sense in his own words, he will have 
had a lesson which ought to profit him. Or let him try to 
take these sentences to pieces and reconstruct them, or for- 
get a word and try to replace it. The topic is full of inter- 
est, but I discussed it twenty years ago and have written 
much about it since, and I will add a word on one other 
point only. 

Bright’s speeches were never frequent, and rarity always 
adds to the value of a thing. Neither in the House of 
Commons nor on the platform was he, at any time since the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, to be heard very often. It was an 
event when he spoke in the House, and when he delivered 
an address at Birmingham there were pilgrimages from far 
and near. He disliked parade, ostentation, fuss, as much as 
any man could, but he never shrank from the affectionate 
greetings of his constituents. The infrequency of his public 
appearances was due, however, to other causes than indo- 
lence or love of seclusion. He understood that great efforts 
must be made at long intervals, and that one great speech is 
worth a score which just fall short of being great. I once 
heard an admirer of Mr. Gladstone claim for him a superior- 
ity to Mr. Bright, because he had spoken so much more than 
Mr. Bright. There are half a dozen bores in English public 
life who might be ranked above him for the same reason. If 
Mr. Gladstone’s speaking fails to attain to the very highest 
excellence, it is probably because of its copiousness, as well as 
from the extraordinary complications of his style. His exu- 
berance is irrepressible; it is magnificent, but it is not al- 
ways oratory. Bright avoided extremes. He valued direct- 
ness of speech. The majesty of Chatham, the sonorous 
pomp of Pitt, the luxuriance of Burke, the elaborate artifice 
of Brougham—none of these were his, but to none of them, 
perhaps to no orator who ever lived, was he inferior in those 
qualities which are the vital force of oratory, nor in all its 
literature is there anything more admirable than his august 
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ENGLISH PUBLIC OPINION AFTER MR. BRIGHT’S DEATH. 


[Lonpon, March 28, 1889.] 


Without, or almost without, distinction of party, and with 
genuine and deep grief, the English people are signifying 
everywhere, and in many ways, their sense of what they 
have lost in John Bright. It is natural to turn to the press 
for the most complete expression of the general sorrow, but 
I apprehend that his death is felt most keenly in the humble 
homes and among the humbler classes of this country. If 
ever they had a friend, it was Bright. To him more than to 
any other of his generation, they owe it that their condition 
to-day is one of some content and reasonable comfort. They 
owe to him and to Cobden together untaxed food, but they 
have to thank him almost alone for the breaking down of the 
spirit of class monopoly, which before his time was the one 
intolerable burden upon their life. They owe their political 
enfranchisement to him, not directly, but indirectly. He was 
the real author of Mr. Gladstone’s bill of 1866, and of Dis- 
raeli’s of 1867. Neither gave the vote to the working man, 
nor was the giving of it then possible. But they made the 
speedy giving of it inevitable,and given it was, in truth, 
from Mr. Bright’s own hand, if not by his act. 

All this they know well, but in the English press you 
hear little of it. .The most grateful classes are not the artic- 
ulate classes. Even the middle class, of which Mr. Bright 
was the lifelong champion, are under less obligations to him 
than those below them. But it is their voice which is most- 
ly heard to-day. No class or condition is quite silent. The 
Queen had a real regard for her great subject, whose loy- 
alty to the crown and personal respect for the Queen have 
been often declared. Some of the last messages which 
reached One Ash before his death came from the Queen, 
and from the Prince and Princess of Wales. They know— 
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or if they do not, their advisers do—that Mr. Bright’s influ- 
ence was the chief among those which averted revolution, or, 
at any rate, which have made revolution peaceful instead of 
violent. So do those very privileged classes whose privi- 
leges he attacked, and either destroyed or diminished. Un- 
til of late years they denounced him fiercely. Of late years 
they have covered him with eulogies, and none to-day are 
more ready to wreathe his memory with laurel. 

As for the English press, it has done its present office 
well. Mr. Bright had no great admiration for the London 
press, which he regarded as in the main the defender of 
whatever is powerful, whatever is established, whatever has 
wealth, precedent, or prerogative on its side. He had to 
carry on the great contests of his life with but little help 
from the most powerful of these papers, at the most critical 
moments. But they lift themselves to do him justice, and the 
provincial press, as often happens, surpasses that of London. 

They both claim him as a typical Englishman—and so he 
was—and they see clearly that in the higher, range of his 
character he was not typical, but unique.. They say of him 
without stint that he was perhaps the only English statesman 
of the first rank in public life whose honesty, whose sincer- 
ity, whose perfect single-mindedness and entire devotion to 
interests other than his own or his party’s, have never once 
been questioned amid all the conflicts of a stormy political 
life. They do justice to his rigorous conception of duty ; 
they recognise the apostolic character of his political mis- 
sion; they acknowledge what to most of them seems one of 
his chief titles to. lasting renown—the success of every reform 
identified with his name. Nothing is here respected by the 
majority so much as success. They are not insensible to the 
loftiness of his aims, or to the religious fervour of his public 
aspirations, any more than to his incomparable genius as an 
orator, or to the truth of his private life and personal char- 
acter. He is still, even to the disappointed Radicals, the. 
Tribune of the People of earlier days; always their advo- 
cate, never their flatterer. 
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The Tories, perhaps less disappointed, as things are going, 
speak with no trace of bitterness of those days when he 
thundered against Pluralists and Sinecurists in Church and 
State; against monopoly in land and monopoly in legisla- 
tion; against the adulterous origin, as he called it, of Spirit- 
ual Peers; against the military and naval services as a gi- 
gantic system of outdoor relief for the aristocracy ; against 
Protection, when protection meant, as it did here, dear food 
for the people ; against almost everything which the Tories 
then held sacred. What they now hold sacred, Mr. Bright 
himself would haye been perplexed to define with accuracy. 

No doubt they are grateful to him for his refusal to follow 
Mr. Gladstone in. his Home Rule crusade. No doubt, also, 
some of the more extreme Home Rulers find it hard to re- 
frain from expressing by his open grave some of the animos- 
ity they felt and expressed toward him in the later years of 
his life, even when the end of his life was in sight, and even 
though Ireland never had a truer friend. One of the lead- 
ing Home Rule journals of Ireland, even to-day, speaks of 
him as a “crank.” It is the sole exception that I have seen 
to the general and successful wish of this party to forget all 
recent controversies, and to remember only the beauty, and 
splendour, and purity of Mr. Bright’s whole life. 

There is, perhaps, no part of his great career so little 
dwelt on in proportion to its importance as his immense 
services to America. Few Englishmen care to remind them- 
selves how much need there was for them, or to own how 
all but universal in public life and in society was English 
sympathy with the Pro-slavery Rebellion in America. There 
was no period in Mr. Bright’s history when he had more 
need of courage; none when to be in the minority was to be 
more hated; none in which his finest qualities shone more 
brightly. If the English do not choose to acknowledge it, 
there is a reason the more why we should render him full 
tribute. A nation’s gratitude cannot now repay the debt 
which the nation then incurred. Living, he would have 
been the nation’s guest, had health permitted him to cross 
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the Atlantic, at President Hayes’s invitation. Dead, the 
nation which mourns for him cannot declare its homage too 
publicly or too solemnly. To the last, America was dear to 
him. What he did for the extinction of slavery and the sav- 
ing of the Union was one of his most precious reminiscences, 
and there was no subject on which he discoursed with more 
eloquent delight. 


Ve 
THE TRIBUTE TO MR. BRIGHT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
[Loxpon, Murch 29, 1889.] 


‘What the House of Commons feels itself able to do in 
honour of the memory of John Bright, it has done this after- 
noon. It has kept strictly within the unyielding limitations 
of precedent; transgressed no rule; forgotten no custom; 
sacrificed something less than an hour of its often squan- 
dered time. There has been no ceremony, and even the 
poor compliment of adjourning was thought outside those 
traditions by which the House abides on such occasions. 
Yet the homage which the House offered to its great Mem- 
ber has been, on the whole, not unworthy of it or of him. 
It would have pleased him because it was simple; touched 
him because it was genuine. There have been a few brief 
speeches, and nothing more. But they were the unanimous 
voice of the House, and it was enough. 

Even in their grief the English are business-like. The 
House met at the usual hour and transacted the usual rou- 
tine business. There was from three to four no sign that 
anything unusual was to occur, except that more strangers 
than usual were waiting outside the crowded, narrow quar- 
ters allotted to them. Inside, the Members’ benches were 
for an hour almost empty. None of the leaders of either 
side were present until the questions began, and one or two 
of the collisions, now daily, took place. The Members were 
mostly in black. It was four o’clock when Mr. Smith came 
in, and a quarter past before Mr. Gladstone appeared. By 
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that time the questions were nearly over and the House had 
filled. Both front benches were crowded. Mr. Gladstone 
sat, us usual, between Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley, 
his head sunk between his shoulders. Beyond him were Mr. 
Chamberlain, Sir Henry James, and Lord Hartington, all to- 
gether at the end of the bench. 

By half-past four the last question had been asked, and 
the last wrangle between interrogating Irishmen and reluc- 
tant Ministers had worn itself out. There wasa pause. The 
House grew suddenly silent, expectant, almost anxious. Mr. 
Speaker, in his clear, resonant voice, said gravely, “The First 
Lord of the Treasury.” Mr. Smith rose and stood by the 
table. The whole House uncovered as it uncovers for maj- 
esty alone; this time for the majesty of death. 

The First Lord was in black; very pale; his voice uncer- 
tain; his manner that of a man on whom is laid a burden 
too heavy for him. He began nervously, with stumbling 
sentences, clearly trying not to show, but to conceal, emo- 
tion. His ten minutes’ speech had almost no oratorical 
merit except that of sincerity, the word which during its de- 
livery was oftenest on his lips. Mr. Bright had been almost 
a lifelong opponent of the party whose leader was now pro- 
nouncing a panegyric on him; but leader and party were 
agreed that his motives had ever been pure, his convictions 
firm, his loyalty absolute and complete. They lament him, 
and would follow him reverently to his grave. 

Amid the muffled cheers which swelled through the 
House as Mr. Smith ended, Mr. Gladstone rose. He, too, 
was all in black; his face was almost as white as the shirt- 
front which his low waistcoat left open; a carelessly 
knotted, narrow, black necktie straggling across the shirt. 
He leaned with both hands on the box resting on the table 
in front. A moment before Mr. Smith spoke, Mr. Gladstone 
had been talking and laughing with the men about him, but 
this mood had passed, and he had grown all at once silent and 
stern. He began easily, but in a tone which deep feeling 
had subdued; his voice was not strong; the lower notes 
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were husky ; the muscles and chords of the throat not at all 
moments entirely under his control. No empty chamber 
could be so still as this thronged house, listening for his first 
words. The most careless spectator, if there were one, could 
not but feel that he was looking on at a great scene of his- 
toric grief. The soft, gray twilight of the London after- 
noon fell on rows of strong, sad faces which friend and foe 
turned upon the great Liberal leader. -There he stood, 
greatest of living orators, to pronounce the last eulogy upon 
an orator even greater than himself, his lifelong friend, his 
comrade, his colleague; the man who bore him, perhaps, a 
truer and longer affection than any other. He spoke in the 
very chamber which for almost fifty years had echoed to 
Mr. Bright’s voice, amid the thronging memories of many 
conflicts and many triumphs. What he said you will have 
otherwise; the impression of what he said and the points of 
his speech are all I can try to convey. The House seemed 
always to be waiting for something that never came. 

It was a noble eulogy. Complete it certainly was not; it 
contained hardly a sentence which fixed itself in the mem- 
ory. Mr. Gladstone’s manner was almost more than his 
words. He spoke throughout with a grave dignity that 
was pathetic. There was no stint in his praise, no con- 
scious withholding of the honour that was his friend’s due; 
yet it was less the friend than the colleague and chief who 
spoke. The passage about recent differences is sufficient as 
far as words go, yet it was not quite free from a sense of ef- 
fort; it was more the doing of a duty than a spontaneous 
outburst. Far finer were the sentences in which he dwelt 
on Mr. Bright’s and Mr. Cobden’s renunciation of populari- 
ty during the Crimean War: “I felt profoundly, and have 
never ceased to feel what must be the moral elevation of 
men who, having been nurtured through their lives in an at- 
mosphere of popular approval and enthusiasm, could at a 
moment’s notice consent to part with the whole of that fa- 
vour which they had heretofore enjoyed, and which their 
opponents might have dreamed was to them as the very 
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breath of their nostrils.’ Finer still, perhaps, were the 
words in which he described Mr. Bright’s eloquence as the 
loftiest that has sounded within these walls during this gen- 
eration. That generous acknowledgment of his great ri- 
val’s supremacy touched the House profoundly. So, in less- 
er measure, did the tribute to Mr. Bright’s repugnance to 
office; the tribute to character deeper than eloquence, deep- 
er than intellect; the tribute to his life’s great services, as 
recorded in the progress of his country and the prosperity 
and happiness of the people. 

When Mr. Gladstone sat down the murmur of cheers was 
but faint. The House seemed hardly to know whether to ex- 
press what it felt or not. Lord Hartington followed briefly, 
weightily, sincerely—speaking with more signs of emotion 
than might have been expected from a man singularly self- 
contained. Then, in the absence of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy spoke for the Irish. He manfully owned their 
debt to Mr. Bright, and he ended with the most eloquent 
sentence of the day, claiming for himself and his friends “the 
right to lay an Irish wreath on this great Englishman’s 
grave.” With that, all the leaders of all the parties had 
spoken. But there followed a few words from Mr. Cham- 
berlain, as Mr. Bright’s colleague in the representation of Bir- 
mingham—measured, perhaps memorised words, not wholly 
wanting in feeling or in fitness. 

So ended a scene that had lasted less than an hour, and the 
House passed almost at once to business, the members stream- 
ing out into the lobby as the Speaker was heard calling for 
the orders of the day. 


Ak 


HIS RELATIONS WITH MR. GLADSTONE AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN.— 
PORTRAITS.—THE SENATE. 


[Lonpon, April 6, 1889.] 


Conventionality is carried in this country to great lengths ; 
as it is in some other countries. What was said of Mr. 
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Gladstone’s eulogy on Bright in the House of Commons is an 
example. There was but one opinion in the lobby—that the 
speech, though elevated in tone and full of fine things, was 
not, as a whole, up to the mark. Mr. Gladstone’s friends said 
so quite as freely as his political opponents. But behold next 
morning the press without distinction of party praises the eu- 
logy without stint and without qualification. Those who dis- 
like the Liberal ex-Prime Minister seemed more anxious to 
suppress criticism than those who usually applaud him what- 
ever he does. Yet there is such a thing as history, and the 
truth must in the end be told. Iwill quote one remark. “Mr. 
Gladstone,” said one of his admirers, “ was plainly longing all 
through his speech to break out on Home Rule. It is Home 
Rule and nothing else which occupies his mind. Everything 
gives way to it; personal friendships as well as political in- 
terests and other political questions. He knew well that 
Bright had stood as a lion in his path. Felix opportunitate 
mortis meant—all unconsciously to Mr. Gladstone himself— 
that it was time he went.” 

You may say that this is a hard judgment. I think it is, 
but it is byno means the judgment of this one man. I know 
nothing that better shows how all-engrossing is the question 
of Home Rule than the relations between Mr. Gladstone and 
Bright since it came to the front, and also the relations be- 
tween Bright and those Liberals who followed Mr. Gladstone 
into the Home Rule camp. I say nothing of the Irish. But 
it was felt by the Gladstonians in 1886 that, more than any 
other single influence, Bright stood between them and vic- 
tory. His was the most inspiring personality of all those 
which were on the side of the Union. Old Liberals hung 
back from the polls when they were asked to vote against the 
convictions of him to whom they had so long looked as a 
leader. His Liberalism was of far older date than Mr. Glad- 
stone’s. The purity of his motives was beyond question: 
neither politics nor political ambition had any share in deter- 
mining his course. He has never been forgiven, and when 
he died, although he had ceased to take an active part in this 
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or any other burning subject, it was felt by the Home Rulers 
that their chances of a near triumph were better than before. 

It is to be said, also, that through Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
there runs another note which jarred on the House. There 
was something of officialism about it; it was the Prime 
Minister discoursing on one of -his colleagues, almost as if 
the colleague were a subordinate. Again it is to be said 
that Mr. Gladstone was certainly unconscious of his tone, 
but other people felt it, and it added to the general want of 
complete content with the speech as a tribute to one who, 
whatever he may have been in the Cabinet or in his De- 
partment, was in the House of Commons the equal of any 
one. 

There is a story that may throw light on Mr. Gladstone’s 
mood. He had occasion some years ago to read to the 
House part of a correspondence which had passed between 
himself and Bright. He read out the beginning of Bright’s 
letter to him, “ My dear Mr. Gladstone.” The letter in fact 
began, “ My dear Gladstone.” The Prime Minister had in- 
serted the “ Mr.” 

Mr. Chamberlain said something the other day in the 
House of Commons about thirty years’ friendship between 
him and Bright. There was, however, a long time when 
that friendship was not thought by common friends of both 
to be very close on either side. It has been hinted that 
Bright’s letters to his son, and perhaps to others than his 
son, would disclose the real truth. For many years there 
was reason, there were several reasons, for divergence be- 
tween them. There were many subjects on which they held 
hostile opinions. Mr. Chamberlain is a root-and- branch 
man. Mr. Bright’s conservatism went down to the founda- 
tion of things,—to those very foundations which the young- 
er man would disturb ; will still, if he has his own way, and 
in spite of his temporary alliance with Toryism, disturb. 
Then they were both members for Birmingham, and Bright’s 
* name had lent lustre to that constituency long before Mr. 
Chamberlain had been heard of outside parochial politics, 
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The ambition of the younger man but ill brooked an inferior 
position, and his position could be nothing but inferior while 
the elder man lived. However, anything like an open rupt- 
ure was avoided and of late years the feeling between them 
grew more kindly; more kindly than the public who heard 
or read Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in the House of Commons 
might suppose. Not the warmest admirer of the present 
member for Birmingham could think that effort worthy of 
him. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre publishes some reminiscences of Bright 
in office. It was he who was Secretary to the Board of 
Trade while Bright was President of that Department, and 
was, he tells us, in daily contact with him. But this daily 
contact between Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and Bright has not add- 
ed much to our knowledge of the latter. It was known be- 
fore that the great orator took little interest in department- 
al questions, but it may surprise the public to hear that he 
left them almost entirely to Mr.Shaw-Lefevre. A story is 
given of an interview between the President of the Board 
of Trade and the Elder Brethren of Trinity House. Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre tells us that Bright posed before them as a 
Conservative statesman who had a regard for ancient insti- 
tutions. It is desirable to treat the ex-secretary of a public 
department, and everybody else, with civility, but it is diffi- 
cult to conceive Bright as “posing” before anybody, or for 
any purpose whatever. There never was a man whose bear- 
ing in all the circumstances of life was more simple and gen- 
uine. But when we find Mr. Shaw-Lefevre gravely telling 
us that Bright on one occasion did not agree with him, and 
on another gave him solid assistance, it is time to turn else- 
where for illumination. 

For portraits of Bright you must go to the photographers. 
There are several photographs which are excellent. En- 
graved on wood in the English illustrated papers they are 
considerably less excellent. Sir John Millais painted him, 
but the portrait is not one of his best. Full as it is of tech- 
nical merits, it misses the true character of the man who sat 
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for it; misses, most of all, that massive force, that constant 
suggestion of power, of solidity, of strenuousness, which ev- 
ery observer was impressed by. It has some of Bright’s sim- 
plicity but all too little of his strength. It has been en- 
graved, and most of the better qualities of the picture have 
disappeared in the engraving. None the less did the too- 
enterprising publishers dispose of some two thousand “ar- 
tist’s proofs” to the confiding British public at six guineas 
apiece. As the plate was “steeled” before any impressions 
were printed off, there are, properly speaking, no proofs at 
all; artist’s or other. 

The late Frank Holl painted him, and that too was a pict- 
ure which had its admirers, yet falls far short of justice to 
the subject. Holl, like Millais, painted with force and fidel- 
ity what he saw, but it is no mere accurate transcript of the 
superficial facts of face and figure which can adequately ren- 
der a character like Bright’s. The deeper truths of it are 
not so much as suggested. A caricature of him by the late 
Carlo Pellegrini has just been published, but Carlo Pelle- 
grini is for once totally at fault, and has given us not a 
glimpse of the Bright known to others. It is a caricature 
of qualities and expressions which were not his. A very 
good bust of him by Sir J. Boehm is in the possession of 
Lord Rosebery, for whose sake Mr. Bright consented to sit 
to the sculptor. 

Finally, I ask to be allowed to express for myself—it is a 
purely personal opinion which can compromise nobody else 
—my regret that the American Government and American 
Senate should have thought it imprudent to send a word of 
sympathy to Bright’s family and countrymen. “I do not 
know,” said Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, “ that 
any statesman of any time has ever had the happiness to 
receive on his removal from this passing world honours and 
approval at once so enthusiastic, so universal, and so unbro- 
ken.’ What would the Liberal leader have said had he 
known that no word of sorrow was to come from Washing- 
ton; that the Senate of the United States would shelve a 
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resolution in Bright’s honour? For us he braved unpopu- 
larity, he courted obloquy. For him we have not the cour- 
age of so poor a thing as a compliment to his memory. 

He died a private citizen, it is true, and a Government 
composed of private citizens is, it may be, a body too awful 
to remember the existence or acknowledge the death of one 
who was not at the moment in receipt of public pay. Prec- 
edent? It would be time to talk of precedent when an- 
other Rebellion had put the Union in peril, and another 
John Bright had pleaded the American cause. Govern- 
ment? We owe it in some measure to Bright that we still 
have a Government. The Senate? Let us speak of the 
Senate with respect, and impute no motives. The motives 
of these gentlemen matter chiefly to their own consciences. 
But it is to be said plainly that their act brings upon their 
country the reproach of such ingratitude to one of its bene- 
factors as the best motive cannot excuse. The Irish? I say 
it is to the everlasting honour of the Irish race that their 
chosen orator in the British Parliament claimed the right to 
lay an Irish wreath on the grave of this great Englishman. 
Why should Americans have been willing to claim less ? 

It matters not to him. The best friend we ever had on 
this side of the Atlantic is gone. He sleeps just as peace- 
fully in the littie Rochdale burial-ground as if we had coy- 
ered the sod with flowers, or offered him the nation’s hom- 
age that was his due. There are no means of knowing 
what has been said or thought at home these last few days, 
but the hour will come when Americans will lament the 
cold silence of those who might have spoken for them, and 
that blank page in the records of the Senate will be thought 
the least honourable in all its history. 

T.—10 


LORD CARNARVON: 


HIS PLACE IN PUBLIC LIFE.—HIS GIFTS.— HIS PERSONAL 
CHARACTER. 


[Lonpon, July 2, 1890.] 


He was never, says one of his biographers, what is called 
a robust politician. It is meant as a criticism: his friends 
may well be content to let it stand as a eulogy and an epi- 
taph. Mr. Caine may perhaps be named as a type of the 
robust politician, or one type, and Sir William Harcourt as 
another. Lord Carnarvon certainly had not much in com- 
mon with either of them. In these days, when the caucus 
outside and obstruction inside the House of Commons are 
two recognised instruments of practical politics, it can be a 
reproach to no man that he retains a preference for earlier 
methods. What is said about his lack of robustness does 
not, indeed, refer to either of these matters, but they serve 
just as well as illustrations of what the robust politician will 
accept as a condition of his political existence and prosperi- 
ty. By no stretch of the imagination is it possible to con- 
ceive of Lord Carnarvon as taking any part in the coarser 
work of public life. ‘ He carried scrupulousness and sen- 
sitiveness in public life almost to a fault,’ says the same 
writer. If they be faults, this fourth Earl of Carnarvon 
had them. There are, perhaps, still a few natures to whom 
they would seem virtues. 

He thrice resigned high office—that is why we are asked 
to believe that Lord Carnarvon was not a robust politician. 
He resigned in each case because his colleagues in the Cabinet 
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had resolved on measures which he thought wrong, measures 
to which he was opposed on principle; measures in each 
case of such import that, if wrong, they could not but be 
deeply injurious to his country. The robust politician, of 
course, would not have resigned; he would have swallowed 
his scruples, put his principles away for safe keeping till a 
more convenient season, clung to his place m the Ministry ; 
and from his place in Parliament would have stoutly defend- 
ed the measures he had stoutly opposed in the Cabinet. 
Thus, and not otherwise, if you accept this view of public 
duty, can the government of this country, or of any country, 
be carried on. We may agree or disagree with Lord Car- 
narvon in each or all of the three cases. But no man doubted 
then, or doubts now, that he acted in each case from convic- 
tion, from a reasoned conviction, and that he resigned because 
it was to him morally impossible to do otherwise. 

He had, nevertheless, statesmanlike qualities of a kind none 
too common, now or ever. You have only to look across 
the Canadian border to see one proof of this. He was the 
author of the Dominion of Canada, perhaps the most suc- 
cessful of many recent English experiments in colonial pol- 
icy. Lord Durham had conceived the idea thirty years be- 
fore. Lord Cardwell had worked on it later, but it fell to 
Lord Carnarvon as Colonial Minister in 1867 to carry the 
bill through Parliament. The political economists, with Mr. 
Lowe, now Lord Sherbrooke, at their head, were aghast. 
One part of the general scheme was the proposal of a guar- 
antee for an intercolonial railway. Mr. Lowe and his fellow- 
doctrinaires said there was no demand for such a railway ; 
it could not be built; it would never pay, and so on. But 
Lord Carnarvon had a trait of character not less valuable 
sometimes than the robust pedantry of the disciples of Adam 
Smith; he had faith and imaginative energy enough to be- 
lieve even in something not tangible or visible. He carried 
his measure triumphantly, with results now known of all 
men and-recognised even by the doctrinaires. 

If he were an impracticable politician, how came it that 
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Disraeli twice sought his services as Minister, and that Lord 
Salisbury, with two resignations staring him in the face, 
again in 1885 offered him office and a seat in the Cabinet 
Lord Carnarvon resigned in 1867 because he was not pre- 
pared to hand over the government of this kingdom to the 
working classes. The working classes of this kingdom 
were, at that time, almost wholly uneducated. The Edu- 
cation Act came thirteen years later. They were without 
knowledge and without political experience or training. The 
author of the Reform Bill of 1867 was Mr. Disraeli. Was 
his a name to inspire confidence? Mr. Disraeli returned 
to power seven years later, and Lord Carnarvon came back 
with him again, as Minister for the Colonies. He remained 
Minister for the Colonies for four years. Early in 1878 Lord 
Beaconsfield thought himself appointed by Providence to 
preserve the Turkish Empire from the encroachments of 
Russia, and ordered the British fleet to the Dardanelles. 
Such a step meant, in all probability, war, and to such a war 
Lord Carnarvon would not be a party. Nor would Lord 
Derby ; the two resigned for the same reason, though Lord 
Derby’s retirement came a little later. 

From 1878 to 1885 Lord Carnarvon was out of office; then 
Lord Salisbury wanted a man of character and capacity as 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and once more turned to his old 
colleague. The Tory party were about to enter upon a novel 
experiment in Irish policy ; a man was needed whose name 
should be a guarantee to the country of sincerity. The ex- 
periment was tried. It may well enough be that the new 
Viceroy went further than the Prime Minister wished or ex- 
pected him to go. The Parnell interview took place; one 
of the most curious incidents in the perplexed records of 
Anglo-Irish politics. After it had become public and a con- 
troversy had arisen over it, Lord Carnarvon resigned the 
Viceroyalty. It was supposed, and said, that his experience 
in Dublin had converted him into a Home Ruler, and that 
he would no longer work with a Government which he could 
not convert. There is just enough foundation for that sup- 
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position to make it entirely misleading. The story, as told 
at the time and repeated since, is inaccurate. But Lord Car- 
narvon’s public life in the ordinary sense of the words there 
came to anend. His service to the State had been long and 
useful and honourable. 

There was, however, a more interesting personage than 
Lord Carnarvon the Minister, and that was Lord Carnarvon 
himself. He was one of the most delicately modelled fig- 
ures of the period. It must be admitted that he belonged 
to the Classes ; that he came of patrician stock ; was, indeed, 
by descent, of the very flower of the English nobility, with 
the blood both of the Herberts and the Howards in his 
veins. He had almost everything a man can have; almost 
all the gifts of fortune were his; and of all he made a noble 
use. He was admirable in all the relations of life. He had 
culture of a kind now becoming unhappily each year more 
rare. He did not disdain the classics, which he knew well; 
not as a German professor knows them, but as part of the 
literature of the world which ministers to the growth of a 
man’s mind. Translations of the Agamenmon and the Odys- 
sey into English were the fruit of his political leisure. He 
wrote on various subjects, edited the new Chesterfield Let- 
ters with an excellent preface, had much learning in history, 
and a tinge of ecclesiastical learning also that coloured his 
whole life. 

There were few more devoted Churchmen and perhaps 
none more free from intolerance, whether in the Church it- 
self or in private life. It seemed to him no part of his duty 
to preach the gospel to those who did not care to hear it, or 
to insist on ecclesiastical observances for those to whom they 
were unmeaning or tedious. It sometimes happens in Eng- 
land that your host, if himself an attendant upon the relig- 
ious services of Sunday, feels bound to urge the attendance 
of others, as if responsible for their spiritual welfare so long 
as they are his guests. Lord Carnarvon was free from that. 
Everybody was his own master at Highclere Castle; not the 
least hint toward church-going was offered to any one. The 
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Archbishop of Canterbury might be one of the party, yet 
the freedom was none the less complete. If you asked, as a 
matter of civility, whether this great prelate might not ex- 
pect others to go to church with him, you were told that 
nothing whatever was expected or desired except that each 
should follow strictly his own inclination, and this was said 
with a sincerity which made its meaning unmistakable. There 
were prayers at the Castle and a Sunday evening service, but 
at these also you were entirely free to be present or not. 

In such points, and in many others, there was.in Lord 
Carnarvon’s ideas and conduct something that seemed of 
the last century rather than this: an unfailing courtesy, a 
considerateness for the opinions of those about him, a for- 
getfulness of self, that were all delightful. So much did he 
care for the outward observances and opportunities of relig- 
ion, that he conceived it possible not many years ago to 
open, and keep open during the week, the churches of Lon- 
don, as the Roman Catholic churches of the Continent and 
here too are open. He wrote a letter on this subject to the 
Archbishop ; a letter so penetrated with devout goodwill to 
his fellow-men that, whatever you thought of his scheme, 
you liked the man all the more for having imagined it and 
written about it as he did. He had that gift of expressing 
himself daintily which seems to belong to men of certain 
temperaments, and not to others. Some years ago he put 
up a monument on the battle-field of Newbury; not far 
from which stands Highclere Castle with its magnificent 
view over the spreading fields and woods of Hampshire. It 
is a plain obelisk of gray granite, with inscriptions in vari- 
ous tongues on the four sides of the base. The one in Eng- 
lish runs, as nearly as I can remember, thus: “In memory 
of Viscount Falkland and of those who fell on either side in 
the Battle of Newbury, this monument has been set up by 
those to whom the rightful authority of the Crown and the 
liberties of the subject are alike dear.’ It would not be 
easy to collect into a single sentence a neater tribute to both 
parties in a great civil war. 
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This neatness and finish were characteristic of Lord Car- 
narvon in his talk. The scholar and the man of the world 
were always contending in his speech; or rather, each con- 
tributed to the brilliancy of the other. His long contact 
with great affairs gave weight to what he said, and his 
studies and natural taste gave it form. Sometimes his man- 
ner was nervous —from ill-health, I always thought. He 
was a martyr to gout, which became neuralgic gout. II or 
well, he had the most constant amiability; he had for all 
those who knew him the irresistible attractiveness which is 
felt only under the influence of a beautiful nature. If he 
did not belong to the last century, as I said, he belonged to 
that generation which has passed, or is only too rapidly pass- 
ing. It had qualities which the new has not; very admi- 
rable qualities which seem to die with those who possessed 
them, and seldom to reappear; and of this generation Lord 
Carnarvon was an admirable example. 


LORD HARTINGTON. 


j# 
SOME NOTES ON HIS POLITICAL METHODS. 


[Lonpon, July 1, 1886.] 


How is it, I hear some Americans ask, that Lord Harting- 
ton alone, or almost alone, among Liberal Unionists, escapes 
personal attack? Every other Liberal who has declined to 
follow Mr. Gladstone in his new departure is assailed, and 
assailed bitterly. Mr. Goschen, Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Bright himself—all are targets for many a 
shaft shot from the new fortress of their old friends. They 
are not merely opposed, which nobody would complain of 
—they are abused, and in many cases the abuse is of a 
sufficiently angry kind. Why does Lord Hartington es- 
cape ? 

Well, there is one obvious answer. Lord Hartington 
abuses nobody. He is aman who thinks it possible to en- 
gage in politics and to oppose his adversaries without the 
help of what Lord Beaconsfield called the ornament of de- 
bate, invective. Nobody can have heard him, or have read 
him, without being struck by this peculiarity ; for, unhap- 
pily, it is a peculiarity, though he is not alone in it. He treats 
his opponents on the platform or in the House of Commons 
as he would treat the party of the other part—if I may bor- 
row a phrase from the lawyers—in a business controversy. 
He attacks their principles, controverts their arguments, and 
does not think or say that a man who holds views different 
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from his own on Home Rule is a traitor, or a scoundrel, or a 
maniac. 

It is tolerably obvious, also, that Lord Hartington would 
not care a straw if all these names were bestowed on him. 
Like other members of the Gladstone Government, he was 
persecuted by the Irish during the debates on Coercion, 
and at other convenient seasons. Occasionally, some Tory 
tried his prentice hand at “drawing” Lord Hartington. I 
have seen this pastime, and I know no more entertaining 
spectacle. Mr. Healy or Mr. Biggar, or perchance Mr. Callan, 
let loose his budget of insults on the Secretary for War. Mr. 
Gorst may have joined in. The storm raged, and sharp- 
edged missiles flew across the House. There on the front 
bench sat the object of them, his legs drawn up and his hat 
drawn down over his eyes. He might be asleep. His im- 
perturbability is so complete that, watch him as you may, 
you cannot see a muscle move or a nerve twitch. Mr. Dis- 
raeli used to assume indifference; he was often stung by 
sarcasms, and when he came to reply showed that he had 
been stung. Being a consummate comedian, his assumption 
of indifference answered perfectly as long as he kept it up. 
His face was not a book wherein men might read the strange 
matters he was meditating, but a mask. 

Lord Hartington is not a comedian and has no occasion 
to wear a mask. His indifference is not feigned, it is real, 
and he has no need of the hat over his eyes, whether as a 
shield or a disguise. It took our Irish friends some time to 
find this out. Quick-witted as they are, they were slow to 
perceive that here was a man on whom their bitterest taunts 
and most ferocious vituperation made absolutely no impres- 
sion—that he really and truly did not care what they thought 
or said. One moment he would hear himself branded as a 
murderer ; the guilty colleague of Lord Spencer in sending 
innocent men to the gallows. The next he would be an- 
swering a question in an unmoved tone. I do not think he 
was even shaken by the delicate innuendoes levelled at him 
as the brother of Lord Frederick Cavendish. So, after a 
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while, it came to be understood among the Parnellites that 
nothing was to be got by badgering Lord Hartington, and 
they let him alone. 

There are, as I said, others among the public men of Eng- 
land who abstain habitually from violent personalities, or 
from imputing low motives to their antagonists. Mr. Glad- 
stone is one, though Mr. Gladstone’s passionate enthusiasm 
for the business in which he has now embarked has led him 
to say some strange things, not in his usual manner. But 
there is absolutely nobody so careless as Lord Hartington 
about what is said of him. Mr. Gladstone notoriously is not. 
He cannot sit still under fire. Old Parliamentary Hand as 
he describes himself, and is, the veriest novice in the Cham- 
ber is more master of himself under provocation than is Mr. 
Gladstone. Anybody can draw him; nobody is too insig- 
nificant, no topic too trivial, to be treated seriously, and often 
very vehemently, by this Grand Old Man. Lord Hartington 
answers to the description of the late Mr. Rufus Choate. He 
is as cool as a couple of summer mornings. If he answers, 
he answers without heat. 

Look at the speech Lord Hartington made yesterday at 
Cardiff. He went down there in behalf of Mr. Brand, a 
Unionist, who is contesting that borough against Sir Ed- 
ward Reed, its present member, and a Gladstonian. The 
local Gladstonian paper welcomed him with the remark that 
nothing could be more mean or contemptible than his com- 
ing on such a mission. Lord Hartington’s reply reminds 
one of what Wendell Phillips told Charles Remond when 
he called Washington a scoundrel. He said the word was 
not descriptive. Lord Hartington made answer to the local 
editor that the Unionists were advocating the opinions held 
only a few months ago by the whole Liberal party, and, if 
they had not been able to change them, they might be wrong 
or mistaken, but could hardly be described as mean or con- 
temptible. He attributed no evil motives to those who, un- 
like himself, had changed, but suggested that they might be 
as forbearing as himself. “For, in my opinion, there can be 
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nothing contemptible in adhering to opinions which you had 
deliberately thought out, and on the strength of which you 
had recommended yourselves to the constituencies of your 
felow-countrymen.” 

A later passage in the same speech has—what is very rare 
with Lord Hartington who seldom talks of himself—an au- 
tobiographical interest. He had been replying to Mr. Glad- 
stone, and quoting some of the hard things Mr. Gladstone 
had said of the Parnellite party—that their doctrine was 
the promulgation of the gospel of plunder, for instance. 
Why does he quote them? To answer Mr. Gladstone, for 
one thing; to ask, for another, whether men whom Mr. 
Gladstone described as marching through rapine to the dis- 
memberment of the Empire may safely be trusted with the 
government of Ireland. But not for the purpose of casting 
discredit or opprobrium on men with whom he is engaged 
in political controversy. “I do not think,” says Lord Hart- 
ington, “I have ever denounced them. At all events, I am 
quite certain I have never been capable of denouncing them 
in nearly as strong terms as those employed about them by 
Mr. Gladstone. I have opposed them to the best of my 
ability, and though I do not admit that their weapons of 
warfare are legitimate, I have not thought there was much in 
complaint or denunciation, and I have endeavoured without 
complaint or denunciation to do my best to withstand their 
policy by recognised constitutional and parliamentary means,” 
Lord Hartington, in other words, deliberately renounces such 
advantages as are to be obtained in the conduct of party 
warfare by denunciation, detraction, vituperation, or person- 
al abuse in any form. Does he gain or loge by thus restrict- 
ing his vocabulary, or by denuding his armoury of poisoned 
arrows? Nobody who knows the condition of public life in 
England, and Lord Hartington’s place in public esteem, will 
be at a loss for an answer. 
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AS GUEST AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, AS STATESMAN, AS ORATOR, 
AND AS LORD HARTINGTON. 


[Loxpon, Jay 21, 1890.] 


Short memories are best in public, and the ceremony of last 
Wednesday at the Crystal Palace was of a nature to make 
forgetfulness an act of virtue. Let us go back ten years, or 
a little more, and imagine the astonishment that would have 
followed upon the announcement of a banquet to Lord Hart- 
ington with Mr. Chamberlain in the chair. Mr. Chamber- 
lain was then in good and regular standing as a radical mem- 
ber of the Liberal party. Mr. Gladstone was rehearsing at 
Hawarden the part of Achilles before Troy. Lord Harting- 
ton was in command, and the strident voice of Mr. Chamber- 
lain was heard one eyening in the House of Commons refer- 
ring to him as “the late leader of the Liberal party.” Come 
down six or seven years later, down to the period of “ran- 
som” and of the “unauthorised programme,” and the same 
voice is heard deriding his present hero as “ Rip Van Win- 
kle.” But on Wednesday night matters have so far advanced 
that the “late leader” of 1878 and the “Rip Van Winkle” 
of 1885 is described by the same Mr. Chamberlain as hold- 
ing “a unique and proud place in our political history.” 

It might be indiscreet to ask what has happened in the in- 
terval, or to let mere reminiscence lead us into comparisons 
or into comment. But this may be said, that the homage 
now offered by the member for Birmingham to Lord Hart- 
ington expresses the general opinion of the reasonable men 
of all parties and of no party. In spite of, and perhaps some- 
times because of, the attacks upon him from whatever quar- 
ter, he has steadily advanced in position and in reputation. 
And it is now Mr. Chamberlain who says of him, and says 
truly, that no man has ever received in larger degree that 
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national confidence which is reposed in sound judgment and 
true patriotism. 

What is the secret of this all but universal confidence in 
Lord Hartington? There is no one secret, or none unless 
you are content to describe it as character; which does not 
bring us much nearer to a solution of the problem. But this 
also may be said: that Lord Hartington has been a little 
more than thirty-three years in public life, and never during 
that long period has been suspected of doing any public act 
from any but a public motive. His disinterestedness was rec- 
ognised before his abilities were understood. It was known, 
indeed, that he had ability of the kind which enables a man to 
pursue a political career and to administer a great office. He 
was Secretary of War so long ago as 1866, and has been Post- 
master-General, Irish Secretary, Secretary of State for India, 
and then at the head of the War Office. He has led the Liberal 
party—led it for five years while in opposition to Lord Bea- 
consfield, and led it extremely well. All this implies very 
_ considerable capacity, but all might have been done without 
more remarkable gifts than those possessed by many men in 
public life and by many men in great business enterprises. 

Besides, he had none of the showy qualities which in 
these days lead so often to an overestimate of a man’s real 
power in affairs. In the earlier part of his career he was a 
very bad speaker. He hated speaking, and only spoke be- 
cause he must. It was very laborious to him, and to his 
audiences. He improved slowly, and not perhaps till with- 
in the last few years has been at his best. His speeches 
are now good examples of lucid statement, of good sense, of 
connected argument, of sincerity; and they have that eleva- 
tion of tone which only comes from elevation of character. 
But the speeches are listened to and read because they are 
his; his place in the country is quite independent of his 
oratory. The English people have learned to think of him 
as a man whose integrity is beyond question ; whose convic- 
tions are his own, and are not marketable nor to be aban- 
doned because they are no longer somebody’s else; who has 
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clear views and sober judgment; and who has proved his 
unselfishness by acts which convince the dullest or the most 
critical. Not to many men has it been given twice to re- 
fuse to be Prime Minister. “The public,” said a distin- - 
guished Englishman, “know very well that Lord Hartington 
is honest, but he has never yet had all the credit he deserves 
for ability or for political sagacity and power of leadership.” 

“There,” said a very great Duke once to a very young 
lady to whom he was showing his house, “ there js the room 
where I sit all day long and earn my living by writing 
cheques.” It was both jest and earnest. A great noble- 
man, any great landowner, almost any of the men whom 
Mr. Chamberlain once—in the presence of one of them on 
the platform—described as men who toil not neither do they 
spin, is one of the hardest- worked men in the kingdom. 
Lord Hartington is still what he has been all his life, heir- 
apparent to the Dukedom of Devonshire. But his life has 
been burdened with duties hardly less imperative and hard- 
ly less wearisome than those which appertain to the actual 
possession of property and title. 

What he cared for most at one time was perhaps New- 
market ; a word which to the ear of those most accustomed 
to it means more than racing. There is a social ‘life at 
Newmarket which, if not continuous, fills a considerable 
portion of the year, and fills it in a way far otherwise en- 
joyable than the crowded drawing -rooms and often still 
more crowded dining-rooms of Mayfair. Lord Hartington 
has owned racehorses, and has a house at Newmarket, and 
has been as constant in his attendance upon the functions of 
that fascinating spot as circumstances would permit. But 
circumstances have often forbidden, and many a time he has 
been slaving in the thick air of Downing Street when he 
would have liked to inhale the breezes that blow across 
the Cambridgeshire heath. Not a great hardship? Possi- 
bly not, and possibly it seems less to him who was born into 
the drudgery of a desk in Wall Street than to one of those 
“idlers” whom Mr. John Burns holds up to the execra- 
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tion of 100,000 English artisans, hard at work listening to 
speeches of a Sunday in Hyde Park. But it is to be said, 
and said seriously, that few men toil harder than those who 
earn their living like the Duke above referred to, or like 
Lord Hartington himself. 

Early this year Lord Hartington was very ill, and when 
he was able to travel was sent abroad. It was on his return 
and his recovery that this dinner was given him, when some 
1100 ladies and gentlemen sat at meat together. They be- 
longed, no doubt, in great part to the Classes. There were 
Dukes and Duchesses, and many other ornamental person- 
ages whose place is among those privileged and titled sec- 
tions of society on which, as we have all heard, no Ameri- 
can can look without abhorrence. However, matters are so 
ordered in this country that rank does not in all cases de- 
prive its possessor of the esteem and respect of his fellow- 
subjects. Rank or no rank, this was a company of men and 
women of whose goodwill any man might be proud. The 
compliment was a very high one. The gathering served a 
political end, no doubt, but the main object of it was per- 
sonal. If eulogy was the thing wanted, there was other eu- 
logy than Mr. Chamberlain’s, though perhaps none better. 
If it be ungracious to recall earlier days when different re- 
lations between these two men existed, it is not ungracious 
to quote what Mr. Chamberlain so well said: that at such a 
crisis England is in need of statesmen who— 


Care not to be great, 
But as they save and serve the State, 


What Lord Derby said of Lord Hartington is interesting, 
not only because Lord Derby is of his own order, and of 
great repute in public life, but because he is one of the cold- 
est of men. If there be an individual without enthusiasm, 
Lord Derby is he. But even he warms a little when he has 
to speak of the Liberal-Unionist leader. Mr. Goschen is a 
man of finance and of affairs; not devoid of a certain dry- 
ness of mind; he, too, is among those whom the occasion 
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inspires. So is Sir Henry James, a lawyer, another of the 
speakers, to whom, however, it fell to praise Mr. Chamber- 
lain more especially, and most of all in his capacity of chair- 
man and of favourite target for Gladstonian shafts. But 
the best that could be said was not so full of meaning as the 
mere presence of such an assemblage in Lord Hartington’s 
honour. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


1E 


[Loxpon, December 18, 1888. ] 


I civ him the name by which he is most commonly re- 
ferred to. In these busy times, people seldom say Lord 
Randolph Churchill. They say Lord Randolph ; often, with 
a kind of affectionate brevity, Randolph. Affection, how- 
ever, is not the feeling just now shown most freely to him 
by his party. It is a little startling to see him rise in the 
House of Commons without a solitary cheer from those 
about him. Those who frequent the House are used to this 
spectacle. I went down on Monday for the first time this 
year, and the incident had all the force of novelty. A Sua- 
kim debate was on. I cannot suppose that the American 
public takes a deep interest in Suakim, and it is not a sub- 
ject upon which I am going to enter. But I apprehend we 
all have an interest in Lord Randolph; even those who think 
him the spoiled child of politics. There is only one more 
striking figure in the House’to-day. Lord Randolph is 
sometimes reproached with having held different opinions 
on the same subject at different times. It may be so, but, 
if it be true of him, it is ten times truer of that other and 
older figure who sits surrounded by his shattered and di- 
vided legions. 

Divided also from his former associates and colleagues is 
the still young leader of the Tory Democracy. He has re- 
nounced his central place on the Front Bench. He sits at 
the corner of the second bench ; above the gangway, how- 
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ever, not below. The gangway is a Rubicon which he has 
yet to cross, though, after last night, there are people who 
hint that he may in time cross not only the gangway but 
the floor of the House. That is mere unprofitable guess- 
work. The future may take care of itself; to-day is quite 
interesting enough to those who care for the high lights of 
current politics. There at the corner of his bench sits Lord 
Randolph; his hat on, his head sunk, not much of him visi- 
ble above the shoulders except the historical moustache, at 
which he is pulling in the historical fashion. Mr. Punch 
and Mr. Tenniel and Toby have made it historical if it were 
not so otherwise. The moustache, and its owner's restless 
habit of twirling it, are as familiar now to Mr. Punch’s pub- 
lic as were the straw in Lord Palmerston’s mouth, or the 
legs of Lord John Russell, seeking ever vainly for their rest- 
ing-place on the floor they were too short to reach. And 
Mr. Punch’s public is world-wide. 

Lord Randolph is down on the paper for a question about 
Suakim, to which I will refer presently. But even in so 
simple a matter as putting a question he has a manner of 
his own. Many other men have their own manners in put- 
ting questions—not always good ones. It used to be the 
custom to read all the questions out. To save time, that 
has been stopped. They are numbered, and the member in 
search of useful or useless information has only to indicate 
his interrogatory. But some of them are so eager for mo- 
mentary distinction as to rise at full length, pause a moment, 
then loudly and even pompously, “ Mr. Speaker, sir, I beg 
leave to ask the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs question No. 20, which stands in my name.” When 
the Speaker calls out ‘“ Lord Randolph Churchill,” the noble 
lord, as he is styled in House of Commons parlance, half 
rises from his seat, lifts his hat, says softly, “ Question No. 
3,” and sinks back to give another tug at the light-brown 
moustache. 

It is known he is going to speak on Suakim, and there is 
a strong muster of Tories, gloomily wondering “ What Ran- 
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dolph will do next.” The scene, if we had time to look at 
it, is striking for more reasons than one. No less a person 
than Mr. John Morley opens fire on the Government, crowd- 
ed together in a thin black line on the Front Bench ; then, 
and often during this eventful evening, hurriedly consulting 
among themselves; a group of clustering and agitated heads. 
Mr. John Morley is hardly at his best; has not yet, I think, 
learned to be ever at his best in the House of Commons. 
There is still something about him which suggests the stu- 
dent rather than the debater. When a man’s mind has run 
for a quarter of a century in one channel, it is not so easy 
all at once to turn the full force of the stream into another, 
He is clear, forcible, fluent enough—master of himself and 
his ideas; not quite master of his audience. 

The occasion is great.enough to bring Mr. Gladstone down 
to the House, and to put him on his legs; but does not rouse 
him to a great effort. His voice is neither clear nor strong ; 
many and many a sentence do not reach to the bench under 
the gallery where I sit. The Tories, who will believe any- 
thing and say anything of Mr. Gladstone, tell you that this 
indistinctness is calculated. He prefers they should suppose 
him incapable of rising to the old level; intending, for his 
part, when the right moment comes, to rise as high as ever, 
and be heard in the remotest recesses of the House and the 
country. Sir James Ferguson, who has replied to Mr. Mor- 
ley, replied in an ineffective way. Mr. Stanhope, Secretary 
for War, on whom the answer to Mr. Gladstone devolves, is 
resonant, business-like, direct; capable of so stating his case 
as to be understanded of the people and of the House, and 
to produce an impression. As he nears the end you may 
see Lord Randolph take off his hat and put it under the 
seat, and you know that he means to follow the Secretary 
for War. 

The House by this time is full, surprisingly full for the 
fag end of an autumn sitting. The Tory benches are well 
covered above and below the gangway, and they maintain a 
grim silence as Lord Randolph is seen to be on his feet, and 
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Mr. Courtney—for the House is in committee—calls on him. 
The Opposition cheer, and the cheer is a cordial one. What- 
ever may be their private sentiments about the orator, they 
more than guess that he is going to make himself disagree- 
able to the Government, and that is enough for them. The 
nervousness, if it be nervousness, which is denoted by the 
continuing movement of the forefinger to the upper lip, has 
ceased. If you have studied him in Mr. Tenniel’s cartoons 
only, and have never seen him in the flesh, you may be sur- 
prised to note that this slender, carefully dressed figure is 
rather above the average height. There is not a trace of 
embarrassment; the stranger would never guess that he 
stood alone, surrounded by enemies, or at least by oppo- 
nents; by men once his supporters, now angry, suspicious, 
resentful. 

If he were still Leader of the House he could not be more 
at his ease, more sure of himself, more ready to meet all 
comers. The foes at his back seem to give him no concern, 
and if he has friends in front, their friendship is not of a 
kind which calls for expressions of gratitude. Slight as the 
figure is, the stamp of energy on it is as impressive as the 
stamp of elegance; and both are impressive. It is a Demo- 
cratic age, but the story of all ages, or of many ages, is the 
same; the Democrat prefers the Patrician for leader. The 
voice has the ring of authority in it. The House is silent as 
death. The faces on the Treasury Bench are the faces of 
men who wonder what is coming, and are getting ready to 
meet it. The scene, like so many scenes in the House, is 
dramatic, and the yellow light that floods the Chamber from 
the ceiling adds to the illusion, and to the theatrical charac- 
ter of it. Mr. Gladstone looks eagerly across the table. Mr. 
Morley, Sir George Trevelyan, Sir William Harcourt, are all 
alert. The one unmoved personage in the Liberal phalanx 
is Lord Hartington, 

Almost the first sentence that Lord Randolph utters is a 
debating sentence: “ When I recall the language in which I 
attacked the Government of the right honourable gentleman 
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opposite (Mr. Gladstone) for engaging British military forces 
in the Soudan, I cannot refrain from expressing regret and 
alarm at what appears to be a recommencement of a course 
which I then so strongly denounced, and still at the present 
moment denounce.” I quote it not because I am going to 
follow the speaker in his argument, for I am not, but as a 
good specimen of the right way of saying things to the 
House of Commons. The truth is, the two men most un- 
like each other are the two men who have taken almost 
identical views on the Soudan business—Lord Randolph and 
Mr. John Morley. This single sentence is a reminder to the 
House of all the disasters that befell Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
in Egypt, and a warning to the present Ministry that they are 
entering upon the same road. That is what I call a debat- 
ing manner, and a House of Commons manner. 

Still more striking is the passage in which he pays off part 
of his debt to Lord Salisbury. The question I mentioned 
above was a question as to Lord Salisbury’s statement in the 
House of Lords that the retention of Suakim was of no ad- 
vantage to Egypt. That was a private opinion, said Sir 
James Ferguson, who is Lord Salisbury’s mouthpiece in the 
Commons. “Such an answer,” now said Lord Randolph, 
“is flippant. To say that a declaration by the Prime Min- 
ister, made in a debate in the Lords, after full notice, is a 
mere private opinion, is a preposterous proposition. I should 
like to know what would have been the concentrated fury 
of honourable and right honourable gentlemen on this side 
of the House if the member for Midlothian had ever taken 
up such an attitude.” The hit was palpable, but what fol- 
lowed went further home. Nothing has of late brought so 
much Radical criticism on Lord Salisbury as his calling Mr. 
Naorojiablack man. “I protest,” proceeded Lord Randolph, 
“aoainst the idea that Ministerial utterances, on Ministerial 
responsibility, are to be treated as private opinions when it is 
convenient. I can quite understand that the opinion of the 
Prime Minister the other day as to the colour of people in 
India is a private opinion which does not bind his colleagues, 
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and which need not bind them, but is truly a private opinion 
—and perhaps a temporary opinion.” The House, or rather 
the Opposition, received this with shouts of laughter and 
cheers. Tory faces grew blacker than Mr. Naoroji’s. It 
was not a mere sally of wit, it was an illustration perfectly 
germane to the question at issue, and that was what made it 
so effective. 

As he proceeds the speech becomes closer in argument, and 
more and more evidently hostile in purpose. I have heard 
him in the House, especially in earlier days, when his tone 
was one of mere banter, and when sincerity was not the thing 
that most impressed his hearers. He has more styles than 
one. To-day his-style is serious enough to suit the dullest, 
yet point after point is made with a clearness and rhetor- 
ical force to which the dullest cannot be insensible. The 
voice, though not very various or deep, is what the French 
call a carrying voice; it penetrates everywhere without ap- 
parent effort. At times it is sibilant with passion; at all 
times there is meaning in every tone. He leans slightly for- 
ward, is sparing of gesture, cares little, apparently, for mere 
oratorical ornament. But the lips open and shut with an 
unusual degree of muscular energy, and the eyes have a 
light in them which burns. He watches the House as close- 
ly as the House watches him. He speaks for half an hour. 
When he sits down he is again cheered from the Liberal side, 
and again the silence of those about him is unbroken. 

The English, said Montesquieu, like a man to be a man. 
There is in that phrase a hint of the source, or of one source, 
of Lord Randolph’s power. He is without a party in-the 
House, without any considerable following, but he is a man 
to be reckoned with from sheer force of character and cour- 
age, even more than from his extraordinary abilities. It is 
far too soon to sum up a career which, perhaps, has hardly 
more than begun. There is much, if you like, to be said 
against him, but what does it avail? Here is the one man 
among the English Tories who has shown capacity for lead- 
ership, in something more than a party sense. He it was 
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who saw the meaning of the new suffrage ; who perceived 
‘that if the Tory party had any hope of a future less sterile 
than the past, it lay in coming to terms with the new mas- 
ters of this country. To struggle against the new Democ- 
racy was hopeless, but to win over the new Democracy was 
not hopeless. He it was who taught his party how they 
might become the popular party. He showed them the road. 
He set up the guide-post. It is hardly too much to say that 
he gave them power, and brought them into office with a 
fair prospect of a long tenure of office. They have shown 
their gratitude in the way we all know. Well, the day will 
come when the Tory Ministry will again be in difficulties, 
and must again appeal to the country. Then, if not before, 
they will bethink themselves of the discarded colleague who 
has the ear of the country. 


IL 


LORD RANDOLPH’S COLLECTED SPEECHES AND HIS ORATORY. 


[Lonpon, April 18, 1889.] 


Mr. Jennings has edited, and Messrs. Longmans have pub- 
lished in two volumes, a selection of the speeches of Lord 
Randolph Churchill from 1880 to 1888. They are interest- 
ing from several points of view; most of all, perhaps, as an 
Apologia pro vita sua. Lord Randolph was born just forty 
years ago; his public career really began, it may be said, 
less than ten years ago. He had been member for Wood- 
stock six years earlier, but of those six years little trace is to 
be found in Parliamentary annals, and none at all in these 
volumes. His active and continuing interest in practical pol- 
itics is coincident with Mr. Gladstone’s entry into office in 
1880, and the specific mission which he then accepted was to 
make things uncomfortable for the Liberal Government. He 
laid down his platform in a sentence—would that all plat- 
forms were equally brief—it is the duty of an Opposition to 
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oppose. Because his own chief would not oppose with suffi- 
cient energy, his mission gradually, and as it were by force 
of circumstances, enlarged itself. It became his duty to 
make things uncomfortable for those of his party leaders 
and friends who would not themselves make it uncomforta- 
ble for the enemy. 

He first joined, then organised, then led the Fourth Party, 
and the regular people soon found that the Fourth Party 
under Lord Randolph had to be not merely counted but 
weighed and reckoned with. Probably no man ever sowed 
more political wild oats in a given space of time than did 
this young guerilla chief in the session of 1880. The crop 
has not been harvested for this book. Lord Randolph’s 
views broadened ; his convictions became more settled; his 
ideas of policy were enlarged; his aims began to lead him 
into fresh and ever more extensive fields. The Irish ques- 
tion attracted him. The first speech in the first of these 
two volumes is on Landlord and Tenant. Then comes Co- 
ercion and all the rest. Mr. Gladstone’s amazing foreign 
policy was too tempting to the critic to be let alone, and fre- 
quently the critic makes Egypt a specialty. Financial Re- 
form follows, though not till 1884. Tory Democracy had 
already made its appearance, and in the same year the bold 
inventor of it delivered his “ Trust the People” speech at 
Birmingham. In the same year, in May, came the arraign- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone’s Government for its declared resolve 
to desert General Gordon; a speech that, read now, reads 
like a fulfilled prophecy. 

By this time Lord Randolph had become the most popu- 
lar of Tory orators in the country, whatever he might be in 
the House of Commons, and among those to whom he iron- 
ically referred as his leaders. No speaker was in such de- 
mand. In 1884 alone, there are nine speeches to great pop- 
ular audiences in such great towns as Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, and others less great, but always important po- 
litical centres. The attacks on Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
are incessant. India is added to the young orator’s reper- 
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tory, and Russia in her relation to India—another gloomy 
page in the Liberal Prime Minister’s Foreign Policy. So it 
goes on through 1885, till the general election and the Tory 
triumph. 

Five years had passed since Lord Randolph had taken his 
seat on the front bench below the gangway. He had fought 
on his own line, if not for his own hand, yet so great was 
the place he had won, so formidable had he been found, go 
indispensable had he made himself, that when Lord Salisbury 
formed his Ministry he could not do less than offer Lord 
Randolph the Secretaryship of State for India, with a seat 
in the Cabinet. Office steadied him, as office usually does 
the most impetuous and gifted. His guns were turned, the 
whole broadside, against the enemy, with no reservations in 
favour of his friends. .Then came the Tory defeat, so soon 
to be followed by the Tory, or, at any rate, Anti-Home Rule 
and Unionist triumph of 1886, and with it the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer and Leadership of the House of Com- 
mons, to be followed more speedily still by his resignation. 
All the outlines of this exciting period will be found drawn 
with a firm hand in these speeches, and many of the inci- 
dents and episodes filled in with no lack of colour. The 
Dartford speech belongs to_the official period ; on the whole, 
the most famous of all the speeches ; the official declaration 
and adoption of Tory Democracy, with its hardly less re- 
markable supplement delivered at Bradford three weeks lat- 
er. From the time of his unlucky resignation down to the 
present, he appears more often than otherwise as the cham- 
pion of retrenchment and reform, the pitiless censor of 
departmental mismanagement. The attacks on Mr. Glad- 
stone do not cease. Ireland never disappears from his hori- 
zon, and his last word is a protest against the Tory policy 
in Egypt. ; 

These volumes, it will be seen, are not meant, or not 
primarily meant, as an appeal for a verdict upon Lord 
Randolph as an orator. Their primary purpose is clear- 
ly political. Mr. Jennings’s very interesting and spirited 
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introduction deals almost wholly with politics; with Lord 
Randolph’s relation to the public life of his country since 
1880, and to his own party. That he has been consistent, 
that he has seen how things were going, that he, like Dis- 
raeli, has educated his party, that he has taken strong and 
coherent views on great questions, that he has steadfastly 
opposed a policy of mere coercion and nothing else for Ire- 
land, a policy of meddle and muddle for Egypt, a policy of 
inefficient extravagance in the administration of great pub- 
lic departments,—these and such as these are the points on 
which Mr. Jennings lays stress. If not always convincing, 
he is always readable. He has told the story of Lord Ran- 
dolph’s resignation, not fully, for it cannot yet be told fully, 
but in such a way as challenges reply, if reply there be. 
There is an obvious suggestion all through this narrative 
that the mantle of Disraeli has fallen on Lord Randolph’s 
shoulders. There is a very measured, sustained, suggestive, 
and most damaging attack on Lord Salisbury. The con- 
trast between Lord Salisbury’s conduct to his colleagues on 
his withdrawal from the Derby Ministry in 1867, and Lord 
Randolph’s conduct on his withdrawal from the Salisbury 
Ministry at the end of 1886, is very skilfully drawn. The 
whole introduction, in fact, is a clever piece of political ar- 
gumentation, and the reader cannot but infer from it that 
the main object of the republication of the speeches is the 
political and personal vindication of the author of the 
speeches. 

There is no reason why it should not be. Lord Randolph 
has been assailed with a pertinacity that is anything but be- 
nevolent, and many of his assailants have been of his own 
party. It is one of the open secrets of current politics that 
Lord Salisbury dislikes and dreads him. There is at least 
one member of Lord Salisbury’s family who dislikes and 
dreads him even more than its head. There are two or 
three of the Prime Minister’s colleagues who share these 
animosities to the full. Lord Randolph has to face, more- 
over, hostilities which, though not personal, grow out of 
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circumstances. It is probable enough that he resigned with- 
out reckoning on Mr. Goschen as his successor. But for Mr. 
Goschen, Lord Randolph’s place as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could hardly have been go filled as to satisfy. public 
opinion. The more important post which he left vacant as 
Leader of the House of Commons was put in charge of Mr. 
W. H. Smith, who is too amiable to quarrel with anybody, 
but in no sense an ideal leader. Mr. Goschen and Mr. Smith 
cannot be supposed to be eager to see Lord Randolph re- 
sume the two places which they have divided between them. 
Then there is Mr. Balfour, long his associate in the Fourth 
Party ; long regarded as too literary, too philosophical, too 
much the student to plunge bodily into this rushing stream 
of politics. Yet Mr. Balfour, thanks in no little measure to 
the retirement of Lord Randolph from the Ministry, has be- 
come the second — there are those who say the first — per- 
sonage in the Government. Mr. Balfour is too loyal a char- 
acter to engage in intrigues, but some of his friends are 
credited with taking part in this recent Birmingham busi- 
ness, expressly with the view of preventing Lord Randolph 
from re-entering the House with that powerful constituency 
behind him, and, at no distant date, resuming the leadership. 
What has happened at Birmingham might be cited as of it- 
self a more than sufficient reason for offering to the public 
this brilliant record of a brilliant decade. 

Orator is not a word to be used lightly, and it may be 
doubted whether Lord Randolph has applied his mind to the 
study of oratory in the sense that Fox did and that Burke did. 
Never to let a day pass without speaking was Fox’s rule, 
and he, like most great orators, became what he was at the 
expense of his early audiences. Lord Randolph has very 
definite aims. His temperament lacks, possibly, the sympa- 
thetic and passionate quality necessary to eloquence of the 
very highest order; his intellect is not distinctly imaginative 
or poetic, and both poetry and imagination have to do with 
oratory. These volumes contain not many passages that will 
be quoted as perfect models. There is, in some of his very 
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best moments, a note of impatience in the thought, sometimes 
a loose structure of the sentences; a want of finish and deli- 
cacy. He has not that large and easy movement which is 
one of Bright’s most striking qualities. But why measure 
him by a standard which he does not set himself to reach? 
Disraeli. if Disraeli be his model, was not an orator either in 
this high manner. Lord Randolph has what he needs for 
his purpose. He is in the very front rank of platform speak- 
ers, and as a House of Commons debater he has, at most, but 
one living superior. 

I will put it as a test of good platform speaking that the 
speech shall seem good to the audience, yet be a poor speech 
in fact. One such I have heard Lord Randolph deliver. It 
is not in the present collection, nor does it deserve to be. It 
was delivered in the summer of 1885 in the park at Can- 
ford Manor belonging to his brother-in-law, Lord Wimborne. 
There was a great Tory gathering, a festival, a pitched tent 
holding six or seven thousand people, filled full on that rainy 
afternoon. He had been ill the night before and all the 
morning. It was doubtful whether he could speak, and 
of preparation he had had much less than he wished, so 
that in substance and in thought the discourse was necessari- 
ly deficient. It was a thin speech, and fallacies were made to 
do duty for argument. Yet, from beginning to end, he held 
the rustic audience below him, under the dripping canvas, and 
the smart audience on the platform about him, including 
many of those who are generally thought by those who appeal 
to the public the severest critics of all, his own family. 

I had never heard him before outside the House of Com- 
mons, and I studied him as closely as J could. His method 
was admirable; his lucidity would have delighted Matthew 
Arnold himself; the neatness of his points such as bursts of 
cheering would have rewarded in the House, as they did here. 
Never did he leave these bucolic hearers in the least doubt 
as to what he meant. Canford is in Dorsetshire, and than 
Dorsetshire there is no denser county in England, mental- 
ly speaking. It was an audience of clods. Every sentence 
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' which he addressed to them was simple, direct, intelligible to 
a child. He went from point to point, never coming to the 
second till the first had been mastered. Every phrase told, 
and I remember thinking, as he went on, that there was noth- 
ing they were not ready to believe when stated with that 
homely persuasiveness. Beyond doubt they believed they 
were doing their own thinking. No suspicion crossed their 
minds that the orator was leading them hither and thither at 
his will. It struck me as a wonderful forensic effort; any 
lawyer who could talk like that to a jury would rank as a 
consummate advocate. From beginning to end there was 
hardly a proposition which was entirely defensible, and there 
was not one which seemed in need of defence. I thought of 
the juror who disputed the greatness of Erskine. “It is no 
credit to him to win his cause, for he is always on the right 
side.” By the time Lord Randolph sat down there was no- 
body in the tent who dreamed that there was any other side 
than his. To produce such an impression as that does not 
prove a manu a great orator. It does prove him possessed of 
a very rare and admirable gift of speaking, and makes him a 
force in the State. 

Pruned as these pages have been—the “Moloch of Mid- 
lothian,” for instance, is gone—they still contain many sharp 
sayings about men of high political position, and about some 
who are less high. It has never been Lord Randolph’s hab- 
it to mince his words. I donot know whether he acts or 
speaks on a theory, but it may be imagined that in his early 
years of political effervescence, with his reputation to make 
and wishing to make it rapidly, he felt the necessity of com- 
pelling attention. Personalities are sure to command atten- 
tion if not approval. 

A great American orator deliberately adopted that theory 
for the sake of the cause to which he gave up ambition and 
many other things—I mean Wendell Phillips. In the course 
of a public address he once spoke quite casually of Seward 
as a liar, and there came a protest from his audience. He 
declined to withdraw the word. ‘I meant it,” he said, “and 
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some day, when I can find time, I will tell you why I use 
personalities.” I do not know that he ever found time in 
public, but I asked him afterward. ‘“ Well,” answered Phil- 
lips, “in the early days of the Abolition movement we were 
a handful without position or authority, but we were deter- 
mined to be heard. We might have talked till doomsday 
about the wickedness of slavery, and the country would 
have remained deaf. But when we denounced the wicked- 
ness of slaveholders, people pricked up their ears, and when 
I called Webster a scoundrel, Webster’s friends began to 
protest, and so the controversy went on. If I had said that 
Seward did not tell the truth, who would have cared ?” 

Lord Randolph avoids “liar”; he has a taste for ampli- 
fication, and he prefers to speak of “the inexhaustible, the 
inveterate, the innate capacity of the Liberal party for the 
falsification of truth.” His invective loves a shining mark. 
Mr. Gladstone has been the object of it more often than any- 
body else; perhaps more often in published letters to the 
newspapers than in public speeches. But even from these 
reprinted speeches a whole anthology may be collected. 
The ills of this empire are due in no little measure, in Lord 
Randolph’s opinion, to “ the marvellous talents, the stupefy- 
ing eloquence, and the illimitable ambition of this one man.” 
He said in 1884— 

“The Prime Minister is the greatest living master of the 
art of personal political advertisement. Holloway and Hor- 
niman are nothing compared with him. For the purpose 
of recreation he has selected the felling of trees; his amuse- 
ments, like his politics, are essentially destructive. Every 
afternoon the whole world is invited to assist at the crash- 
ing fall of some beech or elm or oak. The forest laments 
in order that Mr. Gladstone may perspire.” 

Invective here, as often, turns to ridicule. Nothing could 
be more amusing than the passage in the Dartford speech 
in 1886, in which the leaders of the Liberal Opposition are 
likened to the Dutch generals who held command in turn, 
each for a day. ‘You have one day Mr. Parnell leading, 
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and another day you have Mr. Labouchere, and another day 
you have Mr. Conybeare leading, and every now and then 
you have Sir William Harcourt leading, and occasionally, as 
a great treat, Mr. Gladstone drops in from Bavaria.” 

Very different from this are the sentences in the Gordon 
speech, in which he contrasts the courage, the perseverance, 
the eloquence of Mr. Gladstone in his desperate adherence to 
Mr. Bradlaugh, with his indifference to the fate of Gordon. 

“Ifthe hundredth part of those invaluable moral qualities 
bestowed upon Mr. Bradlaugh had been given to the support 
of a Christian hero, the success of General Gordon’s mission 
would have been at this time assured. And this struck meas 
most remarkable when the Prime Minister sat down-—that 
the finest speech he ever delivered in the House of Com- 
mons was in support of Mr. Bradlaugh, and the worst speech 
he ever delivered was, by common consent, in the cause of 
the Christian hero. That is an instructive historical contrast.” 

There. is much to be said about Mr. Gladstone’s relations 
to General Gordon, but now is not the time. I will but ask 
you to note that Mr. Gladstone is never so good as when he 
is advocating a cause with which he has little sympathy. 
Mr. Bradlaugh as an unbeliever was odious to him, and he 
put forth his full strength in his cause. Lord Beaconsfield 
was of all his opponents the one whom he found most anti- 
pathetic, and his eulogy upon Lord Beaconsfield is a far finer 
performance than his eulogy on Bright, who was his comrade 
and friend. 

Mr. Chamberlain is not spared. “Mr. Chamberlain is a 
very clever man, who has succeeded in persuading his party 
that the tactics of a town council are identical with the sci- 
ence of government; but his time has been so occupied with 
developing the gas supply and the debt of Birmingham that 
he has never read English history.” But Mr. Chamberlain 
need not now detain us, nor others on whom Lord Ran- 
dolph’s lash has fallen many a time heavily... Many of his 
perorations are carefully wrought out. That which winds 
up the Manchester speech of 1884 on the Government of 
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Failure is not the best, but a good average example of Lord 
Randolph’s more elaborate manner. 

“But seeing what I have seen to-day and hearing what I 
have heard elsewhere, I now feel confident and sure that the 
British Nation, having to decide between the House of Lords 
and its long centuries of great tradition on the one hand, 
and the faults and the follies and the failures of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s four years’ government on the other—which they will 
abolish and which they will preserve—will, by their wisdom, 
by their knowledge, and by higher than earthly guidance, 
award the palm and the honour and the victory to those 
who, conscious of the immeasurable responsibilities attaching 
to an hereditary House, have dauntlessly defended against an 
arbitrary Minister the ancient liberties of our race.” 

Those sentences would bear revision, but redundancy is, 
in a young orator, one of those faults which presently ripen 
into virtues. He has the root of the matter in him, and 
though it is in the nature of things that flowers should 
come > earlier than fruit, they are sometimes to be seen to- 
gether on the same tree. For you cannot read one speech, 
still less can you go through this body of discourses on so 
many different subjects, without feeling that they are the 
work of a man who has mastered his subjects, who is no 
amateur, who shrinks from no labour with a definite pur- 
pose before him, who is capable of affairs, and capable of 
imparting his knowledge of them to other people; a man 
with something more than the courage of his opinions; 
with the strength of intellect and of will to impress them 
upon the public, and sooner or later to engraft them on the 
institutions of his country. 

If an American who has not taken the trouble to follow 
English politics closely, reads these speeches, he will surely, 
I think, come to one clear conclusion. He will find some 
inconsistencies in them. He will not always approve Lord 
Randolph’ s attitude to men of longer service than himself 
in public life. He would like to strike out some of the ad- 
jectives. He might be puzzled to know exactly where the 
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speaker stands on certain questions—the Irish question for 
one. Various other criticisms would occur to him, of more 
or less consequence. But he would, I apprehend, say to 
himself that though Lord Randolph is called a Tory Demo- 
crat, there is a great deal more of the Democrat than of the 
Tory about him. He would recognise in this young Eng- 
lishman, aristocrat as he is by birth and position, a true 
champion of the people. He would see that he is disposed 
to seek for the foundations of things where they are to be 
sought in America, and that he had adopted for his own 
guidance Lincoln’s memorable maxim—“ Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” And he would 
be likely to conclude that Lord Randolph stands nearer to 
the English people than any other of his party, and that 
sooner or later the English people will prefer him before all 
others. 
I.—12 


MR. BALFOUR. 


[Loxvox, March 16, 1887.] 


Mr. Artaur Baxrovur, the new Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, is an amiable figure in public life. With at least two 
of his predecessors in that ill-omened office he has a point 
of close contact. He is, like Sir George Trevelyan and Mr. 
John Morley, a man of books, though not, like them, emi- 
nent as a writer of books. He is a reader, a student, a man 
really remarkable in these days of superficial culture for the 
soundness of his acquisitions. Mr. Morley the other day in 
his wise and beautiful address on the study of literature, 
said: “There is a commission now at work on a very im- 
portant and abstruse subject, and I am told that no one 
there displays so acute an intelligence of the difficulties that 
are to be met, and the important arguments that are brought, 
and the practical ends to be achieved, as the chairman of 
the committee, who is not what is called a practical man, 
but a man of study and thought and literature.’ The com- 
mission to which Mr. Morley referred is the Commission on 
Currency, and Mr. Balfour is its chairman. I believe Cur- 
rency to be a subject which nobody ever really understood, 
but it is certain that Mr. Balfour, an amateur, surprised his 
colleagues and the men of business who came before him by 
the extent of his knowledge, and, as Mr. Morley notes, his 
acuteness of perception. Mr. Gladstone has been known to 
say that Mr. Balfour and Lord Rosebery were the only two 
young men he knew who bought books. Neither of them 
is SO young as he was when Mr. Gladstone made this inter- 
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esting observation, which continues true of Lord Rosebery, 
less true now perhaps of Mr. Balfour, whose houses are full 
of books. The new Irish Secretary’s politics have never 
been what Mr. Gladstone’s became in middle age, Liberal, 
but political differences did not keep the two men apart. 
The younger one shared with one or two others the privi- 
lege of being Mr. Gladstone’s pet boys. 

He is no longer a boy, pet or otherwise, but still a young 
man; very young, indeed, to have won the position he has 
in English politics. He was born in 1848. His mother 
was a sister of the present Lord Salisbury, his father a Scot- 
tish laird of the larger kind. Whittinghame—pronounced 
for some reason inscrutable to any but the Scotch mind, 
Whittingem—is a considerable estate in Haddingtonshire. 
Its present owner made it more considerable still some 
years since by a large purchase of adjacent land. Those 
were the days when land was at its highest, and when land- 
ed investments were still thought the surest of all. Every- 
body knows what has happened since. In London Mr. Bal- 
four lives in Carlton Gardens, one of the fashionable streets 
of the West End, looking rearward on St. James’s Park. 
He has been in Parliament since 1874, when he sat for Hert- 
ford. When Lord Randolph Churchill formed the Fourth 
Party, Mr. Balfour was one of his recruits, of whom there 
were three in all. But his connection with that gifted and 
wilful leader was always thought to be less close than that 
of Sir Henry Wolff or Sir John Gorst. 

When in 1885 Lord Salisbury formed his Ministry, he 
made Mr. Balfour President of the Local Government Board. 
The people who know everything —they are the most nu- 
merous class of the community—then said that Mr. Balfour 
was left outside the Cabinet because he was Lord Salisbury’s 
nephew. This did not mean that uncle and nephew were 
on bad terms, but that the Tory Prime Minister did not 
choose to be suspected of a job. The nephew did well 
in the Local Government Board. Then, having mastered 
the work of one difficult department, he was, in the usual 
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English fashion, pitchforked into another of which he had 
the alphabet to learn, and in 1886 became Secretary for 
Scotland. I do not think he need regret it. The Scotch 
Secretaryship is a post a shade less impossible than the Irish 
Secretaryship. To put him there was to give him an ex- 
perience. It was roasting a man before a slow fire as a 
preliminary to roasting him before a hot one. Scotch meth- 
ods are unlike Irish methods, but the Scotch power of being 
disagreeable to an official who does not give them their own 
way is very considerable. Then in Scotland there are gen- 
erally two parties on every question, while Ireland, as we 
all know, is united and unanimous: Ulster and the million 
of Protestants donot count. A Scotch Secretary who takes 
sides is certain to displease the other side. If he be impar- 
tial and hold the balance true, he enrages both. This has 
been Mr. Balfour’s fate, and that is why I telegraphed you 
the other day that he quitted the Scotch Secretaryship de- 
tested by Scotchmen. The statement without this explana- 
tion was, I fear, abrupt. 

Politicians profess to consider Mr. Balfour too much of 
an idealist for the rough work he has now in hand. They 
speak of him as an academic personage. So did they of Mr. 
John Morley, who, nevertheless, proved himself a capable 
administrator and skilful in winning the regard of the Irish 
people. These forecasts are seldom good for much. Mr. 
Balfour was not thought to correspond to either of the two 
models men had in their minds for Irish Secretary. He was 
not a dragoon officer, and he was not a Home Ruler. Now 
in these days people are coming, perhaps slowly, but still 
coming, to consider that these are the only possible alterna- 
tives. There are men—many men, perhaps—who look to 
General Lord Wolseley as the proper person for governing 
Ireland. There are men who, as Mr. Dillon rather incau- 
tiously said at Tipperary on Monday, look to Mr. Parnell as 
the future ruler and master of that part of the United King- 
dom. Between these two extremes lie the masses of think- 
ing and unthinking voters, who are for anything that will 
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end the trouble, or even that will mend it, and put it out of 
sight and mind for the time being. 

Mr. Balfour is not Lord Wolseley and not Mr. Parnell. 
If he resembles either it is Lord Wolseley. He has already 
shown the iron hand beneath that velvet glove which the 
man of letters and of-society has so long worn. He has 
nerve; so much is clear. Yesterday settled that. Sir Mi- 
chael Hicks-Beach would have reflected long ere assuming 
frankly and fully the responsibility for Captain Plunkett’s 
order to the Youghal police inspector: “ Deal very summa- 
rily with organised resistance to lawful authority. If neces- 
sary, do not hesitate to shoot them.” Mr. Balfour met the 
question put to him in the House of Commons with a cour- 
age which I doubt not the Irish themselves admired. He 
sustained Captain Plunkett and approved his order. “ It ap- 
pears to me,” said the quiet young Minister with his quiet 
manner, “that Captain Plunkett acted not only according 
to his duty, but in the manner which is best calculated to 
support the authority of the law, and in the long run to pre- 
vent the injuries and loss of life which must ensue if it is 
supposed that the police, in the execution of their duty, may 
be attacked and maltreated with impunity.” There is a 
ring about that which in New York and Chicago must seem 
familiar. If Mr. Balfour is going to administer his office in 
this spirit, Sir George Trevelyan may have to reconsider his 
recent dictum at the Devonshire Club that in Ireland the 
game of law and order is up. But “ifs” of that sort lead 
to unprofitable speculations. 

It is an axiom of modern English politics that no man can 
succeed as Irish Secretary ; a premise from which an argu- 
ment for Home Rule might certainly be started. Mr. Bal- 
four’s friends wondered that he should accept the post. It 
is, in any case, a post which none would covet for ambition’s 
sake. Any man would far rather keep to his books and to 
the society in which Mr. Balfour is known to delight, and 
which delights in him. The English press gave him but a 
doubtful welcome on his accession. The Irish press—I mean 
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the Parnellite press—responded after its manner. Every new 
Secretary is to the Parnellites a new enemy to be met. In 
Parliament and in their papers they do their best at once to 
take stock of the new man. They search for his weak points. 
They experiment on him in the House with an ingenuity 
which is, in its way, very striking. They approach him in a 
spirit of inquiry which may be called scientific; it is a desire 
to give to themselves a complete account of the strange be- 
ing with whom they are newly brought into relations. They 
detected in Mr. Forster a strong, firm love of justice, of peace, 
of goodwill to men; and they harassed him with accusations 
of tyranny, of provoking strife, of oppression and cruelty. Sir 
George Trevelyan, sensitive to a fault, proved an easy target. 
Mr. Campbell Bannerman was perhaps the only one of the . 
series of whom they could make nothing. He had a tough 
skin and seemed careless of attacks. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach was bland, cool, difficult to rouse, dangerous when 
roused. Perhaps Mr. Balfour’s critics will present him to 
us as illiterate and ill-mannered. But down to the present 
time his character and capacities have been of that amiable 
and large kind which I have tried to describe. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


IK 


AS THE NEW SOCIALIST AND THE PROPHET OF A NEW 
JERUSALEM. 


Lonpon, January 8, 1885. 
y 


Anorner note has been sounded in that war of classes 
which it is the fashion with some men now to predict, and 
with others to promote. The note is not exactly new, nor 
does it come from a mouth hitherto silent. But it is more 
distinct than before, and more resonant of the base but glit- 
tering metal by which its volume is augmented. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has been speaking at Birmingham—not a novel cir- 
cumstance that, certainly, but he has been announcing a new 
era in public life and a new departure in politics, and this he 
has done in language of a very remarkable character. 

I said long ago that Mr. Chamberlain seemed to be of opin- 
ion—though he hesitated to express it—that the politics of 
the future were to have a good deal to do with Socialism. 
From time to time he has let fall a sentence which showed 
a keen desire to conciliate in advance the new forces that, as 
he thought, were to be potent in government. I quoted some 
of these experimental deliverances recently. If I return to 
the subject it is not merely because Mr. Chamberlain has 
made another speech; he is always making speeches, and 
they are, whatever else may be said of them, very readable. 
But he plainly considers that the moment has come when he 
may himself be more plain-spoken than before. If a new era 
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is dawning, a new departure to be taken, he means to be the 
herald of the one and the leader of the other. There is every 
probability that he will be,—always provided that his fore- 
cast of the future be not mistaken. The only competitor 
whom he seems to fear is Lord Salisbury, and he has accord- 
ingly done his best to disparage Lord Salisbury’s claims to 
the authorship of the great concessions just made in respect 
to the franchise. 

For the moment, and be the reason what it may, Mr. 
Chamberlain is the most conspicuous political personage 
among the Liberals next after Mr. Gladstone. He describes 
himself, rather cruelly ignoring his friend, as “the” Rad- 
ical member of a Liberal Government. And he has done a 
good deal in this latest harangue to justify his claim to the 
monopoly. But in order to do this, he has put a new mean- 
ing to an old word. If Mr. Chamberlain is to be accepted as 
a guide, Radical is henceforth to mean something not very 
different from Socialist. It is his attempt to merge the two, 
or, at least, to get Radical and Socialist to work together, 
which makes this last speech so important. 

If, says Mr. Chamberlain, you will go back to the origin 
of things, you will find that when our social arrangements 
first began to shape themselves, every man was born into 
the world with natural rights, with a right to a share in the 
great inheritance of the community; with a right to a part 
of the land of his birth. The date when these rights existed 
in the shape thus described Mr. Chamberlain omits to speci- 
fy. Crude generalities of this sort may do no particular 
mischief, but graver matter follows at once. All these 
rights, it seems, have passed away. Apathy and ignorance 
on the one side, force and fraud on the other, have dispos- 
sessed the original and rightful owners. “ Private ownership 
has taken the place of these communal rights, and this sys- 
tem’ has become so interwoven with our habits and usages, it 
has been so sanctioned by law and protected by custom, that 
it might be very difficult and perhaps impossible to reverse 
it.” What is this but an intimation that Mr. Chamberlain 
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would reverse it if he could?) And what would this reversal 
be but the adoption of Mr. Henry George’s profligate doc- 
trine of the “ nationalisation” of land? 

Whether Mr. Chamberlain has really been bitten by the 
particular madness of that rhetorical enthusiast, I cannot say. 
But they have certain defects in common. Both Mr. Henry 
George and Mr. Chamberlain are men of imperfect educa- 
tion. The range of Mr. Chamberlain’s acquired knowledge 
of what had been done in the world before he was born into 
it, is not in proportion to the energy of his natural abilities, 
His.want of familiarity with the history of earlier social or- 
ganisations, and of the very matters on which he discourses 
so positively, leads him to take false views. The sense of 
historical perspective is wanting. He and Mr. George are 
for ever making new discoveries of grievances and remedies, 
each as old as time. The fact that the remedy they propose 
has been tried and failed would discredit it with most men. 
But men who are unaware of the facts cannot be much im- 
pressed by them. 

Then comes a passage to which nothing but a full quota- 
tion can do justice :— 

“But then I ask what ransom will property pay for the 
security which it enjoys? What substitute will it find for 
the natural rights which have ceased to be recognised? So- 
ciety is banded together in order to protect itself against the 
instincts of men who would make very short work of pri- 
vate ownership if they were left alone. That is all very well, 
but I maintain that society owes to these men something 
more than mere toleration in return for the restrictions which 
it places upon their liberty of action. There is a doctrine in 
many men’s mouths and in few men’s practice that prop- 
erty has obligations as well as rights. I think in the future 
we shall hear a great deal about the obligations of proper- 
ty, and we shall not hear quite so much about its rights.” 

It was Proudhon who first announced that Property is Rob- 
bery—la propriété cest le vol. Mr. Chamberlain’s new gos- 
pel is less epigrammatic; savours perhaps more of Rousseau 
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and the Contrat Social than of the famous or infamous pam- 
phlets, Qw’est-ce que la Propriété, with which Proudhon be- 
gan his strange career. It is probable, moreover, that the 
property against which Mr. Chamberlain meditates an at- 
tack is landed property. He has before now shown signs 
of a singular hallucination on this point; as if confiscation 
which began with land would stop with land. His animos- 
ity against an aristocracy based on acreage has carried him 
great lengths, and seems likely to carry him much greater. 

He would probably disclaim sympathy with Proudhon, 
and condemn his maxim, and deny that his own doctrines 
had much in common with those of the French Nihilist,— 
for Nihilist Proudhon was, though he lived and died before 
Turgenieff had invented the name. But the disclaimer and 
the denial would signify little. When Proudhon enunciated 
his dogma he was an almost unknown man. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is a Cabinet Minister, with a numerous following in the 
country. He was speaking to an assembly of 600 Birming- 
ham working men who had asked him to dine with them in 
the Town Hall—an honour without precedent in the history 
of that precedent-making city. He must be judged by his 
position and by the circumstances in which he spoke, and 
they are such as to fasten upon him the gravest responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s language, it must be said, is the lan- 
guage of a man at war with the existing organisation of so- 
ciety. To law he pays no reverence ; he does not recognise 
legal rights as real rights. A law, to Mr. Chamberlain, is 
only something to be repealed. To speak of the “ransom ” 
of property is to adopt the phraseology of the brigands of 
Macedonia. To say that society owes to men who want to 
make short work of private ownership something more than 
toleration in return for the restrictions it places upon their 
liberty of action, is to express with ceremonious circumlocu- 
tion the sentiments which fill the breasts of the tenants’ of 
Newgate. Newgate is one of the restrictions which society 
has placed upon the liberty of action of those who want to 
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make short work of private ownership. I do not employ 
these paraphrases or illustrations of Mr. Chamberlain’s lan- 
guage from choice, still less from incivility. They are forced 
upon me, as they are forced upon everybody who under- 
takes to put the inevitable significance of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
propositions into plain English. It may astonish him—I 
hope it does. Astonishment would be the best proof that 
he meant less than he said, and that he had no idea of the 
real scope of the monstrous statements to which he has com- 
mitted himself. 

Protests against this gospel of spoliation there have been, 
of course. The press has protested. Mr. Chamberlain’s col- 
leagues in the Cabinet, if all reports are true, have protested. 
A Council which, in Mr. Gladstone’s absence, lasted over 
three hours is said to have devoted no small portion of its 
attention to the new attitude of its most radical member. 
The expressions in private life of the abhorrence such lan- 
guage has aroused, among men who are Mr. Chamberlain’s 
political friends, are numerous, open, and energetic enough 
to surprise the Birmingham orator, if he heard them, or heard 
of them. 

This one speech has done much to make moderate Liber- 
als and moderate Radicals even—for such there are—look 
with distrust on the great measure of enfranchisement which 
has just become law. Is this a foretaste, ask they, of the 
benefits to accrue from giving the vote to those who have it 
not? The answer would afford a fresh surprise to the man 
who is so ready to believe the baser the stronger instincts 
of the people. 

The answer is that the people will repudiate the robbery 
proposed to them. The six hundred of Birmingham may 
cheer their guest. They may not take the measure of his 
meaning all at once. But the men in public life who know 
their countrymen best are convinced that Mr. Chamberlain 
will presently discover that he has made a mistake in his es- 
timate of the forces to which he appeals, and of the aims of 
the multitude with whom political power is henceforth to 
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rest. The Franchise Act did not repeal the Ten Command- 
ments. Morality has not expired, nor is* that empire of 
Chaos, to which Mr. Chamberlain regretfully referred, likely 
just yet to be restored. The rdle of Anarch may suit him 
for the moment, but the reign of universal darkness, if ever 
it comes, is likely to put a very different man from Mr. 
Chamberlain on its sable throne. 


it. 


AT THE DATE OF HIS MISSION TO WASHINGTON. 


[Lonpon, October 26, 1887.] 


Mr. Chamberlain has been so long a conspicuous figure in 
English public life that it may not be easy to say anything 
new about him. I send you, however, not a biography or 
any attempt at a complete account of this interesting per- 
son, but casual notes enough to fill the column you perhaps 
expect. He now goes among you as Her Majesty’s Pleni- 
potentiary, and that is, at any rate, a totally new character 
for the politician whom a great portion of the Liberal party 
have been wont to call “ Our Joe.” You have heard it said, 
very foolishly, that this mission was meant to take him out 
of politics. I daresay it will take him out of politics while 
he is in America; not longer. He does not go there to dis- 
cuss Home Rule. The Irish, if a cable despatch may be be- 
‘ lieved, think he ought not to discuss the fisheries question 
because he is not a convert, like Mr. Gladstone, to Mr. Par- 
nell’s views about governing Ireland. That is a notion 
which has the merit of originality. When the contest is 
over they will do him the justice they deny him now. He 
was a friend to Ireland long before some of the noisiest she 
now has lifted their voices for her. He is not less her friend 
because he adheres to his own ideas, and has his own opin- 
ions about the policy that ought to govern her relations 
with England. America, I fancy, is liberal enough to accept 
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Mr. Chamberlain on his merits ; and to hear what he has to 
say on mackerel, and welcome him for what he is without 
complaining of what he is not. 

He is, in fact, one of the most American of Englishmen. 
Probably he would not admit it, but it is true, as you will 
soon find out for yourselves. The quality which differen- 
- tiates Americans and English is open-mindedness, and that 
is what Mr. Chamberlain has. With most Englishmen the 
fact that a thing exists is a reason why it should continue to 
exist. “It is the custom ”—that is the final answer to every 
criticism. Mr. Chamberlain is the foremost man of that 
small body of Englishmen who decline to be satisfied with 
this stereotyped reply. It matters not what his present dif- 
ferences may be with the Gladstonian wing of the Liberal 
party. He is one of the real leaders of the English Democ- 
racy. Mr. Gladstone? Certainly not. Mr. Gladstone has 
been going through a series of conversions to beliefs and 
principles which Mr. Chamberlain has held since he entered 
public life. 

He is a Radical, and his Radicalism is what the word it- 
self implies—it goes to the roots of things. On more ques- 
tions than one Mr. Chamberlain has shown only too great a 
readiness to tear down the tree in order to see what the 
roots were like. He preached some pernicious doctrines, no 
doubt; pre-eminently pernicious was his doctrine of Ran- 
som. He does not always seem to have thought out his 
subject. But he is penetrated, saturated with faith in the 
righteousness of the idea he has espoused.. Enemies have 
accused him of ambition, of interested motives, of trying to 
supplant Mr. Gladstone, of I know not what. Well, I used 
to differ strongly from Mr. Chamberlain when I thought 
him drifting toward Socialism, but I never doubted his sin- 
cerity. 

Perhaps, as has been said before now, his great fault as a 
leader is impatience. He has such a horror, not to say ha- 
tred, of abuses that he can tolerate no delay in remedy- 
ing them. If you asked him, you might find he thinks the 
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Constitution of the United States itself a too conservative 
instrument. But what he has sought to give to his own 
country has been in great part such reforms as would 
bring it into line with America— universal suffrage, free 
schools, democratic local government, religious equality, and 
the like. And until these fundamental reforms have been 
achieved he wants to run the legislative machine at full 
speed. He Americanised English politics in one sense about 
which opinions may be divided. He introduced the caucus. 
If he did not introduce it he established it, and made it the 
power it has since become. They taunted him with it only 
the other day: the one-man power, somebody called it, and 
Mr. Chamberlain was the one man. He might be forgiven 
that and much else if he would but reconsider some of his 
notions about property, and persuade himself that a land- 
lord has some rights which a tenant and society in general 
are bound to respect. It is an odd fate which makes him at 
this moment a bulwark of the landlord system in Ireland. 

He has gained a reputation as an administrator and head 
of a great department. A single story will show what is 
thought of him. One of the permanent officials of a depart- 
ment of which Mr. Chamberlain has been the Parliamentary 
chief once told me this: “ We used to think ourselves lucky 
if we got back a set of papers from our presidents in two or 
three weeks. Now everything is returned within twenty- 
four hours.” 

I strongly advise you to get a speech from Mr. Chamber- 
lain if you can. He will not talk politics. He may talk 
something else. He is, however, at his best in a militant 
mood ; best in a great debate in the House, or in presence 
of a great audience half hostile. Perhaps some of our Irish 
friends would supply the half. He never speaks in these 
days in the House except to an accompaniment of Irish in- 
terruptions, and nothing shows him to better advantage 
than this state of things. His cool readiness of repartee 
seldom fails him, nor his temper. Mr. Gladstone-once said 
that in his time he had known three men in the House of 
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Commons who always said exactly what they meant and no 
more. The three were Lord Palmerston, Mr. Parnell, and 
Mr. Chamberlain. He can take blows as well as give them. 
Mr. Gladstone’s attack on him in the closing speech of the 
Home Rule debate last year was borne with a stoicism that 
Mr. Gladstone himself might have envied, and perhaps did. 
You would never have guessed from his placid face and un- 
ruffled composure of manner that he was the object of all 
that elaborate invective. On the platform as in the House 
he meets a running fire of questions, taunts, objurgations, 
insults even, with a tranquillity which enables him to frame 
a retort before the storm is over. There are greater ora- 
tors. There is no better debater—no man in England who 
surpasses him in the power of effective speaking. It is now 
many years since he passed out of the second rank into the 
front rank. 

The American interviewer, whatever else he may say, will 
not be able to say of Mr. Chamberlain that he is a typical 
Englishman in appearance. I have touched on some of his 
mental unlikenesses to the typical Englishman. <A bolder 
pen might describe physical points of difference, but I will 
say this: he does not spring from the class which for so 
many centuries was the ruling class.in England. He has 
nothing to do with the aristocracy or with the Established 
Church. Birth gave him no privileges. Professor Huxley 
once said of himself that by birth he was a plebeian, and 
that he stood by his order. Mr. Chamberlain comes of that 
great middle class which is, in this country, a plebeian class, 
and is justly proud of being. He was born in it and mar- 
ried in it, and has said more than once that he is never so 
happy as when among his own friends and people at Bir- 
mingham. 

The cockney would call him a provincial. He won his 
first celebrity as Mayor—thrice Mayor—of Birmingham, 
which he reformed and swept clean, and lighted and set in 
order throughout. And because he showed himself master 
of local administration, critics who were masters of nothing 
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but adjectives sometimes called his politics parochial. He 
still lives at Birmingham, or rather near it, having a place 
with some acres of land about it, so that this land reformer 
is also a landowner. Mr. Chamberlain when forty years 
old save one retired from business. He has been able to de- 
vote himself since 1874 exclusively to public affairs. Lon- 
don gossip long since fixed the exact figure of his yearly in- 
come. If he desires it to be known in America, he will tell 
anybody who has the courage to ask him. 

He has, beside his place in Warwickshire, a house in Lon- 
don and a place in London society. Mr. Gladstone not long 
since thought fit to jest at his social position. There was a 
sentence about cushioned ease, meant apparently to bring 
him into disrepute with the poorer members of the party of 
reform. Mr. Gladstone’s known respect for rank might 
have kept him silent on such a topic, but since it did not 
there is this to be said: No man in England reaches Mr. 
Chamberlain’s position, or anything like it, without becoming 
an object of attraction to society. But society sought him, 
not he society. His opinions have survived the contact, and 
society itself has laughed at the failure of one or two of its 
leaders who thought they could “lionise” the great Radical. 
His safeguard against that process was like that of the 
Dutchman who escaped drowning. He did not go in the 
boat. He stayed away from houses where he thought peo- 
ple wanted to make a show of him. Not even Royalty 
made an impression on his Radicalism; neither Marlborough 
House nor Windsor Castle has won him over from any one 
of his convictions. The officials of the royal household will 
tell you that Mr. Chamberlain came to Windsor an object of 
royal aversion, and left it almost a favourite. The Queen 
liked him. Like the sensible woman she is she can bear 
plain truths, when told in low tones. One promising court- 
ier ruined his chances by a loud voice which he could not 
subdue to the conventional pitch. I might add something 
about one or two other personal traits, but it is quite time 
for these indiscretions to come to an end. 
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iy 
ON HIS RETURN FROM AMERICA. 


[Lonpon, April 10, 1888.] 


The dinner given last night to Mr. Chamberlain by the 
Devonshire Club was made a public dinner by the act of 
the Committee. They wished the speeches reported, and 
reported they were. One of the morning papers has three 
columns of them. With that vanishes all notion of the pri- 
vacy which is supposed, and sometimes only supposed, to 
envelop all transactions in a club, and I hold myself at lib- 
erty to say what I have to say of this festival as freely as if 
it had taken place in the Guildhall. 

Who first conceived the notion of such a dinner I do not 
know, but it presently came to be thought that it might turn 
out to be something more than a recognition of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s American successes. The Devonshire Club, as is 
well known, was founded as a Liberal club. During the last 
two years it has experienced the fate of all Liberal clubs, 
and is discovered to contain members of both Liberal wings. 
It has Gladstonian members and Liberal-Unionist members. 
So has the National Liberal Club, which is now understood 
to be the most radical of all club organisations in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom; the National League probably excepted, and 
the National League is not exactly a club in the London 
sense. Lord Hartington said last night: “ We of the Devon- 
shire Club had the honour of being the inventors of this 
kind of gathering, at which we have been enabled to listen 
to speeches from distinguished members of our party upon 
questions of great public interest and importance, and, at 
the same time, to maintain that kind of social charm which 
does not belong to the ordinary public dinner.” 

Many such entertainments have been given at the Devon- 
shire under the name of house dinners; last night’s certainly 
the most notable of all. With the split in the Liberal party 
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arose difficult questions, as you can imagine, but they were 
cleverly solved. The invitation to Mr. Chamberlain was, 
no doubt, in some minds regarded as the best answer of all 
to these puzzling questions, and for two reasons. It was 
found possible to make the occasion non-political, in the 
sense that both sections of the Liberal party took part in it. 
And there was a hope that it might somehow, or to some 
undefined extent, tend to foster good feeling between the 
two opposing branches of a once united party, if not, indeed, 
to promote a reconciliation between them. 

The dining-room, or, as it is called in England, the coffee- 
room, of the Devonshire Club will seat nearly 200 guests, 
and it was crowded. The group which sat in the middle 
of the chief table was a remarkable one—none like it can 
have been seen in London since the spring of 1886. In the 
centre was Lord Granville, the man whom you would have 
chosen out of the whole company to preside over a banquet 
of conciliation. The face is as kindly as it is shrewd, and 
its acuteness is not more marked than its distinction. He 
has been a Liberal leader for the better part of two gener- 
ations; a Whig; one of that great aristocracy which has so 
skilfully managed to combine advocacy of popular rights 
and the support of great reforms, with loyalty to its own 
order. Of Liberal ex-Ministers who, when the dissolution of 
the Liberal party took place, stood by Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Granville has the longest claims to political renown. He 
had held great offices and done great services. His name is 
a complete guarantee of the neutrality of the ground where 
he stands. No young Gladstonian need hesitate to be found 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s company with Lord Granville there to 
answer for him. He has done honour to the occasion by 
putting on the star and blue ribbon of the Garter. 

Mr. Chamberlain is on his right. He has been so re- 
cently among you and you know him so well that, though 
this feast is held in his honour, I need say little about him. 
I suppose he might, had he but said Yes instead of No 
the other day, have rivalled Lord Granville’s splendour by 
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appearing with the Grand Cross of the Bath, and have heard 
himself addressed as Sir Joseph. Good sense and sound 
judgment saved him from that. If you hunted England 
through, you could hardly find two distinguished men more 
unlike in some essential particulars than Lord Granville and 
Mr. Chamberlain, but there they are, side by side, and you 
will presently hear that, on the particular most essential and 
interesting to us in America, the two are in complete accord. 

Next beyond Mr. Chamberlain is Lord Hartington. There 
are many people in the room in whose minds the spectacle 
must give rise to reflections. The ex-Mayor of Birmingham, 
the ex-partner in Nettlefolds, makers of wood screws, the 
Radical, the merciless critic of the nobility as men who toil 
not neither do they spin—in a word, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
and on either side of him two nobles of whom one at least 
belongs to one of the greatest families and is heir to one of 
the greatest titles in the kingdom. The intimacy of Lord 
Hartington’s relations with Mr. Chamberlain dates, as so 
many other things date, from the springing of the Home 
Rule Bill on the Liberal party by Mr. Gladstone, now more 
than two years ago. Their agreement in opposition to that 
scheme has brought them close together, spite of all differ- 
ences—and they are many—on other points. You may find 
even external contrasts if you look for them. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s smooth white face, with its curious likeness, often re- 
marked, to portraits of Pitt, has not a point of resemblance 
with his neighbour, whose full beard and moustache, both 
brown, the brown hair beginning to have a touch of silver in 
it, set as in a frame the straight, high-coloured features, and 
the blue eyes looking out from beneath a high forehead. A 
hundred times has Lord Hartington been discussed by friends 
and foes, and his character remains to most of them, in some 
points, still a puzzle. It is the puzzle of simplicity, 

For Lord Hartington is a man who dares to be himself. 
His face and his manner have both changed of late years, but 
there never was a time when you could doubt that they accu- 
rately reflected the entire genuineness of nature which is his 
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characteristic. They have gained in power, for one thing. 
The habit of thinking on high subjects, the burden of respon- 
sibilities, the conscientious toil of State business, have left 
their print on these features and on the man himself. Cir- 
cumstances have brought Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamber- 
lain together, and are likely to keep them together. There 
is identity of opinion between them on the question which 
each thinks most vital to the Empire. Of real sympathy, 
outside of politics, there can be very little. They are two 
types, and no community of political conviction can make 
them one. 

In the absence of Mr. Phelps, who is on the Atlantic, Mr. 
White, American Chargé d’ Affaires for the next two months, 
sits on Lord Granville’s left. Sedet eternumgue sedebit, so far 
as this dinner is concerned. He will not be asked to rise 
in answer to any toast to his country or his absent chief. 
America has to get on to-night as best she can without rec- 
ognition by the authorities of the Devonshire who have in 
hand the official ordering of this dinner. But since there was 
not the least intention of incivility, the matter may be left 
where it is. Mr. White is glad enough to escape from speak- 
ing, and knows that no slight to him or his country was 
meant. Mr. Colmer, next to him, is from Canada, and he too 
is relieved from the duty of speech. I began to think, as I 
reflected on these peculiar arrangements, that the United 
States and Canada could not have such great interests at 
stake in this Fisheries Treaty as we have all supposed. And 
perhaps they have not. 

There are other notable personages. Sir Henry James is 
at Lord Hartington’s right hand; one of the three or four 
first lawyers in England; ex-Attorney-General, with the dis- 
tinction of having been offered by Mr. Gladstone in 1886 his 
choice between the Home Office and the Lord Chancellorship, 
and of having declined both in obedience to his convictions. 
He could not join a Home Rule Ministry, and did not; and 
has endured as best he may the parting with old colleagues. 
If you give a glance at the build of the lower part of his face, 
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you will not doubt that he has sufficient force of character to 
bear whatever befalls him. The fulness of the brow is not 
more striking than the solidity and energy of the lines of all 
that is below. Mr. Childers is on the other side; a most 
substantial person, with capacities for business; can add up 
columns of figures with an expert accuracy for which the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer was once thought none too 
high a reward. Mr. Fowler is next him; Fowler of Wolver- 
hampton, a rising young Liberal of fifty-eight, with prospects 
of Cabinet rank in the next Home Rule Government; date 
not yet even approximately fixed. And there are many 
more who would interest you. 

The speeches? Well, no doubt, the speeches are what 
most of us came to hear, and they were well worth hearing, 
and anybody who likes may read them in the three columns 
they fill. But I cannot ask you to find room for any para- 
phrase of all these admirable sentiments, and my comment 
on them must be, or shall be, of the briefest. You have all 
heard Mr. Chamberlain in America, ‘or all read him, and 
know his brisk, incisive method; with that metallic note in 
it proper to an orator from Birmingham. If I say he was 
not quite at his best on this occasion, it does not follow that 
he did not deliver an excellent discourse. He did, and what 
he said of himself and of America, and what he omitted to 
say of his treaty, was all good. Ever since his return from 
what I fear he still calls “the States” he seems to have a 
kind of halo about his head; a beautiful halo in gold; an 
aureole such as encircles the heads of early Italian saints ; 
an expression of all the beatitudes which fill his soul. He 
wore it at this dinner also; whether he listened, or whether 
others listened to him, there was ever the same radiance; 
the same electric glow which illuminated the place on which 
he had bestowed the brilliancy of his American successes. 

It was from Lord Granville that the speeches of the even- 
ing came. He has long passed for the best, I think—cer- 
tainly by universal consent one of the two or three best— 
after-dinner orators in England. When I have heard him 
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in the House of Lords I have thought him not less admi- 
rable in that still more difficult atmosphere. He has what 
few of his countrymen have. He has lightness of touch; 
he has the easy method which comes from temperament 
and is perfected by immense pains and much practice. He 
has a sense of form, a turn of phrase which is French, a rare 
felicity in saying delightful nothings which, as you listen, 
you accept as vital, or at least of high concern, to the busi- 
ness of the moment. Sparkling sentences fall from his lips; 
the utterance of them so natural that you hardly do justice 
to the art and tact and delicacy which have contributed to 
their construction. When he came to serious topics, Lord 
Granville was both serious and sincere. What he said of 
America and Americans was free from every tinge of pat- 
ronage, or of that condescension which Mr. Lowell long 
ago remarked in the foreigner. He had a difficult thing to 
do in referring to the political differences between himself 
and Mr. Chamberlain. It was done as gently as if a wom- 
an’s hand had been laid on the wound. He omitted no prop- 
er compliment to the guest of the evening, but you could 
listen to the whole without a thought of flattery. The word 
reminds me that I am myself perhaps expressing my admi- 
ration of Lord Granville without remembering a familiar 
apophthegm, and without paying him the best compliment 
of all by imitating his reserve. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY. 


[Lonpon, March 3, 1888.] 


Mr. Goscuen’s description of Mr. John Morley as the 
“St. Just of our Revolution” has elicited from the ex-Chief 
Secretary for Ireland an elaborate protest, which takes the 
form of an article in the March WVineteenth Century on 
French Revolutionary Models. The article is interesting 
from more points of view than one; most of all as Mr. Mor- 
ley’s first distinct effort to rub off the label of Jacobin which 
has, rightly or wrongly, stuck to him for some time past. 
Perhaps it first became conspicuous when he quitted the se- 
rene heights of literature and plunged into the quagmire of 
politics. Yet in literature it was, serene or otherwise, that 
he had first given to his critics a pretext for fastening upon 
him the name he now seeks to get rid of. If Mr. Morley 
had not written about Robespierre and Danton, about Vol- 
taire and Rousseau—and written of these and others, let me 
add, in what must be called a sympathetic spirit—never 
would he have been called upon to distinguish between him- 
self and the Jacobins. Never would he have been told that 
he found his models in the heroes of the French Revolution 
and looked for his methods in the Reign of Terror. 

So long as these accusations were couched in the usual 
form, Mr. Morley seems to have thought they might be neg- 
lected. But he is himself an inventor of epigrams and nick- 
names, and he knows better than most people the value of a 
telling phrase. So when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
summed up and condensed all these charges into the phrase 
quoted above, the most long-suffering and amiable of men 
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thought it time to turn. Nobody will complain, for his 
defence is the occasion of a very characteristic piece of 
autobiography. As for St. Just, Mr. Morley meets the sug- 
gestion of a likeness between himself and that lurid rev- 
olutionary figure by quoting M. Taine’s account of him. 
The hand of the practised dialectician is visible in this pro- 
ceeding. M. Taine paints St. Just all black :— 


A sort of precocious Sulla, who at. five-and-twenty suddenly 
springs from the ranks and by force of atrocity wins his place... . 
Blood calcined by study, a colossal pride, a conscience completely 
unhinged, an imagination haunted by the bloody recollections of 
Rome and Sparta, an intelligence falsified and twisted until it found 
itself most at its ease in the practice of enormous paradox, bare- 
faced sophism, and murderous lying—all these perilous ingredients, 
mixed in a furnace of concentrated ambition, boiled and fermented 
long and silently in his breast. 


Can I be such a monster as this? queries Mr. John Mor- 
ley with his most innocent air. You might as well have 
called me Nero, or Bluebeard, or Torquemada. No doubt, 
but the St. Just of M. Taine is one thing. The St. Just of the 
writers to whom Mr. Morley seems to have gone for some 
of his views about the French Revolution is another and 
very different man. What is Hamel’s life of St. Just but 
one long eulogy upon a man whom the world ought, he de- 
clares, to bless without reserve? Louis Blanc’s admiration 
of him is more cautiously expressed but is none the less pro- 
found. It is the St. Just of the triumvirate, the colleague 
of Robespierre and Couthon, whom most men have in mind 
when they speak of him, whether by way of comparison 
with Mr. Morley or not. He is a sufficiently appalling fig- 
ure however you look at him, but neither Mr. Goschen nor 
anybody else ever dreamed of suggesting the faintest analo- 
gy between the private lives of Mr. John Morley and of the 
young robber and libertine whom M. Taine describes. Mr. 
Morley is himself so familiar with the literature of the 
French Revolution that he does not always appreciate other 
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people’s ignorance of it. If he had reflected he might have 
reminded his readers that M. Taine, who began his career as 
a radical, wrote his history as a partisan of the counter-revo- 
lution. 

What Mr. Goschen had in mind was, possibly, a trait very 
remote from all these evil qualities of St. Just. With all his 
sweetness and sweet reasonableness, there is in Mr. Morley a 
note of implacable austerity. He is profoundly loyal to his 
own convictions; he holds to them with an apostolic fer- 
vour; he believes that thus and not otherwise is the world 
to be regenerated, if at all. He would go to the stake for 
them, or to the guillotine, and Mr. Goschen perhaps imag- 
ined he would expect others to do as much for theirs—nay, 
he might, in pressing circumstances, aid in conferring upon 
some of the more dangerous enemies of civilisation the glo- 
ries of martyrdom. Torquemada? Well, possibly even Tor- 
quemada. Mr. Morley would revolt against the suggestion 
of cruelty ; unaware, it may be, how far the cool asceticism 
of his political faith may carry him. The Torquemada I 
mean is not the hideous monster of the story books, but the 
more gentle yet not less awful figure whom Victor Hugo 
has drawn. 

Against Mr. Morley’s private life no one, so far as I know, 
has ever said a single word, nor is there to my knowledge 
a single word to be said. His character is stainless, and 
something more. Stainless, after all, is but a negative epi- 
thet, and Mr. John Morley’s is one of those rare natures 
abounding in positive virtues, and sympathetic beside. No 
man in public life has so few enemies. I do not know wheth- 
er he has one. Few have more friends; attached and affec- 
tionate friends; no one has more of charm and fascination 
of character and conversation. This may seem to you the 
strained panegyric of personal friendship, and wanting in 
reserve. But I will take leave to relate an anecdote, though 
to relate it may itself be a departure from that reserve 
which private life imposes. I once sat with half a dozen 
others at a dinner-table in a country house when some one 
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started this question, “If you had to be shut up in a dun- 
geon or on a desert island with but one man for company, 
whom would you choose?” Five out of the seven men— 
whose names I should like to give—answered, John Morley. 
He has read everything, said one man. So have many 
others, in the sense in which the words were spoken. But 
the results of Mr. Morley’s reading flow out to others with 
so much simplicity and natural ease, with such absence of 
all pretension, with such accuracy, and are at the same time 
so fused with his own thought, that his talk is all his own, 
whether in variety, or fulness, or delightfulness of manner. 
You must, I admit, get him to converse on some subject he 
cares for, and not merely on frivolities. Then his talk is an 
illumination. He is even agreeable in argument. Of how 
many men can that be said? A political opponent once 
paid him a singular compliment. “If all Radicals were like 
Morley we could at least discuss things, and to discuss them 
would be a pleasure.” The man who said that—I suppose 
I must not name him—stands among the first three states- 
men of England, and in character none of his rivals is above 
him. Mr. Morley does not, ike Dr. Johnson, talk for vic- 
tory. He is persuasive, patient, capable of listening with 
politeness to what he thinks in his heart hopeless nonsense. 
With all this, he applies to politics the most pitiless logic. 
It is vain for him to deny it; his methods are often French, 
whether revolutionary or not. He abuses the historical 
method. He has read deeply, and deeply considered his 
reading, and sees what results flowed from what causes, and 
he discusses current affairs as if they belonged to the Mid- 
dle Ages or the Reformation, and could be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. Nothing is more plausible, nothing seems more 
solid, nothing is often more mischievous in practical politics. 
He has the credit of having converted Mr. Gladstone to 
Home Rule, and he is perhaps the only English Liberal 
whose adhesion to Mr. Gladstone on that great question did 
not involve a renunciation of principles. It is a coincidence 
that Mr. Gladstone should devote part of his current article 
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in The Contemporary to dissertations upon autonomy in the 
United States, in Norway and Sweden, in Austria-Hungary, 
and elsewhere. Mr. Morley says, “ Parallels from F rance, 
or anywhere else, may supply literary amusement ; they 
may furnish a weapon in the play of controversy. They 
‘shed no light and do no service as we confront the solid 
facts of the business to be done.... The only history that 
furnishes a clue in Irish questions is the history of Ireland.” 

What Mr. Morley says of his intellectual training has 
that interest which always belongs to an account—best of 
all if it be his own account—of the growth of a man’s mind. 
It was the historical chapters in Comte’s Positive Philoso- 
phy that first led him to a true view of the literary and so- 
cial history of Western Europe—the view, that is, which he 
expressed in his books on Voltaire and Rousseau. His essays 
were, he admits, reactionary against Carlyle, whose diatribes 
against the Bankrupt Century then held the field. In a 
general way, the masters to whom he went in early man- 
hood, so far from being revolutionists and terrorists, belonged 
entirely to the opposite camp. “ Austin’s Jurisprudence and 
Mill’s Logic and Utilitarianism were everything, and Rous- 
seau’s Social Contract was nothing.” Mill was the chief in- 
fluence for Mr. Morley as for most of his contemporaries in 
those days. Later came many modifications of Mill’s doc- 
trines, but for a while he was disciple and not critic. Tur- 
got attracted him; Turgot was to him “a great and inspir- 
ing character.” Burke is, of course, included in the list of 
formative teachers. Mr. Morley held Mill’s doctrines about 
politics, that the test of practical, political, or social proposals 
is not their conformity to abstract ideals, but convenience, 
utility, expediency, and occasion. “If I were pressed,” says 
he, “for an illustration of these principles at work, inspiring 
the minds and guiding the practice of responsible statesmen 
in great transactions of our own day and generation, I should 
point to the sage, the patient, the triumphant action of Abra- 
ham Lincoln in the emancipation of the negro slaves.” Noth- 
ing could be more interesting than such a tribute to Lincoln 
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from an English scholar. But is there any record of Lin- 
coln’s having studied Comte’s Positive Philosophy, or even 
Mill’s Logie and Utilitarianism? Again does Mr. Morley 
go to America for an ideal or hero, Washington. He quotes 
Jefferson’s character of Washington as coming far nearer to 
the right pattern of a great ruler than can be found in any 
of Carlyle’s splendid dithyrambs. 

Such then were Mr. Morley’s teachers, such are his mod- 
els of great men in public life; remote enough, certainly, 
from the precursors of, or actors in, the French Revolution. 
Nobody could be less like Rousseau than Mill. Never had 
any ruler less of the Jacobin in him than Washington or 
Lincoln. The defence is complete as far as it goes. How 
comes it, then, that such a name as Jacobin was ever be- 
stowed on Mr. Morley? The answer would take me too far, 
and no answer could be final. But I may say that it is 
not so much his line on the Irish question, as the arguments 
by which he enforces his Irish views, that cause him to be 
thought revolutionary. He would be the last to deny that 
the Irish battle has been fought on grounds that can only 
be called Socialistic, and that the issue whether Ireland shall 
have a Parliament of her own is made to turn on questions 
which disturb, or threaten to disturb, the whole existing fab- 
ric of social order. 
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LORD ROSEBERY. 


A SPEECH AT BIRMINGHAM TOWN HALL. 


[BrruincHam, April 1, 1883.] 


Lorp Sauissury has been speaking here for two days, but 
of him I shall not have much to say because I did not hear 
him. I gather that he made a good impression on Birming- 
ham as a platform speaker and a very bad one as a states- 
man; which might be expected in a place where Toryism 
has not much root. People talk of it as a bold thing on 
Lord Salisbury’s part to attack the Liberal enemy in his 
chief English stronghold. This sort of metaphor, like meta- 
phors in general, is misleading. It requires no courage for 
a Conservative to address a Birmingham audience. He is 
not pelted nor even hissed. The radicalism of the Midland 
metropolis is robust enough to endure with patience all that 
Lord Salisbury can say against it, to its face or behind its 
back. The presence of the Tory chief in Birmingham is 
less a proof of his own valour than a tribute to the cen- 
tral importance of Birmingham in politics. J do not know 
whether his many audiences, or any of them, were largely 
composed of opponents. What I heard was that the Mid- 
land counties had been ransacked to provide him with hear- 
ers enough to fill the Town Hall. On Thursday evening, 
said an American friend who had come from London to sit 
at Lord Salisbury’s feet (and who had to stand instead of 
sitting), the platform was covered with white ties, and the 
body of the house was filled with men more accustomed to 


using ploughs than making them. 
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Most of my pilgrimages to Birmingham have been made 
to hear Mr. Bright. This one was to listen to a younger 
man, Lord Rosebery; one of that younger generation who 
are to have a hand in shaping English affairs for the next 
twenty years or more. Lord Rosebery is the man of to- 
day in Scotland; of to-morrow in England; on the thresh- 
old of the Cabinet, to which he is every day gazetted by the 
newspapers. 

A Town Hall audience in Birmingham is of itself worth 
coming to see, especially if the comer be an American. 
Often as I have seen it, to see it again is always a fresh 
surprise, so unlike is it to every other audience in England. 
An American friend instantly described it as “so Amer- 
ican”; and it is. American in keenness of feature, and still 
more American in its quickness of mind and rapid judg- 
ment on men, and on what men have to say. There is no 
great manufacturing town in England where so many work- 
ing men are their own masters. Their habit of thinking for 
themselves on public affairs, which has given Birmingham 
its political fame, was acquired by thinking for themselves 
about their own business and about the business of their 
town; for the wise conduct of which latter they have also a 
deserved celebrity, to which Mr. Chamberlain has contrib- 
uted. It is the most difficult and critical audience a public 
speaker in this country can be called on to face,—some five 
thousand men extremely wide-awake and well-informed, 
and taught by Mr. Bright to be exacting in the matter of 
oratory. 

Lord Rosebery was to address them as president of the 
Junior Liberal Association of Birmingham. He said later 
in the evening that if this was the Junior Association he 
should be glad to know what the Senior was like. It was 
enough that it was a Liberal meeting—no need to glean 
for hearers in the agricultural outskirts of the town, or dis- 
turb the patrician repose of three counties. Lord Rosebery 
was a stranger to them,—this is his first appearance in Bir- 
mingham,—but whether from his reputation, or his face 
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and manner, or for whatever reason, they gave him the sort 
of welcome commonly reserved for old friends. It was ex. 
pected of him to answer Lord Salisbury, and to Lord Salis- 
bury accordingly the greater part of his speech was devoted. 
The answer was minute and effective, but it had the disad- 
vantage of being an answer. Lord Rosebery has a construc- 
tive power which may be put to better use than is to be 
found for it in controversy and retort. His talent for rep- 
artee may be employed on lesser occasions; here it would 
have been worth his while to state his own case from his 
own standpoint, and leave Lord Salisbury’s sinister sarcasms 
to answer themselves; or to be answered by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, since to him if to anybody the challenge from Hatfield 
was addressed. But when he had passed from Lord Salis- 
bury and entered upon.a peroration devoted to a definition 
of Liberalism, and the worth of Liberalism to the country, 
the speech reached a higher level; and its epigram became 
more glittering. It might be difficult to put more sense 
and wit into a phrase than are condensed in Lord Rosebery’s 
summary of his own speech: “That the future of this coun- 
try rests not with the wasps but the bees.” His audience 
was swift to catch the point and to applaud; as they did 
this declaration, delivered with genial sincerity: “The dif. 
ference between Liberalism and Conservatism is essential 
and eternal: the one can, and the other cannot trust the 
people. I cast in my lot with the party that can.” 

No quotation would conyey a vivid notion of Lord Rose- 
bery’s method as a whole, or give any hint of that charm 
of manner which won upon his audience from the beginning 
and carried it captive to the end. I must content myself 
with saying that he offers a most interesting example of 
the orator whose purpose is persuasiveness. The final secret 
of his success with an audience is sympathy, not authority, 
or not yet authority. His definition of Liberalism, good as 
far as it goes, does not go far enough to account for his 
own influence over the thousands whom he addressed for 
the first time. There he stands, remote in more ways than ~ 
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one from the generality of his fellow-men; by distinctions 
each one of them too commonly a cause of separation be- 
tween him who possesses them and him who does not. 
Once in a while it happens that instead of widening the 
eulf they narrow it; when, as in Lord Rosebery’s case, this 
favourite of nature and fortune does really look upon men 
as his fellow-men; not with mere civility, or sterile good 
temper, but with a feeling of goodwill. The highest kind 
of oratory is not possible to any man deficient in this feel- 
ing. Nobody would undervalue the oratorical endowments 
Lord Rosebery possesses: voice, presence, power of clear 
thinking, and the rest. But an orator who is to move the 
people must be a man of the people at bottom—not a demo- 
crat in the political sense, not by any means necessarily a 
radical, but one who holds with Jefferson that men are born 
equal, or, at any rate, are born men. This conviction may 
in the long run make him irresistible. 


LORD SPENCER. 


1 
HIS SERVICES AS VICEROY OF IRELAND.—HIS REWARD. 


[Lonpon, July 10, 1885.] 


No gratitude in politics, says the cynical observer. He 
has been saying it lately, with only too much appearance 
of truth, with reference to the return of Lord Spencer from 
Ireland. The policy of which the late Viceroy was the ex- 
ponent is no longer the policy of the English Government. 
It was odious to a large part of the Irish people. Lord 
Spencer himself was fiercely attacked because he enforced 
this policy. All that may be admitted. Yet I apprehend 
that many of the very men who criticised him and his ad- 
ministration most bitterly admired him secretly, and _re- 
spected him. In the conduct of the warfare they carried 
on against English rule, the Parnellites assailed every Eng- 
lish ruler with about the same degree of energy. They 
wanted to break down the system, and to the Irish mind a 
man is always the impersonation of a system. These fervid 
Celts find no excitement in aiming at an abstraction. They 
prefer a target of flesh and blood. They have launched vol- 
leys of arrows at Lord Spencer. In Parliament they tried 
every means to discredit him. They toiled day and night 
to turn him out. They held him up to execration as a mon-— 
ster guilty of innocent blood. They taught the peasants — 
of Ireland, whose political literature consists of nothing but 
Mr. Parnell’s weekly organ, to believe that this Englishman 
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delighted in oppression and in cruelty. But now that Lord 
Spencer is no longer Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, I believe 
that even Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Brien would acknowledge 
that much of their fury against him was feigned, under 
what they thought a political necessity. The generous in- 
stincts of Irishmen would compel them to admire a man 
who has shown so many of the qualities which they most 
value. 

Whatever be the real opinion of the Irish, the English, at 
any rate, owe Lord Spencer much. He has ruled Ireland as 
England wanted it ruled. Nobody here disputes that he has 
filled his high station with rare courage, with great capacity, 
with complete devotion to what he thought his duty. The 
place had no temptation for him. The work has been very 
heavy. He has spent three years in hourly peril. He want- 
ed neither money nor distinction. He had everything which 
in England is thought to make life desirable. He sacrificed 
much of it, and risked all, in obedience to the summons of 
the State. The task set him was perhaps an impossible 
task, but he wrought at it with just as much conscientious 
industry as if complete success lay within his reach. He 
has kept order and cut down the category of crime to one- 
fourth what it was. Whatever else be said of him, he has 
shown the qualities which belong to a ruler of men. Eng- 
land has seldom been better served. 

Well, what is Lord Spencer’s reward? How is he wel- 
comed? What recognition does England offer him? None. 
He lays down his vice-regal power and comes home to a 
country which seems to have forgotten his existence. News- 
paper eulogies are cheap, but there are few or none on the 
late Lord-Lieutenant. Honours and decorations fell in a 
shower as the Gladstone Ministry went out of office. Law- 
yers and Treasury clerks, artists, financiers, politicians, came 
in for their share, but Lord Spencer’s share was nothing. 
Parliament votes him no thanks. Hardly a civil word for 
him is to be heard in either House. He is not discredited, 
he is not censured, he is simply neglected. It is left to the 
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historian to do justice to him. The historian will find am- 
ple materials for praise in the record of Lord Spencer’s sery- 
ices, and in the encomiums of journals and of Ministers: ut- 
tered while he was still in power. The rest the historian 
will have to supply for himself. 

There is, howeyer, one exception to this rule of silence 
and forgetfulness. The Queen has conferred upon the 
Countess Spencer the order of Victoria and Albert of the 
second class. The distinction is one hitherto reserved for 
royalty. There are four classes. The fourth is bestowed 
rather freely. The third is more select. It was the third 
which was given to the Duchess of Marlborough on her hus- 
band’s retirement from the Irish Viceroyalty in 1880. The 
second is conferred for the first time on a lady not of the 
royal blood or kinship. The Queen, in other words, has done 
what she could as Queen to mark her sense of Lady Spen- 
cer’s services; for Lady Spencer has been, in the fullest 
sense, the consort of Lord Spencer in his Viceroyalty. 

Lord Spencer left Dublin amid cheers and some hisses. 
The presence of Lady Spencer did not quiet these latter 
demonstrations ; which, to be sure, were not very numerous. 
Chivalry, also, like gratitude, has little place in politics. 


it 
HIS NEWCASTLE DECLARATION FOR HOME RULE. 


[Lonpon, April 23, 1886. ] 


Newcastle, though not possessing the political importance 
of Birmingham, is one of those half dozen great towns which 
have a great share in moulding the general opinion of the 
country on a great political issue. It has long had a rather 
peculiar reputation as the home of Mr. Joseph Cowen. That 
eloquent but impracticable politician has sat for Newcastle 
since 1874. Through good and through evil report, the Tyne- 
‘siders have clung to their hero, read his newspaper, voted for 
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him, tolerated, if not adopted, his not very coherent or even 
consistent scheme of political doctrine. Their fidelity to him 
has: brought upon them a reputation for eccentricity which 
detracts a little from the value of their public protestations. 
On the other hand, they have steadied their ship by taking 
on board a second pilot in the person of Mr. John Morley. 
Mr. Morley, whatever else he may be, is a man whose mind 
works by orderly processes, and not by feminine impulses. 
He would confer distinction on any constituency in the king- 
dom, and he has done something to sober the judgment of 
Newcastle. He spoke there on Wednesday evening in com- 
pany with Lord Spencer. A speech from either is a politi- 
cal event, but the crisis is one in which the late Viceroy’s 
name has a significance with the country which makes his 
the most weighty declaration yet heard on the side of the 
Government. 

There is no better man than Lord Spencer, said Mr. Glad- 
stone the other day in the House of Commons. He acquired 
a knowledge of Ireland—of agrarian and political crime 
among other things—which no other man can pretend to. He 
occupied a unique position before the English public. When 
it became known that he saw his way to support Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule scheme, the mere fact of his adhesion 
was, I think, a better argument with many than the most 
elaborate argument from anybody else. For two years he 
had been the chief instrument of coercion. He had enforced 
the Crimes Act, detected and hanged the murderers of Burke 
and Lord Frederick Cavendish, and many murderers beside, 
suppressed in great part agrarian crime, restored social or- 
der throughout a great part of Ireland, ruled with a firm, 
just, masterful hand. His one mistake—which perhaps was 
not his—was his toleration of the National League which 
had sprung from the ashes of the Land League, and present- 
ly grown more powerful than its predecessor. But beyond 
doubt he had governed Ireland, and-when his successor, Lord 
Carnarvon, took upon himself to reverse the Liberal Vice- 
roy’s policy and let Mr. Parnell govern it, the English sense 
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of Lord Spencer’s capacity and services became stronger 
than ever. 

So it was a shock to the English public to be told that 
the Viceroy, who to their mind had proved the feasibility 
and the wisdom of English rule in Ireland, had declared for 
Irish rule in Ireland. When they had got over the first 
shock, they saw the force of his testimony. Many of them 
said to themselves: If Lord Spencer thinks Home Rule the 
sole remedy, whose opinion can be weighed against his? 
His speech at Newcastle will do something to strengthen 
this feeling. 

There are topics on which his testimony is highly inter- 
esting. He takes throughout the most generous view. He 
gives the people of Ireland credit for honest intentions and 
good sense. He believes neither in the wish of a majority 
for complete separation from England, nor in their readiness 
for government by anarchy. The fanatics and rebels he 
sets down as a small section of the whole body of Irishmen. 
In any case, he pronounces separation impossible. He ig 
generous to men who never were fair to him; whose politi- 
cal aims obliged them, as they thought, to heap calumnies 
on him. He volunteers to say that he has never heard or 
seen evidence of complicity in crime against any of the Irish 
representatives. Nor do I suppose that Englishmen gener- 
ally believed that the connection between the Irish parlia- 
mentary party and the party of crime was of a kind like- 
ly to furnish evidence to the records of the Gastle. Lord 
Spencer touches on these matters to strengthen his sanction 
to the bill. His speech abounds in interest, in weighty 
matter. There is something almost pathetic in his delivery 
of it at Newcastle in the company of Mr. John Morley, the 
most uncompromising English opponent of Lord Spencer 
while he was Viceroy. It is the humiliation of the captive 
in the Roman triumph, cry those who so long sustained him. 
These bitter things might be left unsaid. They will detract 
nothing from the general belief in his honesty, or from the 
value of his support to Home Rule. 


LORD RIPON. 


WITH A NOTE ON ENGLISH RULE IN INDIA. 


[Loxpox, February 27, 1885.] 


Lorp Riron has had his public dinner from the National 
Liberal Club, and made his speech, and other men have 
made speeches in his honour. Five Cabinet Ministers were 
present, and many ladies, cries one enthusiastic advocate of 
that singular policy known as India for the Indians. The 
ladies were rightly there. Politics with them are a matter 
of sentiment, and Lord Ripon’s policy in India has been de- 
scribed as a policy of sentiment; not on the whole unjustly. 
The late Viceroy is a man of many excellent qualities ; with 
a fervent love of justice; with a deep desire to do justice to 
the natives of India; and with something of the spirit which 
leads a man to face hostility and hatred in defence of his 
beliefs. As Lord Ripon, he deserves much of the honour 
paid him as Viceroy of India. If you ask what he has 
done during his term of office, the answer becomes a little 
difficult. He has made himself beloved by the natives, and 
not beloved by the Anglo-Indians, but in both cases it is for 
what he wanted to accomplish rather than for what he has 
accomplished. Not much has been changed by his rule. 
India is governed to-day very much as it was governed the 
day Lord Ripon landed in Bombay. The Ibert Bill, about 
which so fierce a controversy raged so long, was shorn of its 
most important provisions before it was allowed to become 
law. And Lord Ripon’s administration will be remember. 


ed chiefly by the protracted and embittered i about 
that measure. 
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What Lord Ripon represented in India was that doctri- 
naire spirit which has got hold of some leading English 
Radicals, and is much heard of here in England. Possessed 
with a profound conviction of the utility of parliamentary 
government based on popular rights, they would people the 
world with Parliaments on the model of the House of Com- 
mons at Westminster. Persuaded that the franchise is a 
talisman, they would put it into every hand. Perceiving 
that’ in such countries as England and the United States 
power must rest with the people, they would give the peo- 
ple power in countries which have not one single point of 
resemblance to the United States or to England. Their 
dream is to apply the maxims of constitutional government 
to countries which, for more centuries than Europe can re- 
member, have known no constitution but the will of the 
ruler for the time being. The Asiatic is to become a cock- 
ney. Mussulman and Hindoo, Brahmin and Buddhist, Ben- 
galee and Sikh, the most submissive and the most warlike 
of races, the most fanatical and the most tolerant, the most 
ignorant and the most enlightened, the most loyal and the 
most hostile of British subjects in India are, to the Radical 
mind, of the same mould, fit for the same institutions, to be 
treated with the same panacea. They are to be educated, 
they are to be taught to govern, they are to govern. And 
when once this beneficent fancy has become fact, the British 
will have performed their mission in Hindostan, and may 
retire, although every man who knows India knows that 
their retirement would be the signal for a fresh outbreak of 
the strife which has desolated the peninsula from the be- 
ginning of time. : 

There is no great danger that the Radical will be allowed 
to carry his experiment very far, but it is for attempt- 
ing to take one step in this direction that Lord Ripon is 
now a favourite toast with Radical orators. Lord Ripon’s 
opponents agree with him that England holds India in trust 
for the people of India. The natives are entitled to good 
government, to justice, to education, and to many other 
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things. But Lord Ripon and his opponents part company 
when they pass from principles to measures. “Take away 
the British sword from behind educated India,” says the 
Anglo-Indian, “and in twelve months there would not be a 
glib Baboo who should dare to open his lips.” Does Lord 
Ripon doubt it? Would he venture to try? Can he foresee 
a period when such an experiment can be made? The plain 
truth is, India has never been ruled otherwise than by the 
sword, and whether the sword be English or native, it will 
still be the sword. England won her great Oriental empire 
by force, and by force she will have to keep it, if she means 
to keep it at all. She is not loved by the people whom she 
governs, but those people are nevertheless more wisely and 
less oppressively governed than at any period of their past 
history, or than they would be if the British garrison should 
set sail to-morrow for its island home. 


" 


\j 


MR. LOWELL. 


WHY THE ENGLISH LIKED HIM AND WHAT HIS INFLUENCE 
HAS BEEN. 


[Lonpon, March 24, 1885.] 


Tar announcement of Mr. Lowell’s recall gives rise to 
many expressions of regret and goodwill besides those which 
appear in the newspapers. Nor is the expression of good- 
will a new thing. In discussing his address on Democracy 
last year The Spectator observed that Englishmen, whether 
they knew Mr. Lowell or not, looked on him as a personal 
friend. His writings, his speeches, and his public services 
had brought him so close to all English-speaking people that 
their feeling toward him was one of affection; in short, 
there were ninety millions who would rejoice in any good 
fortune that befell him and sympathise with him in trouble. 
The solicitude to know whether he was to remain Minis- 
ter has been general. “ Will President Cleveland keep Mr. 
Lowell in London?” is the question which every American 
in London has been asked over and over again since last 
November ; perhaps twice a day on an average. And when 
the inquiring Briton was told that Mr. Lowell would have 
to go, the next question generally was, “ What, then, did the 
President mean by Civil Service reform ?” 

The causes of Mr. Lowell’s popularity in England are 
manifold. J may as well repeat, however, what I have said 
before, that it would be an entire mistake to suppose that 
conformity to English opinion or feeling is, or ever was, one 
of them. Never has an American Minister in London been 
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more American than Mr. Lowell. It would be thought ri- 
diculous here to accuse him of Anglomania, and not less ri- 
diculous to defend him against such a charge. But there is 
nothing to be gained by blinking the fact that the accusa- 
tion has been made in America. It will, I presume, die away 
of itself now that no political end is to be gained by reiter- 
ating it. 

Be that as it may, it would provoke nothing but a smile 
from any Englishman who heard it. Mr. Lowell, like one of 
his predecessors, has always passed here for being not only 
intensely American but even aggressively American. The 
same sort of thing is said about him—though in less degree 
—that used to be said of Mr. Motley. He tolerated no crit- 
icism of his own country; not even the most harmless. In 
the slang of the period, you could always get a rise out of 
Lowell by touching on any American trait. ‘“ Hawthorne 
insulted us all,’ observed an English lady, “by saying all 
English women were fat, but I dare not say in Mr. Lowell’s 
presence that an American woman is thin.” That is but 
one of many similar anecdotes that might be told. 

“At any rate,” said Mr. Lowell a year ago, “ I must allow 
that, considering how long we have been divided from you, 
you speak English remarkably well.” This daring sentence — 
he addressed to the Master and Fellows of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, who rightly thought they could not com- 
pletely celebrate their Tercentenary without help from the 
American Minister. It is instantly picked out from its 
context and commented upon by the London press; not ill- 
naturedly, but with a certain surprise that any American, 
shielded from violence though he be by the sacredness of 
his diplomatic character, should venture upon a flight of hu- 
mour so high as this. Yet never since. Mr. Lowell has been 
in England has he ceased to assert the claim of his own lan- 
guage as spoken in his own country to equality with the 
English of England, if not to something more than equality. 
The Masters and Fellows of Emmanuel College, perhaps less 
jealous guardians of English fame than the English press, or 
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less conscious of their mission to protect it against all comers, 
received Mr. Lowell’s observation with laughter and cheers. 
That also is English. John Bull may think you a presumpt- 
uous person for standing up to him, and may sometimes in- 
timate his dissent from your attitude by knocking you down. 
But whether he strikes or hears, he will certainly like you 
the better for taking the chance of either. 

This very energy of Mr. Lowell’s Americanism was, in- 
deed, one of the secrets of the attachment English men and 
English women had for him. No doubt they thought it 
sometimes inopportune, but they would have liked him less, 
and respected him very much less, without it. The Ameri- 
can who believes he can win English esteem by sinking his 
Americanism knows little of the English. If they them- 
selves conform to nobody, they expect nobody to conform 
to them. Aping English manners, or paying court to Eng- 
lish prejudices, is the last way in which a foreigner may 
expect to conciliate English goodwill. They like above all 
things, though they do not always know it, an exotic fla- 
vour. They value above all things genuineness of character. 
They expect a man to be himself, and not somebody else ; 
an American if he is lucky enough to be born under the 
Stars and Stripes; or a Turk if he owns allegiance to the 
Crescent. The American accent, as they call it, is heard 
with pleasure in England. The most frivolous society is of 
one mind on this point with the most serious. What society 
wants above all things is to be interested, and the surest 
way to interest is to be novel. What has made American 
women who have married English husbands such favourites 
in London? Many of them are pretty,-or clever, or both, 
but they have a position apart because they are pretty, or 
clever, or both, in a different way from English women who 
happen to be pretty and clever. They have naturalised in 
England a whole host of American phrases and American 
ways, and the English are quite aware that they are the 
gainers by all they have borrowed from their pretty Amer- 
ican cousins. 
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One of the many services Mr. Lowell has done is the en- 
abling Englishmen to understand America better than ever 
before. Here was a man who had everything the best Eng- 
lishmen had in culture, and something beside which they 
had not, and that something was distinctively American. 
It was not humour alone, nor wit alone, nor quickness of 
mind. It might be called a capacity for taking new views, 
but that would not explain it completely. Perhaps flexi- 
bility is the word which comes nearest to expressing the 
quality which Englishmen so frequently lack and Americans 
for the most part possess. I will not try to define or de- 
scribe; I wish only to indicate a differentiating trait, and I 
pass on, lest I find myself discussing personal matters too 
freely. 

But I shall be safe in saying that Mr. Lowell has made 
for himself a reputation as a talker quite unlike any English 
talker, and certainly not inferior to any. In that form of 
conversation addressed to a larger number of persons than 
usual, and called an after-dinner speech, he has confessedly 
no rival in England. All the ease of friendly talk, all the 
finish of oratory, all the freshness of genius, all the kindly 
wisdom of the man of the world, are to be found in these 
unique performances, and they alone would have been enough 
to give him a foremost place in public life. Then, by way 
of showing that he could be serious and sparkling at the 
same time, Mr. Lowell delivered in Birmingham to the most 
critical audience in England that memorable address on 
Democracy, in which the American Idea was put before the 
Englishman with such force of statement.and such enchant- 
ing persuasiveness as to make him, perhaps for the first 
time, admire a theory of political organisation which he had 
always been taught to dread. 

Of Mr. Lowell’s purely diplomatic work the time has not 
come to speak, nor is the history of it fully known «outside 
the State Department in Washington. But everything I 
have said above is a testimony to his fitness for the post he 
held, and a proof that he did his duty as Minister well. An 
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Envoy’s position is no longer what it was. The cases are 
now few in which he is anything more than the agent of a 
policy settled for him at home. His usefulness depends on 
his dexterity in presenting an argument, on his intimacy 
with the Ministers of the country to which he is accredited, 
on his bearing, on his power of seeing and seizing the points 
of a situation, and—to. sum it all up—on his gift of doing 
what must often be a disagreeable act in an agreeable way. 
A Minister who is on good terms with Lord Granville will 
get his business transacted quickly; the matter will often be 
discussed in confidence; the kernel of wheat sifted out from 
all the diplomatic chaff ; and they will know in Washington 
what can be done here and what cannot. 

Most of the papers in which Mr. Lowell’s departure is dis- 
cussed hint at the possibility of his remaining in England 
after his official mission shall have passed into other hands. 
“It has always been difficult,” says The Times, “to regard 
Mr. Lowell as a guest; it is still more difficult to think of 
him as a parting guest; and it is almost impossible to speed 
his parting. He came among us as an old friend; he has 
made himself a part of our life and literature; and we are 
still entitled to claim him by virtue of his citizenship in that 
wider literary nationality which includes both England and 
the United States.” And this writer, who speaks the sense 
of all, concludes: “If he decides to make his permanent 
home in the country which has never treated him as a 
stranger, we must ask America to console herself for his loss 
by regarding him as still deputed to represent her highest 
culture in the republic of English literature.’ There is in 
this, as in the other expressions of regret in public and in 
private, a tone of almost affectionate friendship rarely heard 
from an Englishman in public, and not often in private. 

The English hope that Mr. Lowell will remain in England 
has, hovever, but a slender basis to rest on. More definite 
and very flattering proposals have been made him, only to 
be rejected. He will go home when he has welcomed his 
successor and. done what he can to make his new paths 
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smooth. Whether he will return is probably a question yet 
to be settled. Certain it is that the loss of official position 
would make little difference to Mr. Lowell should he decide 
to live in England. Social relations depend hardly at all on 
official position. There have been many foreign Ministers 
in England whose knowledge of the real social life about 
them has been limited to such superficial impressions as 
they could collect from Ministerial parties and state dinners. 
An Englishman does not ask a man to visit him in the coun- 
try, or to dine with him quietly in town, because he happens 
to be a plenipotentiary. He asks his guest because he likes 
him, and because he knows his other guests like him or ad- 
mire him. Mr. Lowell will not be less liked or less admired 
because he lays down his diplomatic rank. He has had, and 
may continue to have, his choice of the most agreeable and 
cultivated society in England. But it by no means follows 
that he may not prefer the society which is to be found in 
his own country. 


May 20.—The American Minister went yesterday after- 
noon to Windsor, and returned an hour or two later to Lon- 
don. On the down journey he bore the name of James 
Russell Lowell. When he travelled up to London he signed 
himself E.J. Phelps. The transformation scene was enacted 
in the presence of the Queen. Mr. Lowell, as the Court Cir- 
cular in its large style tells us, was introduced to Her Maj- 
esty’s presence by Earl Granville, K.G., and presented his 
letter of recall; and the Hon. Edward J. Phelps was like- 
wise introduced, and presented his credentials as Minister 
for the United States of America. So ends one of the most 
striking chapters in the diplomatic history of the United 
States. I have given already a long, but by no means full, 
account of it, and I shall add but little out of the store of 
anecdote and opinion which remains. You know how gen- 
eral has been the expression of regret at Mr. Lowell’s de- 
parture among all those classes whose relation to social or 
public life is a close one. You have heard of the tributes 
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offered him by the working men. The story of the address 
from Worcester has been told. The other day at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, among all the speakers who strove to do honour 
to the memory of Coleridge, not one omitted his sentence of 
farewell to Mr. Lowell, there present, and the chief orator 
of the occasion. 

If I may testify to my own experience I will say that I 
have not for months met a friend or acquaintance who did 
not ask whether Mr. Lowell was really going, and whether, 
though he ceased to be Minister, he would not remain in 
England. The other night I met at Supper a number of 
men eminent in a profession which seems more than most 
others to monopolise the attention of those who belong to it 
—the theatrical profession. No doubt it is the virtue of an 
artist to be absorbed in his art ; and actors do certainly prac- 
tise this virtue with admirable industry. But they join- 
ed one and all in the lament over the loss of Mr. Lowell. 
There was nothing conventional in what they said. It was 
the simple and sincere declaration of a genuine feeling. The 
relation between art and letters is a close one. My friends 
did not generalise on the matter, but they felt, I think, that 
in a country where personal merit often counts for less than 
inherited distinction, Mr. Lowell had done a service, and a 
great service, to those whose place in the world depends on 
themselves. No man has done so much here for democracy 
in a social sense as this really American Minister. 

Mr. Lowell’s visit to the Queen last week was a private visit 
and must be respected as such. It is a mere commonplace to 
say that he was cordially received, and that the Queen’s re- 
gard for him, long known to be friendly, has been signified 
in a marked way. What Her Majesty said to Mr. Lowell 
was meant for Mr. Lowell only, but what she said of him: to 
a third person may be repeated. The Queen said that no 
Ambassador or Minister during her reign had created so 
much interest in England as Mr. Lowell; no other had won 
so much regard. 


MR. PHELPS. 


I. 
HIS DIPLOMATIC RANK IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


[Loxpon, April 28, 1885.] 


Iv may be interesting to point out the precise place in the 
order of diplomatic precedence which Mr. Phelps will occupy 
on his arrival at the Court of St. James. As he is not an 
Ambassador he will rank, of course, after all the Ambassa- 
dors; of whom there are at this moment seven, Turkey havy- 
ing two. The senior member of the entire diplomatic body 
is a Turk, an unspeakable Turk, Musurus Pacha. Count 
Munster, whose quarrel with Prince Bismarck has led to 
neither his resignation nor removal, comes next; then Count 
Karolyi, the Austro-Hungarian, who is followed by Count 
Nigra, of Italy, who is one step before M. Waddington, the 
Ambassador of the French Republic, who immediately pre- 
cedes M. de Staal, of Russia; to whom succeeds the special 
Ambassador of the Sublime Porte, Hassan Fehmi Pacha. 

That closes the list of Ambassadors. The first in the list 
of Ministers is Count de Bylandt, the popular envoy of the 
Netherlands; the second is Baron Solvyns, the not less popu- 
lar Belgian. For the third you must go all the way to Per- 
sia, long represented by Prince Malcolm Khan, and from 
Persia all the way to Brazil for the fourth—the well-known 
Baron de Pefiedo, with a social reputation of his own. Portu- 
gal comes next but one to her ancient dependency, Spain in- 
tervening, and Sweden following. Then the list descends in 
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order through the Ministers of Salvador, China, Guatema- 
la, and the Argentine Republic to Mr. Lowell. But on Mr. 
Lowell’s departure the United States loses its present proud 
position after Guatemala and the Argentine Republic. Den- 
mark steps in, and after Denmark, Colombia (supposing 
Admiral Jouett not to have extinguished her meantime) ; 
then Roumania, Chili, Mexico, Siam. It is worth pausing 
in this downward scale to note that Siam is represented 
by His Royal Highness Krom Mun Nares Varariddhi, a 
name which I affectionately commend to the closest solici- 
tude of the proof-reader. We resume with Costa Rica, pro- 
ceed with Venezuela, and go on by way of Hayti, Servia, 
Japan, and Uruguay. 

Last of all will come Mr. Phelps as Minister of the United 
States of America. He will be entitled to an uninterrupted 
view of the backs of twenty-three Ministers and seven Am- 
bassadors at Court and elsewhere. When he calls upon Lord 
Granville, at the Foreign Office, seven Ambassadors and 
twenty-three Ministers will have the right to go in before 
him. The business of the United States cannot be trans- 
acted before the affairs of Guatemala, of Costa Rica, and 
of Hayti have been disposed of. Salvador is to be heard be- 
fore her; she will wait upon the good pleasure of Siam; the 
world-wide interests of the kingdoms of Servia and Rouma- 
nia may claim a full discussion before the ear of the British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is open to the trivial 
concerns of the petty Republic beyond the Atlantic, with its 
fifty or sixty millions of people. 

It is, I hope, obvious that diplomatic precedence is not de- 
termined by such slight considerations as. the relative im- 
portance of the Powers represented. It is determined first 
by rank. An Ambassador is a being superior to a Minister, 
and any Ambassador goes before any Minister, alike in mat- 
ters of ceremony and matters of business. Seniority is the 
only other condition of precedence. The Ambassador who 
has been here longest takes precedence of all his colleagues, 
who follow according to the dates of their appointment ; or, 
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I suppose, strictly speaking, their credentials. The rule is 
the same with Ministers. When Mr. Phelps arrives, the 
Vermont lawyer of sixty will be—for all official and social 
and ceremonial purposes—the youngest diplomatist at the 
Court of St. James; absolutely last on the official “ List of the 
Foreign Ministers at this Court in the order of their Prece- 
dence in each class,” as the Lord Chamberlain phrases it. 
As other Powers change their Ministers less frequently than 
we do, he will climb upward but slowly. It rests, neverthe- 
less, with the United States to say whether he shall remain 
at the bottom of this long roll of inferior plenipotentiaries. 
The moment Congress chooses to enlarge the Legation into 
an Embassy, the American Ambassador will take his place 
with other Ambassadors. There are usually six; an Amer- 
ican would therefore be one of seven who rank above 
all Ministers and other diplomatic agents. Failing this, he 
will remain for an indefinite period as bob to the diplo- 
matic kite. 


IL. 
HIS EXPERIENCES OF LONDON.—HIS DEPARTURE. 


[June 8, 1885.] 


Mr. Phelps has now been three weeks in London and has 
had some opportunity of seeing what his new position is like. 
London, on its part, has seen something of the man about 
whom curiosity was as keen as curiosity about anybody can 
be in a society hardened to every sensation. The place Mr. 
Phelps fills is one in which first impressions go for much ; it 
may almost be said that they are decisive. In the world he 
now enters people are too busy to spare time for second 
thoughts. For better or worse, a new Minister has to pre- 
sent himself before an instantaneous camera; the photo- 
graph which is the work of a second is permanent. His 
actual acquaintance with London society is even more brief 
than it seems because the Whitsun holidays have to be 
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deducted from the three weeks, A great part of London has 
been out of town for ten days or a fortnight. Most houses 
have been closed; social events are few during the Parlia- 
mentary recess. Mr. Phelps took possession of Mr, Lowell’s 
house in Lowndes Square on Monday. It is, I think, without 
precedent that two successive American Ministers should 
occupy the same residence. It will presently go near to be 
thought that the Republic is able to afford its representa- 
tive a permanent home in London ; which, as we all know, 
it cannot. 

During these three weeks Mr. Phelps has made two ap- 
pearances which may be called public. He was present with 
Mrs. Phelps last Tuesday at the State Concert in Bucking- 
ham Palace. This is one of the few remaining ceremoni- 
als, drawing-rooms and levees excepted, by which English 
royalty now reminds the English world of its ornamental 
character. The State Concert is given by command of the 
Queen. The Queen herself is transacting the business of 
her realm in that central and convenient spot, just 600 miles 
from London, known as Balmoral. Her Majesty was repre- 
sented on this occasion at Buckingham Palace by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. The United States Minister figures 
last in the long list of Ministers which follows the short list 
of Ambassadors; Mrs. E. J. Phelps with him. It was their 
first appearance at any such function ; it was also Mr. Low- 
ell’s last. What I hear from a sure witness there present is 
that the reception given to Mr. and Mrs. Phelps was of a 
friendiy kind. The Princes and Princesses, said my friend, 
showed themselves eager to greet the new American Minis- 
ter and his wife, and there was much shaking of hands and 
such talk as the circumstances permitted. Civility and even 
cordiality are the order of the day. 

The part which Mr. Phelps had to play at Buckingham 
Palace was a passive one; to be exchanged next day for an 
active role. On Wednesday Mr. Lowell’s successor had his 
first public dinner to eat, his first speech to make, and for the 
first time to face an audience composed for the evening of 
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Her Majesty’s Judges at the Mansion House, and next morn- 
ing of the whole reading public of England, not to mention 
America. The Lord Mayor proposed the health of the 
United States Minister; the audience cheered him, and the 
moment had come when Mr. Phelps had to show that he 
could or could not wear that many-coloured mantle which 
Mr. Lowell had put off. Englishmen seem never to grow 
tired of admiring our late Minister as a speaker, and they do 
not expect America to produce two Lowells in succession. It 
might be said that a notion had gained currency to the ef- 
fect that not only was Mr. Lowell by general consent the 
best after-dinner speaker in England, but that he was the 
only one whom America had to boast of. Mr. Phelps has 
pleasantly undeceived them. Comparisons would be imperti- 
nent and I shall make none. It is enough to say that Mr. 
Phelps, if he surprised, certainly also delighted his audience. 
There are sentences in his short address worth, for the pur- 
poses of international comity, all the despatches ever ex- 
changed between the two Governments. ‘The American 
representative who comes here finds that it is no foreign 
mission on which he has been sent. On both sides of the 
Atlantic he is equally at home. He has changed his skies 
but not the hearts by which he is surrounded.” Again: 
“The fraternity and sympathy that exist between the two 
nations depend not on diplomacy or treaties, but on the per- 
sonal sympathy and good feeling of the people of each coun- 
try.” And again—as an example of the rhetorical neatness 
which Englishmen admire in the good American speaker all 
the more because it is less common here—referring to Lord 
Coleridge, Mr. Phelps said: “He came as the guest of the 
American Bar; he remained as the guest of the American 
people.” A few phrases of that sort are quite enough to give 
an orator in England an exceptional place. 

There was but one feeling as Mr. Phelps spoke; there is 
but one judgment on his speech among those who either 
heard or have since read it. Zhe Times expresses the gen- 
eral opinion in discriminating words, saying that he chose 
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his topics with the utmost judgment and treated them with 
perfect taste. It was something of an ordeal at once for his 
audience and for himself, and both emerged from it with 
mutual satisfaction. “Mr. Phelps,” continues this organ of 
the popular thought of England, “spoke with a grace of 
diction and an elevation of tone which prove him fitted to 
fill Mr. Lowell’s place as well socially as in office.” These 
are cordial words, and the best possible proof of their genu- 
ineness is supplied by what follows in the same journal on 
the much more important subject of the relations between 
the two countries :— 

“A sympathetic American representative will understand 
that for Englishmen to wish to provoke American ilL-will is 
inconceivable. He will comprehend their general disposition 
to friendliness, and something warmer. He will put to the 
true account the accidents of local manner and expression. 
He will feel himself accredited to the British people no less 
than to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs.” 

This will not suit those, if any there be, who think it the 
first duty of an American Minister to make himself disagree- 
able to England. But it will satisfy the immense majority 
of Americans at home and abroad, to whom a good under- 
standing between the two countries seems desirable in the 
interest of both. 


April 6, 1888.—Many reports have been set afloat about 
Mr. Phelps’s journey. The truth is, he finds after three 
years’ absence that there are private affairs at home requir- 
ing his attention. He has earned, if any Minister ever did, 
the right to look after his own business by long-continued 
and successful conduct of the business of his country in 
England. He has made himself in the highest official cir- 
cles a reputation as a diplomatist second to none other. 
The English bench and bar have recognized in him a jurist 
worthy to rank with their most learned. He has delighted 
the public as an orator, maintaining and enlarging in Eng- 
land the fame of Americans as public speakers. He has 
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won the general regard, and with it the sincere friendship 
of many of the best Englishmen, by his personal qualities. 
He has, with Mrs. Phelps, captivated the world of London, | 
where they have made for themselves a place apart. He 
has been throughout the most patriotic of Ministers. He 
has, indeed, little inducement to be anything else. Thor- 
ough Americanism is—it cannot be said too often—what- 
ever may be thought out West, one of the things the Eng- 
lish most admire in an American Minister or any other 
American. And he has totally forgotten to be the repre- 
sentative of any party or section at home. 


February 1, 1889.—Perhaps never on the departure of 
any Minister has such a scene been witnessed as that at 
Waterloo Station this morning. The crowd had become 
dense. All hats were raised as the train moved. Nota few 
ladies were crying, and even men looked grave. Friends 
and public alike sent cheers after the returning Minister 
and Mrs. Phelps as a last farewell. There have been in- 
deed, since the date of Mr. Phelps’s return became known, 
such a series of demonstrations in his honour as are entirely 
without precedent. The company at the Lord Mayor’s din- 
ner was the most distinguished ever collected in honour of 
any guest. Mr. Phelps’s speech on that occasion will rank 
as a masterpiece of oratory; as Lord Rosebery said, digni- 
fied, eloquent, and pathetic. The press, with perhaps two 
exceptions, has joined heartily in these tributes. Feeling in 
private is even deeper than in public. The Century Club 
dinner to the Minister was a mark of affectionate respect, 
and there have been hundreds of others to which no public 
allusion can be made. The Queen’s invitation to Mr. and 
Mrs. Phelps to spend Monday night at Osborne is reckoned 
by social experts a signal proof of her personal regard for 
both. It is not usual for the Queen to receive retiring Min- 
isters as her own guests. Lord Salisbury and the official 
world may take what view they will of the Sackville inci- 
dent; the people of Great Britain have not on that account 
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abated one jot of their friendliness for their American kin 
beyond sea. 

If, however, there be in America any who wish the people 
of the two countries to be enemies, they, and they only, have 
cause to reject and resent these manifestations of goodwill 
to the American Minister. They, and they only, are enti- 
tled to condemn Mr. Phelps’s four years of honourable serv- 
ice abroad. He has, from beginning to end, done his coun- 
try honour as well as service. 


May 5, 1889.—Whether it is permissible to mention the 
Attorney-General except to anathematise him, I know not, 
but if it be there is a passage in his speech to the Bar which 
deserves notice in America. He said a few words to the 
Bar—as at Balaklava, there were six hundred—in answer 
to their demonstration in his honour on Saturday last. “It 
may be,” remarked Sir Richard Webster, “ it certainly must 
be, that I have made mistakes in this and every other posi- 
tion of importance that I have held. But I cannot help 
repeating that aphorism which has almost become of world- 
wide celebrity, uttered by a great man at a great represent- 
ative meeting a few weeks ago, when he said that the man 
who did not make mistakes very seldom made anything.” 
No saying, perhaps, ever had a more immediate and general 
celebrity than this of the late American Minister to Eng- 
land. It has been quoted and requoted and quoted again, 
in all companies, and at all times, ever since he announced it. 
If he had said or done nothing else during his four years 
in London, this alone would have made him famous. He 
has left it behind him as a kind of legacy; as a memento of 
his mission; as a portable and quotable proof of that excel- 
lent good sense and pure American humour which from the 


beginning made him popular. 


JOHN STUART MILL. 


[Loxvox, May 10, 1873.] 


My acquaintance with Mr. Mill began at Avignon, where 
he was then living, in the summer of 1866. Mr. Hughes 
had given mea letter to him. Reaching Avignon about 
four in the morning, I sent a messenger from the hotel at 
eight to Mr. Mill’s residence, outside of the town, with Mr. 
Hughes’s letter of introduction, and a note inclosing it to say 
that I had made the journey from Geneva to see him but 
had only a few hours to stay, and asking him to send word 
whether it would be convenient for him to receive me. 
With a considerate kindness which I afterward found to be 
characteristic of him, he replied that he would not give me 
the trouble to drive out to his house but would come to the 
hotel immediately. He arrived almost as soon as the mes- 
senger who brought his note, and without sending up a sery- 
ant announced himself merely by a knock at my door. 

I can see as clearly as ever that dingy parlour of the 
Hotel de ’Europe at Avignon into whose narrow windows 
streamed a ray of sunlight that fell on the face and figure 
of Mr. Mill as he entered. A man close on six feet in height, 
spare in body and limbs, with the student’s stoop of the 
shoulders, and a half uncertain walk, which presently ap- 
peared to be due to nervousness, not weakness, for he was 
of that tough fibre which packs great strength into a little 
space. Summer as it was, and in the south of France, he 
was dressed wholly in black. His face was narrow from 
want of flesh, but with sufficient breadth of jaw, and with 
a breadth between the eyes and under the forehead giving 
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room for the brain that did not find room enough in the 
skull, which rose above and stretched so far back and on 
either side as to seem, spite of its complete baldness, less 
high than it really was. On the left side of the forehead, 
at the angle in front of the temple, was a sort of lump or 
wen nearly circular in shape. This was noticeable only, 
not in the least repulsive. His eyes were restless, the 
glance of them penetrating for an instant but quickly with- 
drawn or diverted, and they had this peculiarity, that they 
did not seem less frank on account of their great mobility. 
The nose was strongly aquiline, the lips drawn close, but 
flexible, the whole expression of the face denoting the inces- 
sant activity of the mind; a man who, you would say at 
once, must be a student, and a great one. Not only the 
nose was aquiline, the whole face was eagle-like, yet bore a 
kindly expression as of one who cared for something more 
than books or ideas, and whose philosophy was human, or, 
better still, whose life was a kindly one, and whose affec- 
tions were not less strong than his purely intellectual quali- 
ties. In all points his appearance was singular yet mani- 
festly without affectation. The inventory of his traits will 
convey a faint impression of them, and will convey none at 
all of the diffident charm of his manner, which somehow, 
contrary to the general rule, put you at ease, though appar- 
ently showing he was not so. It was, indeed, rather a want 
of restfulness than a want of ease. I have often noticed it 
since, when he was surrounded, or nearly so, by intimate 
friends with whom he could be under no constraint. It 
was consistent with the most perfect intellectual serenity. 
Yet it amounted undoubtedly to shyness. - 

He began by saying that he was glad to see a friend of 
Mr. Hughes, and always glad to see an American. “At 
this time,” he added, “I am particularly so, for I have met 
nobody of late who could tell me how matters are going 
in your country.” Of his interest in them there could be 
no doubt, and at the moment for my own sake I heartily 
wished it had been less. He was bent on questioning, and 
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when I made one or two efforts to turn the conversation to 
topics on which he and not I should bear the burden of it, 
he brought it back almost immediately. When I said to 
him that he was making me talk, whereas I had come to 
hear him talk, he put aside my complaint; declaring that 
whether in his home at Avignon or at Blackheath in Lon- 
don he had scanty means of information respecting Amer- 
ica, that there was no subject which interested him more, 
none, in fact, in contemporaneous politics which now and 
for years past had seemed to him so vital to the rest of 
the world, and that I really must allow him to get all he 
could out of me. There was no choice but to submit. One 
result is that L-have very little to repeat now of the conver- 
sation. 

His questions went back over many debatable fields of 
the war, especially over Emancipation, and notwithstanding 
his disclaimer indicated a minute and generally accurate 
knowledge of events which was most extraordinary in a 
man who, during the Rebellion, had had to take most of his 
facts in the shape in which it then suited the English and 
Continental press to present them. It is needless to say 
what his views were, or on which side his opinions and feel- 
ings were enlisted. We Americans have long known that 
Mr. Mill was one of the too few Englishmen who want- 
ed to see the Republic hold together. In 1866 we were in 
the midst of embarrassments hardly less perplexing or less 
ominous of disaster than during the doubtful period of the 
war itself. President Johnson ruled over us, and it was a 
question whether the South was not going to recover by 
intrigue what it had lost in battle; and whether we were 
not about to hand over the Negro without civil rights to 
the unchecked jurisdiction of the States, and re-establish the 
supremacy of his old masters in everything but name. Mr. 
Mill’s inquiries ranged over all this ground. He would not 
believe,—and happily his incredulity has been justified by 
events,—that we could or should either sacrifice our allies 
in the war, or again imperil the national sovereignty by a 
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concession to the demand of subdued states for immediate 
readmission. Dear as the Anti-Slavery cause was to him, 
the cause of the Republic was not less so, and he held it for 
the interest of the world that the Republic should show 
itself as conscious of its rights as a Monarchy, and not less 
resolved to maintain them, whatever had to be sacrificed to 
do it. There was no nonsense about him, if I may be par- 
doned such an expression,—no desire to refine too nicely, no 
toleration for theories of any kind which stood in the way 
of national sovereignty; not the slightest indication of a 
liking for constitutional metaphysics, but a sound common 
sense and keen perception of practical necessities. I thought 
of this in later days when it became the fashion of fashion- 
able persons in Parliament and out of it to sneer at what 
they thought Mr. Mill’s inclination to speculative views in 
politics, forgetting that he had spent thirty years of his life 
in an office which required from him the most intimate ac- 
quaintance with the most difficult politics in the world, 
those of the British Empire in India, and that no man in 
England understood them better, and that few men had a 
training or a character which would have better fitted them 
for administrative duties. 

When I add that this catechism about American affairs 
lasted from ten in the morning till nearly three in the after- 
noon you will be able to judge of the sincerity and extent 
of his interest in our fortunes. He did not confine himself 
to politics. His questions turned presently to the state of 
scientific inquiry, of education, including the success of our 
common school system and the non-success of our university 
system. He knew perfectly well how high the average of 
ordinary instruction is in America, and how low the average, 
or the best example, at that time, of university education. 
An improvement in the latter was, in his judgment, our most 
pressing need, and he thought we had reached the point 
where there was no longer an excuse for delaying it. He 
was specially solicitous to know whether the ignorant clam- 
our against the higher education, against the most liberal 
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culture, including classical as well as scientific branches, was 
likely to prevail. I never heard a more sincere contempt ex- 
pressed for narrowness of that kind than by this chief of the 
Utilitarian philosophy which is sometimes appealed to as to 
its justification. 

Presently he touched on Free Trade, and I asked him 
whether he still adhered to the well-known statement in his 
Political Economy which Protectionists are in the habit of 
quoting in their own defence; to the effect, namely, that 
Free Trade was not an absolute doctrine but a question of 
circumstances. “Certainly,” was his answer. “I have never 
affirmed anything to the contrary, I do not presume to say 
that the United States may not find Protection expedient in 
their present state of development. I do not even say that 
if I were an American I should not be a Protectionist.” He 
added that he quite believed the best of the Protectionists 
held that doctrine as a temporary one, ready to exchange or 
modify it when the country should have proved itself able 
to compete with European manufactures. 

This was my first interview with Mr Mill. My last was 
less than three weeks ago, at a dinner-party given by a com- 
mon friend. The seven years intervening had passed lightly 
over him, filled though they had been with mental toil and 
with some harassing political anxieties. He looked very 
much as he looked in that hotel parlour at Avignon, but he 
talked with less vivacity than usual. His friends thought he 
had been during this last visit to London, if not unusually 
well, at any rate unusually social. He had gone about a good 
deal and received many friends at his new rooms in Albert 
Mansions. He had just parted with the house at Blackheath 
Park which had so long been his home during his visits to 
London. It was one of his plans to be able to see more peo- 
ple, Blackheath being so remote from the social centres of 
London as to be inconvenient both to himself and his friends. 
His friends rejoiced at the change, in the hope to see more 
of Mr. Mill. 


London, however, was not the place which Mr, Mill pre- 
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ferred to call home. He did not like London, nor England, 
nor even the English over much. At least, he did not like 
them in the English way, nor were English influences those 
which chiefly bore sway over his mind. The Philistinism 
of English politics and of English society was repugnant to 
him. Avignon was his real home. It was the shrine which 
entombed the remains of his wife, but he loved it before she 
was buried there. After it became her resting - place he 
never cared to be elsewhere. The French climate suited him 
far better than the English; the south of France best of all, 
and his mind worked there more freely than under the press- 
ure of the leaden atmosphere of London. It is easy to see 
how much he owed to French literature of the last and the 
preceding century especially. If he came to London as a 
duty, he escaped to his loved Avignon with an ever fresh 
delight. He was a botanist, and had made a study of the 
flora of the country about Avignon, and it was to see the 
spring glories of his plants and to pursue his work that he 
quitted London this year earlier than was expected. He en- 
joyed scenery in its most lovely and in its grandest forms 
alike, enjoyed it passionately, and had in him the genius of 
a descriptive poet, and the capacity to write poetry of that 
kind of which Wordsworth was the greatest master. Be- 
tween his soul and that of Nature there were harmonies 
which he did not choose to put into verse, but which were 
tender and true. 

His nature was, indeed, emotional, and even passionate. 
Considering what he wrote about his wife it is strange any- 
body should ever have doubted it. The conception of him 
which a political opponent vulgarly summed up in calling 
him a “ book in breeches,” was absurd. You could not hear 
him talk without seeing that he felt strongly, that he loved 
deeply, that the capacity of hating also was not wanting to 
him. It was, I suppose, his moderation in controversy as 
well as his addiction to philosophical pursuits which gave him 
with the general public the repute of coldness—especially 
with the public that had not read enough of him to discover 
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the numerous passages that glow with enthusiasm or with 
indignation. 

Asa talker he had a manner of his own. Talker in the 
common dinner-table sense he was not. He seldom told a 
story for the sake of telling it, nor kept a store of anecdotes 
to be produced for the mere amusement of listeners. Nor 
would he talk to everybody. On subjects that interested 
him and to people whom he thought interested, he would 
pour out in easy profusion his stores of information. Among 
the men whom I have known in England I remember but 
two who were comparable to him in the variety and fluent 
accuracy of his knowledge. These two were extremely un- 
like him and unlike each other, Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Glad- 
stone. But they had this quality in common. He would 
meet men on their own ground if they were worth meeting, 
and they sometimes found him stronger than they were 
themselves in their own specialty. The play of his mind 
was not less remarkable than the fulness of it. 

It is common to speak of his parliamentary career as a 
failure. It was not a failure, or if there was a failure any- 
where it was the House of Commons which failed and not 
Mr. Mill. The House of Commons contains many members 
of moderate culture and mental ability, and takes its tone 
from its own majority. A man of talent will succeed in 
that House. A man of genius will be less likely to. Be 
yond all other legislative assemblies the English House of 
Commons is impatient of ideas, and intolerant of them; in- 
tolerant also of men possessing them. It looked on Mr. 
Mill with suspicion. It was thought a good joke to call him 
a philosopher. Mr. Lowe, one of the men of talents, sneered 
at him as such, just as Mr. Disraeli sneers at Mr. Fawcett for 
being a professor. The Tories never forgave him for the 
name he applied to them, the stupid party, though it ap- 
peared he did not use the phrase in the way they supposed. 
The landowners held him in abhorrence for his views re- 
specting property in land. His own party, so far as he had 
a party—I mean the Liberals—were afraid of being com- 
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promised by him, and on many of the questions which inter. 
ested Mr. Mill the Liberals are no more liberal than the Tories 
—not as much so on some; the woman question, for instance, 
about which Mr. Mill was very much in earnest. I once 
heard one of the most eminent Liberal statesmen in England 
or the world say Mr. Mill was “crazy” on that subject. Yet 
almost against its own will the House listened to him. He 
was not a practised elocutionist, and certainly never took 
lessons, like his friend Grote, in public speaking. Nor was 
his voice strong, nor his delivery effective in the common 
way. The attention he compelled was due to the clearness 
of his statement, and the known weight of his opinion. He 
could discuss complicated administrative details as ably as 
Mr. Gladstone; and for that kind of discussion the House 
has a liking. In attention to business he was more exact 
than almost anybody. He was always in his place, be the 
subject what it might. He sat on the third bench at the 
end next the gangway, and of course below it. While he 
was in Parliament he was the member whom strangers were 
sure to inquire for, and they were almost sure of seeing him 
at any hour while the House was in session. The fatigue 
would have been insupportable if not mitigated by sleep. 
Mr. Mill slept sometimes, as everybody does, the leaders on 
the Treasury Bench included—everybody except Mr. Dis- 
raeli, who is said to be never so wide awake as when he 
seems sound asleep. 

His election for Westminster was a very difficult one. He 
had but a halting support from the Liberal managers. The 
Grosvenor influence, which is very powerful in that borough, 
was only half given him. The Radicals and above all the 
working men carried him through triumphantly once; a 
second time proved too much for their strength. He was 
not an “available” candidate. His own committee com- 
plained of his independence. If Westminster has two char- 
acteristics more prominent than all others, it is a Whig con- 
stituency and a shop-keeping constituency ; in other words, 
its liberalism is conservative and timid. Mr. Mill knew it 
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as well as anybody, but nothing could prevent him from 
alienating one section of his supporters by his declaration 
in favour of Mr. Odger, and irritating another by his oppo- 
sition to Mr. Bouverie, a Whig of the Whigs, and dear to 
the borough which still prides itself on having sent Fox to 
the House of Commons against all the efforts of the Court 
and the Government. In the last election I stood on the 
hustings in Trafalgar Square where Mr. Mill addressed, or 
attempted to address, the electors. There was the usual 
howling mob. It had been given out beforehand that Mr. 
Mill should not be heard. Mr. W. H. Smith’s army of news 
agents were there to prevent him, nor could the best efforts 
of a body of resolute working men obtain silence. What 
they did insure him was immunity from the assaults a can- 
didate has occasionally to endure. The scene at times was 
almost riotous. Mr. Mill stood through it all with head 
bared and with unshaken coolness, but he had to speak to 
the reporters. In some public meetings in St. James’s Hall, 
on the other hand, his speeches proved a great success. He 
was popular with the working classes as he deserved to be, 
and they understood him far better than either the traders 
or the aristocracy understood him. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


[Lonpon, December 25, 1880.] 


GxorcE Exsor lived and died surrounded by two worlds ; 
one composed of those who read and admired her books but 
had no knowledge of her personally ; the second a select cir- 
cle of intimate friends whose affectionate admiration of her 
and her work alike went much beyond that of the general- 
ity. I cannot give a better notion of my incompetence to 
write about her than by saying that I belonged to neither 
of these companies. Not that I did not, in the ordinary 
sense of the words, read George Eliot, and respect her rare 
genius and culture. But I was mostly content with read- 
ing her once, and was inclined to judge her novel-writing 
by the standards commonly used in weighing the merits of 
writers of fiction. This would by no means content the El- 
iot worshippers, or even the more devoted part of the public 
she had gathered about her. You were not deemed worthy 
to express an opinion on George Eliot’s stories unless you 
considered them as something much more than stories— 
which undoubtedly they were—and debated (and admitted) 
her claims to high rank among philosophers, among social 
reformers, among the leaders of modern thought — nay, 
among poets; for it was no small number of persons who 
at one time convinced themselves that the author of the 
Spanish Gypsy was a poet. In the newspaper eulogies 
which have appeared since her death the same tone of ado- 
ration for an all but universal genius is discoverable. I nev- 
er sought admittance to the famous Sunday afternoons at 
North Bank, being quite sure I should not come up to the 
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accepted standard, and that I had not incense enough to 
burn on that particular altar. Many of those who made up 
that band are men whose judgment deserves respect. And 
now that George Eliot is gone, and the door is shut for ever, 
I regret that I never took advantage of the opportunities I 
had of knowing her better. 

First and last I have met George Eliot perhaps a dozen 
times. For society, in the common sense, she did not care 
much. She was not often to be seen in the world. She 
preferred that the world, or some of the best of it, should 
come to her. To the last, and even after her marriage, 
there was some question about her actual position. Every- 
body knew that she had lived openly for years with the late 
George Henry Lewes, and that she was not married to him. 
There were many excuses for the irregularity of their rela- 
tions. Mrs. Lewes was living, to be sure, but was hopelessly 
insane. Between Miss Evans and Mr. Lewes there were 
very strong intellectual ties and sympathies, independently 
of attachments of other sorts. He had that kind of infiu- 
ence over her which a merely clever and studious man of 
eager and strenuous temperament sometimes exercises on 
a very sensitive nature. For Miss Evans, though in some 
points firm and masculine, had the sensitiveness, the suscep- 
tibility to external impressions, which is one of the surest 
characteristics of genius. She was convinced—and she often 
said—that her obligations on the intellectual side to Lewes 
were very great. Others thought the obligation was the 
other way and that George Eliot, so far from owing any- 
thing to him or gaining anything from her long association 
with him, was distinctly a loser by the connection. It is 
certainly true that after Lewes had established his influence 
on her mind there was a marked change in the character 
of her work. She was aware of the change, and took pride 
in it, and thought her work had gained by it in quality and 
value. Nota few of her friends and admirers thought it 
had deteriorated; and that as Lewes’s influence became 
more powerful the change in her method of writing became 
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more pronounced and the deterioration more evident. He 
used to say, almost boastfully, that in order to write Daniel 
Deronda George Eliot had read, at his instance and under 
his guidance, a thousand books — books of Jewish history 
and literature, and vast quantities of Talmudic lore. No 
doubt; and it was precisely the attempt to digest this mass 
of learning which makes Daniel Deronda, as a novel, so in- 
ferior to the Mill on the Floss. She had built on similar 
lines in earlier books, and with a result the same in kind but 
less disastrous in degree. 

From the very first she was defective in purely artistic 
qualities, in the sense of proportion and in regularity of con- 
struction, for example. Her mind was extraordinarily vig- 
orous; her knowledge quite copious enough for her real work 
long before Lewes began his systematic cramming. If he 
had been the judicious critic and adviser he thought himself, 
he would have worked in a direction the very opposite to 
that which he followed. He was devotedly attached to Miss 
Evans; what he did he did loyally. But he was a man who 
valued himself highly, who probably overvalued his own 
work, which is multifarious and of various degrees of badness 
in its remarkable versatility ; but who never had a miscon- 
ception of his own place in the world so astounding as when 
he thought himself appointed by Providence to “form” the 
mind of George Eliot. What he really did was to lay upon 
her a burden greater than her mind could bear; he cramped 
the natural play of her genius, he overloaded her wit with 
his library learning. Before she wrote Adam Bede she had 
translated Strauss’s Life of Jesus, and had shown the extent 
of her familiarity with a sort of erudition then much less 
common than now, to acquire which implied a natural force 
of character and courage, as well as a bent toward serious 
study of great subjects. Lewes fostered a taste he should 
have checked, for there are plenty of metaphysicians and 
few great novelists. He did more than foster it, he pervert- 
ed it; turned it morbid, and instead of letting it work itself 
free in a natural direction diverted the whole force of the 
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current into the one channel where it ought never to have 
been allowed to flow. 

What society, however, considered and discussed was not 
the effect of Lewes’s advice on Miss Evans’s literary pursuits, 
but the effect of his living with her, and whether such an 
offence against conventionality ought to be condoned; and 
to what extent condoned. The excuses I referred to above 
never counted for much; at best they were secondary. 
What counted was the exceptional splendour of the woman’s 
genius; her immense reputation; and perhaps her indiffer- 
ence to the opinion of society about the matter. It is, of 
course, to be understood that the relations between herself 
and Lewes lacked no element of regularity except the legal 
bond, which did not and for the reasons mentioned could 
not exist. Every now and then you heard a report that Mrs. 
Lewes was dead, and that the long-existing union between 
her husband and another woman had been solemnised with 
the usual forms of religion and law. But when Lewes died 
she was still Marian Evans; and now that Marian Evans, 
having in the interval become Mrs. Cross, is dead, Mrs. Lewes 
is still living. But the Evans-Lewes household was a perfect- 
ly decorous one. No sort of similarity could be found or 
was, so far as I know, ever suspected, between the life of law- 
less and various adventure led by the great French writer 
with whom she is rashly compared, Georges Sand, and the 
life of George Eliot herself. In the latter there was neither 
that swift succession of freely gratified caprices of passion, 
nor that ostentatious and reiterated defiance to the world 
which stained the career of the Frenchwoman. George 
Eliot was the faithful wife of one man who was not her hus- 
band. Had she been a nobody or a mediocrity, the world, if 
it had chanced to know the fact, would have frowned and 
passed by on the other side, and have kept its front door 
closed. But the curiosity to see so great a woman was very 
strong indeed. Respect for her was strong; regret that 
there should be any blemish in her life was keen; there was 
possibly some pity for her, which she would have rejected 
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disdainfully; and there was a desire to know her which 
finally overleapt all barriers. If she had cared for lionising, 
or would have permitted it, she could have been lionised to 
her heart’s content. But she never accepted much of the 
homage offered her. It was sometimes said that she remem- 
bered the peculiarity of her position when hosts and hostess- 
es were willing to forget it. She went to a few houses free- 
ly; but was, naturally enough, somewhat exacting in the 
niceties of female diplomacy, and to the last there was the 
chance of rebuff against which neither she nor her hostess 
could always guard. I have known of at least one case in 
which a distinguished guest under the same roof publicly re- 
fused to be introduced to her, justifying himself by saying he 
would not make the acquaintance of a woman on whom he 
would not allow his wife to call. He was wrong, but while 
it was possible that such things might happen Miss Evans 
could not be blamed for her shyness about going into mis- 
cellaneous company. 

Her passion for music was one of the strongest of her 
nature, and she was often to be met at nouses where very 
good music was to be heard. At one such I saw her several 
times. It was one of the most beautiful houses in London, 
filled with fine pictures and rare books, and graced by a cord- 
ial hospitality which every one of its guests must remem- 
ber pleasantly, where Mr. Browning and Lord Houghton, 
Sir Frederick Leighton and Mr. Millais, Herr Joachim and 
Herr Henschel, and many other famous artists and writers 
were to be met; with a throng of less renowned but not less 
charming people. The Leweses—as it used to be the fash- 
ion to call them—were as much at home there as anywhere, 
and the spacious rooms were sure to be rather more crowded 
than usual when they were expected. This house has been 
twice closed ; once some years since by the death of its mas- 
ter, and then after a while was reopened to the more intimate 
friends of its mistress, whose death last year closed it for 
ever. The only fault one could find with these musical 
parties was that—as a celebrated London talker said of a 
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continental intruder whose stories were fresher than his own 
—they spoilt conversation. Nobody dare utter a syllable 
while Joachim’s violin was talking or Redeker’s rich voice 
filled the room. I have known George Eliot less scrupu- 
lously silent at a dramatic entertainment. I chanced to sit 
next to her on the first night of Tennyson’s “ Queen Mary ” 
at the Lyceum. The acting of the piece did not please her, 
and she favoured me with a running commentary on the 
performance, which was more brilliant than either the play 
or the acting. Her criticism disclosed a singular talent for 
sharp pleasantries. To me this was novel, but I believe 
most of her friends who saw much of her were aware that 
she had a gift of saying very bitter things in a melodious 
manner; which gift she, for the most part, charitably kept 
under control. 

George Eliot’s appearance has often been described, but 
the descriptions do not always harmonise. She has been 
called—I suppose most people called her—extremely plain. 
A noted wit and writer is reported to have said of her and 
Lewes that they were both so ugly it was impossible to be- 
lieve any harm of them. This sharp-tongued person avers 
that he said it not only of, but to them. Let us hope his 
memory in that matter has played him false. About Lewes’s 
ugliness there could be no two opinions. There was not a 
good feature in his face, yet his face as a whole was one 
which you would look twice at, and which had at any rate 
the merit of not being commonplace. George Eliot, when 
you saw her in repose, had a forbidding countenance. Peo- 
ple who did not like her used to say she looked like a horse ; 
a remark which has also been made about a celebrated living 
actor. It was true so far as this: that the portion of the 
face below the eyes was disproportionately long and narrow. 
She had that square fulness of brow over the eyes which 
Blake had, and which led Blake to affirm that the shape of 
his head made him a Republican. George Eliot’s radicalism 
went much farther than mere republicanism. She never 
can have been a beautiful woman, either in face or figure. 
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She was tall, gaunt, angular, without any flowing ease of 
motion, though with a self-possession and firmness of muscle 
and fibre which saved her from the shambling awkwardness 
often the characteristic of long and loose - jointed people. 
There was no want of power in her movements nor in the 
expression of her elongated visage, to the lower part of 
which went plenty of jaw and decision of contour. She 
was altogether a personage whom at first sight the beholder 
must regard with respect, and whom, upon further acquaint- 
ance, it was perfectly possible to find attractive, not from 
her talk only, which was full, but from her mere external 
appearance and still more from her expression and the an- 
imation of her face. Her eyes were, when she talked, lumi- 
nous and beautiful, dark in colour and of that unfathomable 
depth and swift changefulness which are seldom to be seen 
in the same orbs, except in persons whose force of character 
and force of intellect are both remarkable. They could be 
very soft, and she smiled with her eyes as well as with that 
large mouth of hers; and the smile was full of loveliness 
when it did not turn to mocking or mark that contemptuous 
mood which was not, I gather, very infrequent with her. In 
conversation which did not wake this demon of scornfulness, 
born of conscious intellectual superiority, the face was full 
of vivacity and light, whether illuminated by a smile or not. 
I have seen it, when she was talking on a subject that 
moved her, irradiated and suffused with deep feeling. 

She had her humble moods too. Boldly controverting 
everybody else, leading the talk, often monopolising it, al- 
ways confident, sometimes despotic, she bowed herself before 
Lewes in a humility that on occasions was positively distress- 
ing to her friends. Lewes’s friends and hers, to be sure, 
were largely the same, but few of them were under any such 
delusion as she was about the relative superiority of that 
strangely-matched pair. Lewes attached some people to 
him and had sterling merits, but he was never popular, and 
of his many books hardly one can be called successful. 
Strange indeed would it be if the vast multitude of George 
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Eliot’s readers who saw in her the greatest woman, and al- 
most the greatest writer, of her time came to know that she 
fancied herself the intellectual debtor of George Henry 
Lewes. But so it was, and the fancy made both her domes- 
tic life and her later books very different from what they 
would have been otherwise. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


[Lonpon, February 8, 1881.] 


To Mr. Emerson, to whom I owe many other things, I 
owe my introduction to Mr. Carlyle. On my first visit to 
London, fourteen years ago, I left Mr. Emerson’s letter at 
the door of the house in Cheyne Row, and the same evening 
brought me this note :— 


5 Gr't CuErne Row, Cuersea, 28th Aug’t, 1866. 
Dear Str—If you will be so kind as come down to me to- 
morrow (Wedn’y), at 8 p.m., we will have a cup of tea together.— 
Yours sincerely, T. CaRLYLe. 


The little note is lying before me, the handwriting of it 
not less distinct and hardly less firm and even than another 
specimen of the same hand six-and-thirty years younger 
which is beside it, addressed to his brother. To know Mr. 
Carlyle was such an event that the least particulars imprint- 
ed themselves on my memory, such as that it rained in tor- 
rents, and that the cabman who was waiting at the hotel in 
Piccadilly grumbled at having to drive so far as Chelsea—a 
matter of twenty minutes. He protested he did not know 
where Great Cheyne Row was, and upon my explaining in- 
nocently—for I had not at that time had much experience 
of London cabmen—that Mr. Carlyle lived there, demanded 
scornfully who Mr. Carlyle might be. Cheyne Walk he ad- 
mitted he knew. It led to Cremorne. Ag I had béen to the 
house the day before I was able to assure him that Great 
Cheyne Row led out of Cheyne Walk. The street was, and 
still is, a very modest street. There is a chandler’s shop on 
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the corner, and a laundry next door but one to Mr. Carlyle’s. 
So humble are the surroundings and the house itself that 
years afterward, when I took a German-American friend to 
call on Mr. Carlyle he looked about him in wonder as we 
stopped at the door, and asked half incredulously, “ Does so 
great a man live in so little a house?’ A similar remark 
had been made before in a still more sententious form by 
the Shah of Persia, who, when driven to Pembroke Lodge, 
in Richmond Park, to see the late Lord Russell, observed, 
“Great man, little house.” The neighbourhood now is not 
much better or worse than it was in 1866. Cheyne Walk, 
indeed, is a much more splendid affair than then, the Em- 
bankment having since been completed, and all along the 
riverside imposing mansions built. But this stream of pros- 
perity has not turned aside into quieter nooks. The house 
in which Mr. Carlyle lived then, and in which he died Sat- 
urday morning, is that which he chose on first settling in 
London in 1834. The name of the street has been modi- 
fied within the last few years from Great Cheyne Row to 
Cheyne Row, and the spirit of modern improvement per- 
sonified in the members of the Street Committee of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works has altered the number of 
the house from 5 to 24. But it is the same house; of three 
low stories, of the dingy yellow common to London. When 
my cabman pulled up before it on that rainy evening of 
August 28, 1866, he made it evident he had but a poor opin- 
ion of the society in which I moved. 

A maid-servant answered the bell, and I was shown into 
a room on the left of the narrow passage on the ground- 
floor. The room was dimly lighted. A lady came forward, 
whom I afterward knew as Mr. Carlyle’s niece, Miss Aitken, 
and said in a whisper that her uncle was still asleep but 
that he expected me and I was to wait. On the left of the 
door, against the wall, was a sofa, and on the sofa was Mr. 
Carlyle. He soon woke and I introduced myself, Miss Ait- 
ken having vanished. Now I had heard before coming to 
England an awkward story or two of the great writer’s odd 
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way of receiving strangers. Americans, it was said, were 
less welcome than others; and though I knew very well 
that Mr. Emerson’s introduction was the best I could have, 
I was not over-confident of a cordial greeting. But I found 
that in this, as in some other points, the Carlyle of com- 
mon report and the actual Carlyle were two different per- 
sons. His hearty way of saying, “Eh! and so you are a 
friend of Mr. Emerson,” and his outstretched hand, were 
quite enough to put a shy man at his ease. Not even in 
America had I ever seen anybody to whom ordinary social 
usages were more obviously indifferent. It was the hour 
when London dines, and in order to dine arrays itself in 
swallow-tail and white tie. Mr. Carlyle had dined early, 
and the tall figure that rose from the sofa was clad in a 
dressing-gown of a red pattern reaching below his knees. 
He questioned me eagerly about Mr. Emerson; about his 
health, and whether he meant to come to England again 
and how soon; and whether his fame at home grew, and his 
books sold. His manner as he spoke of his American friend 
was gentle and affectionate. It was the same afterward 
when he went back to that topic, as he often did. 

As soon as he had satisfied the first keenness of his curi- 
osity for the latest news about Mr. Emerson, he said he usu- 
ally took a walk at this hour, and would I go with him? I 
remembered the pouring rain and wondered if he would go 
out in it, but the weather was a thing to which, as I found 
later, he gave no thought. By the time he had put on a 
coat and hat and seized his big stick, it rained no longer. It 
was quite dark, and it had long been his habit to walk after 
the sun had gone down. He did not séem to care for the 
river and the fresh currents of air which blew freely along 
its banks. His steps were bent toward the quieter corners 
of quiet old Chelsea. Almost the whole of that neighbour- 
hood was at that time quite unknown to me, and I had no 
idea where we went. Nor did I care; it was enough for me 
that I was walking with Mr. Carlyle. It was a pleasure to 
note his firm, swift stride. His pace was such as few men 
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of past seventy would have cared to set; and he maintained 
it to the end. The stream of talk ran not less swiftly. I 
have no notes of what was said, and should not use them if 
I had, but I remember clearly the subject and scope of his 
strange outpourings. Kindly and friendly as he was to me, 
out of the depth of his regard for the friend whose letter I 
had brought, he was then, and often afterward when I saw 
him, in a despairing and hostile mood with reference to the 
world in general. He discoursed on London and on Lon- 
doners, storming against the sordid and hollow life by which 
he was surrounded; complaining of the very houses amid 
which he took his devious way. They were built, he said, 
to tumble down in ninety years. The tenant had only a 
ninety-nine years’ lease from the landlord who owned the 
ground ; he could not afford to build solidly and honestly; 
his architect had learned how to run up a wall which would 
stand just long enough not to become the property of the 
landlord; computing that the wall should fall down before 
the lease fell in. Yes, it was more the fault of the landlord 
than the tenant, but it was a devil’s system all through, and 
the devil had a sure grip on tenant and landlord both. And 
what did it matter? “They are just a parcel of pigs root- 
ing in the mire;” and so on. With all this were mingled 
flashes of kindly humour and human sympathy which lit up 
the gloom and almost savage hopelessness of his temper at 
the moment. This lasted for perhaps half an hour. It was 
past nine when we returned. The candles had been lighted. 
The fire—for though it was August a fire had been kindled 
—blazed cheerfully. The table was spread: the tea was 
made and keeping hot under its Scotch cosey; and by the 
time he had laid aside his wraps and reappeared in his rag- 
ged red dressing-gown, the stern, strong, sad face reflected 
the pleasant light which shone on it, and his mood changed 
with the changing circumstances. . 

Without any question or hint of mine he began to talk of 
America. ‘They think,” he cried sharply,—“some of you 
think, I am no friend to America. But I love America,— 
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not everybody’s America, but the true America; the country 
which has given birth to Emerson and to Emerson’s friends ; 
the country of honest toilers and brave thinkers. Never 
shall I forget,” he went on with kindling eye and a deeper 
tone, “that the first money which ever came to me for a 
printed book came from America. When your people re- 
printed Sartor Resartus out of Fraser they sent me a good 
sum for it. They need not have sent it. I had no claim on 
‘it or on them; but they sent it, and I did and do thank them 
for that. By and by they republished my French Revolu- 
tion. Do you know, I had not had a penny for that book 
from the English public till a good while after American 
friends remitted to me a pretty sum for it? Twice over, 
twice, my first money came to me from your country. And 
do they think I forget it, and am not grateful for it, and 
don’t love the country which showed its love for me?’ 
Then, breaking off suddenly with one of his explosions of 
wild laughter, half pathetic, half sneering, he exclaimed: 
“ Yes, I angered you all with my Z/ias in Nuce, but who shall 
say I was not right; or right then ? But you were the strong- 
er at last; you conquered, and you know people will have it 
I have said might is right. Suppose I did say it? I knew 
what I meant by it—not what they think I meant,—there is 
a real, true meaning under it. A man is an atheist who be- 
lieves that in the long run what God allows to triumph is 
not the right.” 

And again turning the talk not less suddenly, with a quite 
indescribable inflection of voice which masked an odd mixt- 
ure of good-humour and contempt, which the phrase also 
masked, he said, “ You went up and down the country, did 
you not, with your fighting parties?’ He had clearly im- 
bibed from some of his German friends a none too high idea 
of the military quality of our armies and commanders. 

There was no detail of a life strange to him which had not 
some interest for him. He put all sorts of questions as he 
sat behind his teapot and took huge sips from his cup and 
munched his bread and butter and plum-cake. He asked 
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about the law in the United States, the schools of law, and 
the practice of it, and whether it much differed from Eng- 
lish law, and how; and had I got here soon enough to visit 
the English courts and compare them with the American 
courts, and in which did I think a man had the better chance 
of getting justice done him,—“supposing it was justice he 
wanted”; and at which the loud, bitter laugh broke out 
again. 

Answering as well as I could this volley of questions, I sat 
watching the old man and trying to make the Carlyle of 
my guesses and fancy match the Carlyle in the flesh, on 
whom I looked for the first time. There is little need to 
describe a face so well known as his; known by countless 
photographs and many prints of every degree of merit. It 
is so marked a face that I never saw a likeness of him which 
had not some unmistakable look of the man himself. No 
sign of decay was there about him. The eye was full, the 
glance swift, sure, penetrating. The hollowness of the 
socket, the deep shadow beneath the eye, were the traces, 
not of illness, except such as was chronic, but of lifelong 
vigil and study. ‘“ Writer of books,” as he described him- 
self in his famous petition, was stamped on every feature. 
A sad, stern face I called it just now, and I know not 
whether it was more sad or stern, nor whether the sadness 
of it was not deepest when he laughed. He had still a 
florid complexion, and the ruddy hue stood out strongly 
against the iron-gray hair which fell in shaggy clumps about 
his forehead, while the eyes, naturally deep-set, seemed lost 
beneath the thicket of eyebrow which overshadowed them. 
The moustache and beard he wore full; wrinkled and 
gnarled rather than curled. When he laughed, the grim 
squareness of the jaw showed itself. It was a portentous 
laugh; open-mouthed and deep-lunged, and prolonged; end- 
ing mostly in a shout of triumph, and seldom quite glad or 
kindly. The bony hands clutched the table meanwhile with 
a muscular grip, and the laugh was likely to be followed by 
a torrent of speech that bore down everything before it. 


ae 
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Woe to the man who ventured to gainsay him when in that 
humour; as I more than once saw proof of afterward. 

Tea and questions over, the strung fibres relaxed a little. 
He sat himself down by the fireside, on the floor, his back 
against the jamb of the chimney-piece, took a comb out of 
his pocket and combed down his tangled bushy hair till it 
hid his forehead altogether, and you could no longer see 
where the hair ended and the eyebrows began. This done, 
he filled and lighted his pipe; a long clay pipe quite new, 
known, I think, as a church-warden; quite two feet from 
bowl to mouthpiece. As the perfume of the tobacco filled 
the room and the clouds of smoke rolled about him, he be- 
gan to talk again. It was no longer talk in the common 
sense of the word; there were no more questions, no pauses. 
It was a monologue, and no small part of it sounded strange- 
ly familiar, as if I had sat in that little parlour before and 
heard the same voice pouring out the same words and ideas. 
He had, in fact, by that time fallen into the habit of repeat- 
ing orally what in days long gone he had written,—not con- 
sciously or purposely, but as if the same trains of thought 
came back to him; and he was content to have a listen- 
er while he thought over the old probléms that had vexed 
him, and once more offered his solution of them. Page af- 
ter page of Sartor did he repeat, not verbatim, but in sub- 
stance, and of that deep study called Characteristics, di- 
verging then into Past and Present, and again into one or 
another of the Latter Day Pamphlets. I was fresh from 
reading most of these; all of them were at that time pretty 
well known to me, and I never had a stranger sensation 
than in thus hearing from the mouth of the philosopher the 
oral repetition of his written and printed wisdom. With 
intervals of silence or conversation of a more familiar kind, 
he went on thus for quite two hours. When it seemed to 
have come to an end I rose to take leave, and upon my tell- 
ing him I was going to Berlin he asked me to come again 
on my return and bring him all the news of the Prussian 
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Before I next met him I did go to Berlin, and had seen 
among other notable persons Prince Bismarck, and General 
von Moltke, and the King, and the whole garrison of Ber- 
lin and Potsdam, 50,000 ‘strong, returning from the seven 
weeks’ campaign which had made Prussia ‘head of Germany 
and revealed Prince Bismarck to the world as its greatest 
statesman. Of these astonishing results, most of which had 
been achieved when I first saw Carlyle, he had said some- 
thing during that first evening; rejoicing with great joy 
over the victory of his Prussian friends. On my return he 
showed himself keen about every detail; about Prince Bis- 
marck most of all, whose greatness he had recognised long 
before most people; as he had that of the Prussians gener- 
ally. “I had long thought they had a fine silent talent in 
them; and it was sure some day at the right moment to be 
seen of all men.” Prince Bismarck he summed up as “the 
one man now living whom God had appointed to be his 
vicegerent on earth, and who knew that he had been so ap- 
pointed, and who went about to do the work given him to 
do.” He had never seen, oddly enough, a portrait of his 
hero, and asked sharply if I had brought one. Pulling half 
a dozen out of my pocket together, I handed him first a 
photograph of General von Moltke—a singularly fine face— 
at which Carlyle looked with manifest disappointment ; then 
suddenly crying out, “It is not Bismarck you have shown 
me.” The right one satisfied him. He looked at it long, 
and finally asked if he might keep it. I gave him all I had. 
“Ah,” said he, “that is right friendly.” After a while he 
added, “* You won’t forget to take Emerson one.” Mr. Em- 
erson’s name was never long unmentioned, and when I went 
to say good-bye to Carlyle on returning to America, he gave 
me not only messages but injunctions to see Mr. Emerson 
soon, and to tell him all I had heard and seen of Carlyle 
himself. 

During some years I saw Carlyle at intervals in his own 
house, and once or twice met him elsewhere. He was not a 
recluse but he did not go into what is called society, and 
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there were not, I think, many London houses which he en- 
tered at all. Lord Russell’s was one which he used to Visit, 
and Lady Stanley of Alderley’s. In the street or in the 
park he was to be seen by those who knew his Ways; or 
often enough in an omnibus. Everybody knew him in 
Chelsea, and latterly people used to lift their hats as they 
passed that gaunt form and looked into the sorrowful face, 
deep shadowed beneath the spreading brim of his soft hat. 
Among his intimate friends were Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Browning, 
Mr. Allingham, Dr. Tyndall, Mr. Lecky, and, above all, Mr. 
Froude. For years Mr. Froude has been with him daily ; 
walking, driving, sitting with him; giving invaluable hours 
to his beloved master. Mr. Ruskin, who lived little in Lon- 
don, saw less of Carlyle, but to the last was among the most 
affectionate of his disciples. He could, if I may use such a 
phrase, take liberties with Carlyle which nobody else vent- 
ured upon. Everybody knows that at times the sage be- 
came vehement, and the conversation, if he were contradict- 
ed or argued against, was likely to be stormy. When Mrs. 
Carlyle was alive she used to break in upon these scenes 
with the parliamentary cry, “ Divide, divide, divide” —the 
signal for the end of a debate. I have seen Mr, Ruskin in 
similar circumstances walk up to Carlyle, put his arm about 
his neck, and hush him tenderly to silence and calm. 

Carlyle seldom troubled himself about conventionalities. 
What he felt, that he said; and as he felt it; and it did not 
matter whether he sat in his own room or in a public hall. 
At one of Dickens’s readings he has been known to burst 
out in irrepressible, long-continued, stentorian laughter that 
amounted almost to a convulsion; swinging his hat in the 
air meanwhile. He had an unbounded admiration for Dick- 
ens. ‘The most conspicuous books in his dining-room were a 
set of Dickens’s in red cloth, which had grown dark with 
constant use. All his books had the same appearance of 
much handling. He had none of the dandyisms of the ama- 
teur or the collector. As Swift said in his ironical way of 
Bolingbroke, “ He had an altogether mistaken notion of the 
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true uses of books, which he thumbed and spoiled by read- 
ing, when he ought to have multiplied them on his shelves.” 
I once asked him if he often read novels. “ Not often,” 
was the answer; “but when I do I have a debauch.” It 
was one of his ways of seeking complete mental relaxation. 
At another time he told me that after he heard of the loss 
of the manuscript of the first volume of the French Levolu- 
tion he did nothing but read nevels for three weeks. The 
story of the loss is so well known in substance that I will 
not repeat it; though there are details which have not been 
quite accurately given. Mill was so horror-struck at the ac- 
cident that he could not make up his mind to communicate 
it to Carlyle himself. Mrs. Taylor broke the news to him. 
But it was one of those calamities which no “breaking” 
could soften. 

His French Revolution must have been known to the 
French mainly through Barrot’s translation; a book of 
which I once owned a copy, and at times tried to read, but 
found unreadable by one who was able to read the original. 
A dull man once said—I think in Blackwood—in one of 
those flashes of false wit which sometimes come to dull men, 
that Carlyle’s French Revolution would be a valuable book 
if it were translated into English. It is not translatable 
into French, or scarcely translatable. The life, the anima- 
tion, the rapidity of movement, the picturesqueness, the 
dramatic quality, evaporate in translation. But there is at 
least one Frenchman who, so far as a knowledge of English 
can make a man competent to judge of that wonderful 
prose-poem, is a competent judge of it. I mean M. Louis 
Blanc; who knows, to say the least of it, as much English 
as you and I know. He, unhappily, no more approves of 
the book than his fellow-countrymen who have had to form 
their opinion of it on the vapid rendering of M. Barrot. 
“Tt is a history,” I have heard M. Louis Blanc explain more 
than once, “ written in the future tense ;” which was his way 
of saying that it was not a history at all. But M. Louis 
Blanc, though one of the most sincere men who ever lived, 
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a man wholly incapable of a consciously dishonest judgment 
or criticism or word of any kind, is, as all Frenchmen are on 
the subject of the Revolution, a partisan. He is a Robes- 
pierrist, and Carlyle’s verdict upon Robespierre and upon 
Jacobinism, and upon the Revolution as a whole, is such as 
necessarily to put M. Louis Blanc into the ranks of his an- 
tagonists. Moreover, they are rival historians, and Carlyle 
is known to have expressed with characteristic emphasis, 
and in words I prefer not to repeat, his estimate of the value 
of M. Louis Blane’s history. Neither could judge the other 
justly. The public, which as a whole is capable of impar- 
tiality, has long since set the seal of its approval on both 
histories—on Carlyle’s for one kind of merit, and on M. 
Louis Blanc’s for another and very different kind. And yet 
both their theories of the Revolution cannot by any possi- 
bility be true. They mutually exclude each other. 

But these reflections and memories are leading me too far. 
I must be content to add an anecdote or two and so bring 
this letter to an end. Dean Stanley, who was among Car- 
lyle’s friends, and who is one of several ecclesiastical pets of 
royalty, once arranged a meeting at the Deanery between 
Carlyle and the Queen, by the Queen’s desire. It took place 
not long after he had declined the Grand Cross of the Bath 
—the acceptance of which would have made him Sir Thomas 
Carlyle, G.C.B. Perhaps the interview was meant to dis- 
pel the foolish notion that the Queen was vexed by his re- 
fusal. More probably it was because the Queen, who was 
little likely to concern herself about such reports, wanted to 
see the philosopher. Her Majesty is, after all, a woman, 
and has more than once shown that she has a woman’s curi- 
osity. They met at five o’clock tea; and a considerable 
number of persons were present. Carlyle was duly presented 
by the Dean and was graciously received. It is said that he 
at once took the lead in the conversation, and even gave 
voice to his loyal wishes for the Queen’s health—two breach- 
es of etiquette which made the hair of the assembled court- 
‘iers to stand on end. ‘This I believe to be scandal, but what 
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is certain is that Carlyle, upon the Queen’s polite speeches 
to him coming to an end, forthwith looked about him for a 
seat and sat down, to the unspeakable horror of the com- 
pany, every other member of which knew well that it was 
high treason to sit in the Queen’s presence till Her Majesty 
had commanded them to be seated. But the Queen, less hor- 
ror-struck than the rest, and with that good breeding of 
which she is mistress when she chooses, saved the situation 
by seating herself, and waving her royal hand to the rest to 
be seated also; enforcing her command with the voice, after 
a moment, upon one or two upright members of the group. 

You remember, I daresay, the distress and difficulties into 
which Dean Stanley fell in consequence of his unlucky at- 
tempt at setting up a monument in the Abbey to the late 
Prince Louis Napoleon. Carlyle’s opposition to that scheme 
did not, so far as I know, chill the friendship between him 
and the Dean; though in other cases the Dean took opposi- 
tion hardly ; and in Carlyle’s case had to retract an accusa- 
tion against an innocent third person of forging Carlyle’s 
signature to the memorial against the plan. But it is said 
that this incident confirmed Carlyle in his dislike to being 
buried in the Abbey. “There must be a general jail deliv- 
ery of scoundrels now lying there before any honest man’s 
bones can rest peacefully in its walls,” he has been known 
to say. There is a question whether he or another gave the 
Dean that almost savage nickname which society now laugh- 
ingly applies to him; and which, referring too clearly to the 
Dean’s eagerness to secure the bodies of departed heroes, is 
better fitted for talk than print. But I may quote without 
offence, I hope, his remark of an earlier date when Dean 
Stanley’s adhesion to the Broad Church party exposed him 
to much High Church enmity: “There goes our friend the 
Dean, boring holes in the bottom of the good ship Church 
of England—and doesn’t know it!” 

Carlyle had very definite views about poetry, and was 
wont to express them in his usual definite way. It was a 
maxim With him, at one time, that a man who had anything 
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to say could say it in prose; say it more freely and intelli- 
gibly, and that if he resorted to poetry it was from a want 
of clearness in his own mind as to-what he meant. If he 
have a message to the universe worth hearing, in God’s name 
let him deliver his message in a manner all men can under- 
stand.” For mere form he avowed his contempt; and this 
contempt for form is one of the things for which the French 
used to reproach him, and have reproached him since his 
death. One of the strongest expressions of it was in hig 
early estimate of Mr. Tennyson. I don’t remember that he 
has said in print what he used to say freely in private. Mr. 
Tennyson made what Mr. Arnold calls his decisive appear- 
ance in the world in 1842, when he published those two vol- 
umes which established his position and fame; the appear- 
ances in 1827, in 1830, and in 1833 having been tentative 
merely. It was then that Carlyle used to utter his protest 
against the new oracle; then that he denounced Mr. Tenn y- 
son’s muse as the parent of “ respectable” verses, and Mr. 
Tennyson himself as a man who wrote poetry because his 
mamma persuaded him to. In his more benign moods he 
would couple Mr. Tennyson’s tutors with his mamma as the 
advisers of the young bard. But he long insisted on the 
poet’s want of divine or prophetic, or as he called it, “ see- 
ing” power. By and by this hostility grew less. The truth 
is that Carlyle was never entirely insensible to the value 
and beauty of poetic form; witness, among many other 
proofs, the praise of Voltaire’s vers de société in the Listory 
of Frederick. He and the poet became friends; and there 
was, and is, in Mr. Tennyson a quality of rugged sincerity 
which made him, when they came to know each other, a 
persona grata to Carlyle. 

Exercise of one kind or another Carlyle took regularly. 
During many years of his life he rode; during the eight 
years especially which he devoted to the Listory of Frederick. 
That book, he declared, was nearly the death of him, and he 
computed that he had ridden on horseback full 20,000 miles 
while engaged upon it; and that otherwise he should never 
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have finished it. His travels in Germany to visit the scenes 
he was busy upon were another relief, of a certain kind, but 
the pleasure of travel was marred by his want of an easy 
conversational knowledge of German. It was his visit to 
the great battlefields of Frederick which earned him the 
eulogium of a skilled military critic, that he had an eye 
for country which would have made him a great general. 
Neither then nor ever did he spare himself fatigue, nor 
-would he take such care of his health—except in his own 
way—as his friends urged on him. He held to his walks 
and rides as sovereign against all ills; against dyspepsia, for 
one thing, which was his lifelong enemy. The most strik- 
ing instance of his perseverance I can give you occurred on 
his eightieth birthday, a day celebrated by his friends here 
and in Germany and elsewhere with every loyal demonstra- 
tion. It was in December. The day was one of the cold- 
est ever known in London. There was a gale of wind and 
snow and the streets were so covered with ice that walking 
was not without danger. Making sure that the many calls 
on him, and telegrams and other evidences of friendliness 
that poured in, and, above all, the extreme severity of the 
weather, would keep him indoors, I went to see him at an 
hour when I knew he was usually out walking. But in 
spite of everything out he had gone. 

Long as was his early struggle with poverty, the latter 
years of his life were passed in comfortable circumstances. 
He never, probably, was in any real pecuniary trouble. He 

was able to live on little, and had few wants but books. 
For more than twenty years, and I know not how much 
longer, his writings brought him a considerable income. In 
1866 I was instructed to ask him to write something for this 
journal, and to offer whatever sum might be necessary to 
secure it. He took the proposal in a friendly way, saying 
how glad he should be to address his friends in America 
whom he well knew to be numerous. But he objected that 
at the moment he had no subject ; that he had said what he 
had to say to the world, and that little or nothing more was 
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to be expected from him, except, he added, some kind of 
autobiography, more or less complete, which would not be 
published in his lifetime. Upon my hinting that any sub- 
ject and any terms he might like to name would be gladly 
accepted, he answered that no money that could be offered 
him was an inducement: “I have, in fact, more money than 
I know what to do with.” 

And with that I leave these reminiscences ; adding only 
that I have a deeper feeling of gratitude to him than I am 
likely ever to express in any way. 


THE CARLYLE MEMORIAL 


[Lonpon, October 27, 1882.] 


Tue unveiling of Mr. Boehm’s statue of Carlyle which 
took place yesterday was a simple ceremony enough. Few 
invitations were sent except to subscribers; the general pub- 
lic was not asked nor expected to come. The plan usual on 
such occasions of sending invitations to peers and celebrities 
of all sorts had not been followed. This was to be a tribute 
to Carlyle from his friends. Two awnings had been raised 
for shelter in case of rain; a few chairs stood beneath them ; 
a platform rose a foot high at the base of the pedestal for 
the speaker; and that was all. A local crowd, and not a 
very large one, had gathered about the gate of the inclosure 
in which, amid a few low trees and shrubs, the statue has 
been placed. The hour fixed was half-past two. 

Professor Tyndall, the orator of the day, was among the 
first to arrive, with his wife and her mother, Lady Claud 
Hamilton. They were received by the Rector of Chelsea, 
the Rev. G. Blunt, and the Rev. Mr. Hoare, two of the com- 
mittee. Mr. Browning appeared soon after, and Mr. Con- 
way had been there from the first; both true to their early 
faith in Carlyle whoever else might fall off. Lord Houghton 
came all the way from Yorkshire to be present. Lord and 
Lady Arthur Russell arrived from their place in the country 
on the same errand. The Dowager Lady Stanley, the soul 
of the memorial, and her daughter, had not so far to jour- 
ney. It was remarked of this venerable and admirable lady 
that she stood during the whole proceedings. Mr. Lecky, 
long among Carlyle’s most frequent and valued associates, 
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came with his wife. The number of ladies was considerable. 
Mr. Boehm, R.A., the sculptor of the statue, now by com- 
mon consent at the head of his profession, was one of the 
group. Mr. Froude was not present, nor will his name be 
found among the subscribers to this memorial. The absence 
of the man who was Carlyle’s biographer, and had for years 
been one of his most intimate friends, was commented upon 
but not explained. Probably Mr. Froude thinks it requires 
no explanation. I, at any rate, have none to offer. Mr. 
Ruskin’s absence was presumably due to il-health. 

Dr. Tyndall stepped on the little open platform covered 
underfoot with red cloth at a little after half-past two, when 
perhaps a hundred people were gathered about the statue 
and some hundreds within hearing outside. The keen Oc- 
tober wind that swept the shore did not prevent him from 
baring his head, the background of granite throwing into 
broad relief the strong, keen features and gray hair. He 
delivered his address from memory, in his usual lecture- 
room manner; lucid, expository, convincing. The audience 
listened in silence. Once or twice a murmur of approval 
went round, but there was not much cheering till the end. 
It was a happily conceived address, with just enough of 
personal reminiscence, dealing skilfully with some contro- 
verted points of Carlyle’s character, dwelling with force on 
the human side of it, his pity and his love for his fellow-men, 
and condensing into an epigram the intellectual significance 
of his morality as “dynamic not didactic.” His courage, 
the splendour of his imagination, his commanding qualities, 
the fearlessness of his beliefs and of his teaching, were all 
touched in swift sentences. It was hard to say which most 
impressed the extremely critical listeners, the glowing vin- 
dication of Carlyle’s true nature against evanescent preju- 
dice, or the wholly unlooked-for tribute to his American 
friend. There came a hush on the audience at the first 
words of the wish for a companion memorial to the man 
‘“‘who loved our hero and was by him beloved to the end— 
the loftiest, purest, and most penetrating spirit that has ever 
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shone in American literature — Ralph Waldo Emerson ”— 
and the name was followed by cordial applause. As the 
veil was drawn away every head was uncovered. 

When Dr. Tyndall had ‘concluded Lord Houghton came 
forward—quite unexpectedly to the committee—and moved 
a vote of thanks to the orator. This rather superfluous pro- 
posal led up to an elaborate and interesting speech about 
Carlyle. As the motion had been made, it had to be sec- 
onded, which Mr. Lecky was asked to do and did in a few 
words. Then Mr. Browning moved to thank Mr. Boehm, a 
motion which Mr. George Howard supported and everybody 
approved, and with that the proceedings came to an end. 

Mr. Boehm’s statue, in one material or another, has been 
seen by the London public before now, and admired. For 
the original marble Lord Rosebery gave Mr. Boehm a com- 
mission, and Lord Rosebery’s consent had to be obtained 
for this reproduction in bronze, and was handsomely grant- 
ed. The statue rests upon a square pedestal of polished 
red Aberdeen granite, lifting it to a height well above the 
railings, and clearly visible to every passer whether on foot 
or on horse. The inscription, sunk in gilt capitals, is: 
“Thomas Carlyle. Born December 4, 1795, at Ecclefechan, 
Dumfriesshire. Died February 5, 1881, at Great Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea.” 

Carlyle appears clad in dressing-gown and trousers and 
seated in an arm-chair, beneath which is a pile of books. 
The treatment throughout is realistic but simple and effec- 
tive. The face is a likeness which everybody who knew 
Carlyle in his old age agrees in pronouncing excellent. The 
deep sadness of the eyes, the outward arch of the temples, 
which were singularly full and projecting, the stamp of life- 
long thinking set upon head and countenance alike; the 
power, the ruggedness, the pathos of this strange face are 
all there. The lines of the mouth indicate truly its too fre- 
quent habit of scornful laughter. Carlyle sits as I have 
often seen him, twisted a little to one side, the head leaning 
forward and to the right. There is dignity in the attitude 
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and entire freedom from any attempt at posing. The one 
question about the statue was how it would bear the light 
of open day. Mr. Boehm has fashioned his bronze of a gray- 
ish green hue curiously well adapted to the prevailing 
tones of the spot, and the shadows are not too deep nor is 
the delicacy lost of the lines in the finely-modelled face. 
Altogether, as portrait and as work of art, a memorial Car- 
lyle’s friends may rejoice to see; one for which posterity 
will thank the artist and the other givers. 

The site for the statue is well chosen. There runs along 
the Chelsea Embankment in this vicinity for some distance 
a semi-public inclosure planted with shrubbery and flowers, 
divided by gravelled walks. In front is the main roadway 
of the embankment; in the rear another road skirting the 
houses. In the inclosure and on a spot just opposite the 
end of Cheyne Row, which terminates in the rear road just 
mentioned, the statue has been set up, with a little open 
space about it. The back is turned to the street where Car- 
lyle lived so long. The face looks through the gray mist 
out upon the river, and past the river to the park, the 
groups of houses, the factories and tall chimneys which are 
huddled together on the opposite side. Long before this 
stately embankment of carved stone was thought of, the 
great writer used to walk on this shore. The same river 
rolls by, the dull sky above it he has so often gazed on, and 
on both the sad, stern face of this pathetic sitting figure 
will henceforward gaze for ever. 

That a memorial statue of Carlyle is now here to be seen 
is due largely to the resolute and affectionate energy of a 
woman, the Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley. She was 
one of the first to promote it, she was one of the few who 
persevered to the end in the face of opposition and indiffer- 
ence that discouraged not a few of the original supporters. 
The appeal to the public for subscriptions was responded to 
at first with some liberality. Then the unhappy Peminis- 
cences appeared and the flow of money stopped in a moment 
dead. For some time nothing could be done. The sum in 
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hand or promised was not sufficient to warrant the commit- 
tee in proceeding. But Lady Stanley was determined the 
statue should be set up. How she contrived to relight the 
quenched embers of enthusiasm I know not. Relighted 
they were, and by her hand, and from some source or an- 
other, from many sources certainly, there came heat and 
flame enough finally to melt and mould this bronze into the 
likeness of the grim Scotchman. Mr. Blunt’s share in the 
work was also a large one, and one is glad that the Rector 
of Chelsea should be a clergyman of such openness and lib- 
erality of mind as to take a leading part in a memorial to a 
man whose creed was so widely different from his own. 

The ceremony chanced to fall upon a busy week and the 
papers give but scant accounts of it, and only a few of them 
have leisure for any fresh comments on Carlyle’s character 
or influence. Nor are the comments, in truth, particularly 
fresh. Once again we hear of his “ miserable infirmities of 
temper,” and of the indiscretion which brought them to light. 
Conversing yesterday with one of Carlyle’s oldest and near- 
est and most distinguished friends, present at the ceremony, 
I heard a remark worth many columns of such comments. 
“Tf ever,” said he, “a continuation of the biography appears, 
my turn, I suppose, will come. The last two volumes leave 
off where my relations with Carlyle began. Very likely he 
said hard things of me as of others, but I do not care what 
he said nor what is published. I always knew that in cer- 
tain moods he would criticise harshly. But these surly out- 
breaks were only on the surface; the spirit which animated 
them, which seemed sour and angry enough at the moment, 
was no part of his real character. I loved him all through 
it. I shall never cease to love him.” ' 

This loyal and friendly defence will not satisfy everybody. 
Nor will Professor Tyndall’s fine image of the mountain 
peak shrouded in mist, “from which presently the cloud 
passes away, while the mountain in its solid grandeur 
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remains, as by and by will stand out erect and clear the mas. 
sive figure of Carlyle.” Nor do people agree much better 
about the true value of Carlyle’s teaching. The Conserya- 
tives say that in the political and social theories he pro- 
claimed lie the principles of the only conservatism which 
can hope to make head against democracy. The Liberals 
evade that point; and think Carlyle will live as the writer 
who described the Revolt of Women and the Flight to Va- 
rennes. Yet the French, who are surely entitled to be heard 
about their own Revolution, have never accepted Carlyle as 
the historian of it. M. Louis Blanc attacks him again and 
again,and many other Frenchmen, from many different points 
of view, have attacked him. Michelet, who denounces Car- 
lyle as careless about right and about ideas, has a most pictu- 
resque criticism of his method : “ For Carlyle the Revolution 
is the churchyard in Hamlet. He picks up and weighs these 
skulls with a bitter smile in which gleams too often only a 
mocking pity. This is the skull of a madman, that of a fool. 
The word we miss is that cry from the heart, ‘ Alas! poor 
Yorick.’ ” 

And yet Dr. Tyndall could say in entire sincerity that 
Carlyle’s defects of feeling, if such there were, could only 
have reference to the distribution of his sympathy, not to 
its amount. Which of the two estimates is the right one 
must be left for another generation to decide. 


MR. HAYWARD. 


[Lonpon, February 9, 1884.] 


Nor a few, I suspect, of those who read the headline of 
this letter will ask,“ Who was Mr. Hayward?’ The ques- 
tion is one I have heard from Americans in London when 
they were told they were to meet him at dinner. It is one 
no Londoner would have put, nor any foreigner on his sec- 
ond visit here. Mr. Hayward’s fame and position are the 
most striking example that can be quoted of the extreme 
narrowness of purely social renown. Who in London was 
known so well? Out of London no one was known so lit- 
tle, though an exception may be made in favour of Paris 
where his acquaintance was very large. Nor was his celeb- 
rity of to-day. Fora generation he has had no rival. For 
two generations he has been a figure. He was the contem- 
porary of Sydney Smith, of Sam Rogers, of Macaulay, and 
held his own with the best of them. And he died only last 
Saturday. Nobody who ever met him will forget him; but 
I suppose among those who knew him not his memory may 
be only transient. 

Abraham Hayward was born in 1802. He never had what 
is called in this country a start in life. He went to no pub- 
lic school and to neither University. He began life in a so- 
licitor’s office; thence, by a not very usual transition, he 
made his way to the Bar, to which, however, he was not 
called till he was nearly thirty years old. He made no ef- 
fort for practice, though he edited a law journal and was 
ultimately made a Q.C. He had neither fortune nor fam- 
ily. One of his grandparents was a Jew, and thence he got 
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his first name Abraham; by no means then a passport to 
society. He translated Fwust into English prose, and it is 
still the best translation for those who wish to learn the ex- 
act meaning of the original. He wrote for The Morning 
Chronicle. From an early period he was a frequent con- 
tributor to Zhe Edinburgh and The Quarterly Review, and 
his essays have been republished. But none nor all of these 
incidents in his personal history gives the least clue either 
to the origin of his social career or to his extraordinary as- 
cendancy in the world amid which he lived. Nor do I know, 
nor can I find anybody who does know, how Hayward got 
his first step in the life he led so brilliantly. I always meant 
to ask him and he would have told without hesitation. But 
it is too late. 

Three series of Hayward’s Essays have been collected ; 
a fourth and last appearing under the title, Eininent States- 
men and Writers. The first, issued in 1858, was so far from 
being successful that for years the two 8vo volumes could 
be bought for five shillings. Afterward the demand grew, 
they became scarce, and a copy in good condition is diffi- 
cult to procure for five times five shillings. The subse- 
quent series sold fairly well, but nothing Hayward has pub- 
lished can be called popular. Yet, in their kind, his Essays 
are among the best in the English language. They are ex- 
cellent studies. They abound in anecdotes derived from his 
personal intercourse and experience. They abound equally 
in a kind of knowledge rare among English writers, a knowl-. 
edge of the Continent and of Continental personages. On 
certain literary epochs or periods Hayward was an author- 
ity. He was saturated with the literature of the last cen- 
tury, French and English both, and he had at his finger 
ends everything that had happened during his own time. 
The details of the Junius controversy were as familiar to 
him as its generalities are to most men. The same may be 
said of the various questions raised about Byron. Nobody 
did so much as Hayward toward exposing and discrediting 
certain reckless calumnies on that great writer. Nor was he 
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ever so overloaded with his facts as to be unable to handle 
them. His pace is never sluggish. Directness and lucidity 
are perhaps the chief merits of his style, to which there ts 
wanting the indefinable something which constitutes charm. 
But he is always and eminently readable. Dulness was a 
goddess to whom he never offered the smallest homage. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold intimates somewhere that Hayward might 
have done a higher order of work in literature, and no doubt 
he might. But what he did was excellent of its kind, and 
you must go to his essays for a great deal of interesting 
and valuable and delightful knowledge not to be found else- 
where. This is not slight praise. The papers on the art of 
Dining, on Whist, and others, are classics. He edited the 
Letters and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi and the Diary 
of a Lady of Quality, and later in life wrote a monograph 
on Goethe which is a sound piece of work. And he was 
for a quarter of a century a contributor to Zhe Times. Mr. 
Delane was his intimate friend; and Mr. Hayward befriend- 
ed the late Mr. Chenery, when he became editor, in many 
ways. 

It is to be added that Hayward is the author of some of 
the most polished vers de société in the English language. 
They have never been published, and it must, I suppose, de- 
pend on the directions he left whether they ever will be. 
But they were printed for private distribution. He used to 
say he never gave a copy to a male friend. He made no ex- 
ception in my favour, yet a copy lies before me which I did 
not buy nor borrow nor come by in any irregular way. And 
though it does not absolutely belong to me, I hope not to 
part with it wholly. 

Hayward never entered Parliament or gave himself up to 
political life, but he was a born politician and knew every 
move on the board. Though a regular writer on literary 
topics in Zhe Quarterly, which is Tory, he was a steadfast 
Liberal and the close personal friend of Mr. Gladstone, to 
whom he was equally devoted and useful. Their relations 
may be denoted by a single incident. When Mr. Gladstone 
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was forming his present Ministry, Hayward was one of the 
two or three friends, not colleagues, whom the Prime Minis- 
ter consulted. He was in Harley Street day and night, and 
was the means of communication between Mr. Gladstone and 
The Times. Nobody knew better than Hayward, or so well, 
what was said and thought in the world he lived in. It is 
the fashion now to disparage the political influence of Lon- 
don society ; but it is none the less a force, a great force, 
which no Minister can afford to leave out of account. Until 
Mr. Chamberlain invented the caucus—I Say invented, be- 
cause the English machine is very different from what is 
supposed to be its American prototype, and a more formi- 
dable and dangerous weapon—no body of opinion could be 
brought to bear ona government so directly or so powerfully 
as that of London itself. The clubs, the dinner-tables, the 
drawing-rooms of the West End have made and unmade 
Ministries before now, and may again, spite of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s elaborate precautions to counterwork the forces which 
to him were perhaps unmanageable. 

What made Hayward famous beyond all other things was 
his genius for society. Genius is not too strong a word. A 
man who without any help but his own aptitudes and force 
of character makes his way into that jealously guarded com- 
pany, and makes himself in the end a power there, can only 
be described by using words of wide range and rare appli- 
cation. It is to be remembered that he became famous in 
one of the most brilliant periods of English society. He 
had many competitors besides those I have named, the late 
Bernal Osborne, for example. He met on equal terms all 
the ablest men in public life. He was asked to almost every 
great house in town and country; asked not once or twice, 
but continually asked all his life long. He was the intimate 
friend and trusted adviser of great ladies as well as distin- 
guished men. He became long since a sort of arbiter in the 
fashionable world. His influence and authority reached 
almost everywhere. If the mistress of a palace in Mayfair 
wanted to weed her visiting list, it was Hayward whom she 
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consulted. If she wanted to form a visiting list, he again 
would be her adviser. Nor does that mean merely ladies of 
doubtful claim to social position. I knew of a case not many 
years ago where he was called in, the lady in question being 
of high rank, spotless reputation, with a good house, a popu- 
lar husband, and plenty of money. She was, with all that, 
new to London, felt that she needed a pilot, and Hayward 
was the pilot she chose. 

If you could get at the secret of Hayward’s power it 
would be worth knowing. But the truth is, there was no 
secret. The freemasonry of society is a very complete or- 
ganisation. The moment a man is known to one of the 
brotherhood as-a desirable acquaintance, he quickly becomes 
known to a wide circle. The beginning of Hayward’s suc- 
cess must date from his first introductions—however they 
came about. Here was a new talker, a man who could en- 
liven a dinner-table, and he was welcome accordingly. His 
supremacy and authority came later. He took immense 
pains. He amassed facts. He knew everything about every- 
body. His memory was marvellous in its tenacity. Later in 
life, people who did not like him used to say he was asked 
everywhere because he was feared everywhere. No doubt 
he was feared. A man who knew enough to shatter, or at 
least to shake, half the reputations in the room might well 
be feared. But that is only an incident—by no means the 
foundation or essential support of his position. 

The truth, or part of the truth, is that he cultivated con- 
versation and every other element of social success as a fine 
art. He studied it and practised it as a painter studies and 
practises painting. It was the business of his life. He 
talked on a system, the first rule of which was never to seem 
to talk on a system. The rarest of all conversational powers 
is the power of relation or narrative. The least prolixity or 
confusion is fatal. Hayward went to the point of a story 
as an arrow goes to its mark; not less swift and direct and 
sure. He knew something on every subject, but he was 
never didactic and never pedantic. He had profoundly 
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meditated on La Rochefoucauld’s remark, that confidence 
supplies more than wit to the burden of talk. He would be 
heard, and he would be admired, and he was. It was never 
monologue. He detested monologue, and used to say that 
Macaulay was insupportable. He cared little for the repu- 
tation of mere wit, and drollery he despised. 

Despotic, an enemy might say. Very likely he was. Cer- 
tainly as age came upon him the dislike to interruption grew, 
and possibly it sometimes became intolerance. There is a 
story of a Sunday dinner at Strawberry Hill which I heard 
more than once. An eminent Frenchman was among the 
guests. He had a Frenchman’s ideas about conversation, 
and perhaps a Frenchman’s ambition to shine, He talked 
well and much. He cut into Hayward’s best stories, and 
such was his own skill as a raconteur, helped, no doubt, by 
the freshness and novelty of his stories and his style, that he 
held the table and fairly talked the Englishman down. Af- 
ter dinner Hayward went up to his hostess and said to her, 
with that familiarity which was his habit, “Lady Walde- 
grave, you really must not have Count X here to dine 
again.” —“ But why, Mr. Hayward ?”—“ Because he spoils 
conversation.” The anecdote was one which Lady Walde- 
grave herself told, with the friendly good-nature she invari- 
ably showed to Hayward. She was his friend to the last. 
When people talked of giving him up, she always answered, 
“ Never. He has been my friend and he has amused you 
all for forty years.” She might have added, save for polite- 
ness’ sake, that Hayward was much more likely to give them 
up than they him. There were people who insisted they 
had heard all his stories, that he had grown tiresome, that 
they were going to drop him, and go on. But his social 
prestige survived to the last. 

Hayward had antipathies, urged those who had an an- 
tipathy to him. Such things are likely enough to be recip- 
rocal, but I do not think it was true of him in the sense in 
which it was meant. He hated things rather than people; 
qualities and defects of character. He could not endure a 
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man to be slovenly of mind, inaccurate, loose in talk. When 
such a one came in his way, still more if he put himself 
in his way, Hayward was merciless. If a pretender under- 
took to contradict him, or set him right, or to tell a story 
wrongly, woe unto him. Hayward would break in on him, 
correct him, retell his story accurately in half the words, 
and leave him with a rankling sense of having made a fool 
of himself, which lasted long. That is the origin of half 
the enmities to Hayward, to be heard of in London right 
and left. It mattered not in what company the fool be- 
trayed his folly. Hayward feared nobody. It was one se- 
cret of his success. He made his courage and his power felt 
by friends and by foes. He attacked Lord Beaconsfield 
(one man whom he really hated) just as freely as he attacked 
Lord Beaconsfield’s latest parodist and parasite. He deliv- 
ered his criticisms on Carlyle with as much liberty of speech 
as if he were gibbeting (which he often did) some new pre- 
tender whom Carlyle himself would have gleefully joined in 
dissecting. Probably he never wrote an article which gave 
him keener delight than the memorable paper in which he 
convicted Disraeli of appropriating without credit a passage 
from Thiers’s eulogy on Marshal St. Cyr, and embodying it 
in his own speech on the Duke of Wellington. It added 
zest to his task that he was able to demonstrate that the 
passage had not been borrowed from Thiers, but was a bod- 
ily transfer of an incorrect translation which had appeared 
in The Morning Chronicle. As to Carlyle, Hayward thought, 
perhaps, that some of the praise bestowed on Carlyle for i in- 
troducing Goethe and German literature in general to the 
English public belonged to himself, as it did; some also to 
Coleridge, he would equally insist. He denied to Carlyle 
the originality his disciples claimed for him. “The only 
original book Carlyle ever wrote,” cried Hayward, “was Sar- 
tor  Resarins, and the only original idea in that is borrowed 
from the Zale ef a Tub.” It would be difficult to deny that 
the substance of the Clothes-Philosophy of Herr Teufelsdrick 
had previously been expounded by Swift. Iam sorry to say 
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that Mill was one of the objects of Hayward’s dislike and 
that his conduct to Mill will not admit of a complete defence. 
Nobody knew better than Hayward, however intolerant 
he might be, what was due to the company or to his host. 
Staying not many years ago at a country house, I asked my 
hostess who were to be the Saturday to Monday party. She 
mentioned Hayward and two other well-known men, both 
of them in a way good talkers, and neither supposed to like 
the third, nor yet each other. She was troubled when she 
heard this, but it was too late to make any change and the 
three duly arrived. As they were all three men of the world 
and of good breeding, there was no particular reason for 
alarm except that the party might not “go off” well. In 
point of fact nothing could have gone off better. The three 
were civil to each other, of course, and the two whose meet- 
ing was most dreaded became almost friendly. Dinner passed 
off without a single collision between Hayward and either 
of the other two. So did the more perilous hours in the 
smoking-room after the ladies had gone to bed. It is a 
pleasure to recollect that the only point on which Hayward 
grew warm was in behalf of a great American. One of the 
party said something in disparagement of Franklin, about 
whom he evidently knew little. I answered what I could, 
and Hayward broke in with a cry of encouragement: “ You 
are right, you are perfectly right.. Franklin was right ; no 
man. who knows the facts can say he was not right.” It was 
the Hutchinson letters we were discussing. Sunday passed 
also, and when I said good-bye to Hayward on Monday he 
was in the act of offering some books to one of the others ; 
again a characteristic thing of him, for he was generous, and 
altogether devoid of anything like egotistic acquisitiveness. 
I have known Hayward as long as I have known any- 
body in London, or almost as long. I owed my first meet- 
ing with him to a dear friend of his, himself one of the most 
delightful talkers then to be met. He had the kindness to 
ask me to dine with him at his club. Hayward was the 
only other guest. It was an evening never to forget. Hay- 
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ward, perhaps not sorry to have a listener to whom all his 
stories were sure to be new, poured out from the fulness of 
his memory anecdote after anecdote in inexhaustible profu- 
sion. I have heard him a hundred times since in the midst 
of excellent company, with everybody to spur him on, and 
I have never heard him excel his performance of this first 
evening. Swift, sparkling, copious, equally wonderful for 
variety and for easy precision, his talk sped on hour after 
hour, checking itself to give room for others to talk, and re- 
suming with the same untiring freshness and exuberant spir- 
it; and always with an unexpected turn and some delightful 
novelty to offer. 

London will look in vain for Hayward’s successor. Until 
within afew weeks he was always to be met in St. James’s 
Street or in Pall Mall in the afternoon; his slight bent form 
among the most noticeable and most noticed of the many 
well-known figures which throng those historical pavements. 
He had a strong face ; forehead, nose, mouth, jaw alike de- 
noting the power he possessed, the Hebrew blood in him 
growing more marked as he grew older. He might have 
passed in the eye of a stranger as a student more familiar 
with books than men. But the moment he met an acquaint- 
ance whom he liked, his eye filled with a friendly light—the 
thin small hand was put softly into yours and the first word 
told you his last thought. He never fell into the common- 
places of conventional greeting. He preferred to offer you 
a pungent comment on the uppermost topic of the day. <A 
criticism, an apt anecdote, an epigram, and with a kindly nod 
he passed on again. He used to say he had outlived his time. 
The proof that he had not was the geniality which to the 
last underlay his most scornful words. Certain it is that he 


had not outlived the respect or admiration or regard of his 
own world. 


toy 


LORD HOUGHTON. 


[Lonpon, August 16, 1885.] 


Disrartt said of him that he had dined with Louis Phi- 
lippe and received Louis Blanc at dinner. It was true, though 
the antithesis may seem to an American less sharp than it 
was meant to be, for Louis Blanc remained a personage in 
France long after Louis Philippe and the sons of Louis Phi- 
lippe had ceased to have serious pretensions to power. But 
Lord Houghton had known everybody, and he had the se- 
cret of making everybody with whom he came in contact 
give him of his best. Perhaps no man of any age was to be 
seen at so many London parties, or in so many different 
country-houses during the year. The confidence of demean- 
our which earned for him very early in life Sydney Smith’s 
sobriquet, “The cool of the evening,” remained with him, 
but it mellowed with age. He was not only admired, he 
was liked, and the liking was mingled with much affection. 
If latterly he had peculiarities which annoyed people, his 
more beautiful qualities never lost their attraction. I once 
heard him criticised by one or two young men who were 
impatient at some mark of increasing years which he had 
shown. There sat by another young man, himself one of 
the most critical of his species, with the right to be difficult 
which comes of character, position, fine gifts and early suc- 
cess. He listened to the tirade and when it was over re- 
marked, “ You may say what you like, I shall always keep 
a warm corner in my heart for Houghton.” And he did, 
and whether in town or country this young patrician showed 
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his senior that considerate friendship and unfailing courtesy 
which belong, perhaps, more to Houghton’s time than to 
this. 

He died at seventy-six, having got as much out of life 
during every year of that long period as it was possible to 
get. Few men had more various interests. Literature oc- 
cupied him in early life; politics were one of the things to 
which he gave attention early and Jate. He had travelled 
widely ; east as far as the Ganges, and west beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. But during all this period what he really cared for 
was the company of his fellow-creatures and their applause. 
He collected books, some of them very curious, and many 
things beside books. Fryston Hall, his Yorkshire home, was 
in its way a museum, and the most interesting object in it 
was its owner. Among all the accumulations of his life the 
most entertaining to him, no doubt, and to us when we could 
get at them, was his store of personal recollections of men 
and women. 

Thorough Englishman as he was, there is a sense in which 
Lord Houghton was not English at all; he was not insular. 
He came nearer than most of his countrymen to rating a 
Frenchman at his true value, and, I may add, to being rated 
at his true value by Frenchmen. He was at home in Paris; 
there were few European capitals where he was not at home. 
He wintered in Rome, in Florence, in Athens; wherever fan- 
cy or the pursuit of health took him, and was everywhere a 
citizen of that great republic of well-bred persons which is 
the most potent international league that has yet been or- 
ganised. There are stories of his last sojourn in Rome which 
might imply that he even felt too much at home, and some- 
times omitted to examine his engagement book carefully 
enough to impress on his mind the broad distinction between 
those houses to which he had been invited and those to 
which he had not. And as Roman society is not merely ex- 
clusive but sharply divided into black and white, or clerical 
and non-clerical in politics, this amiable readiness of Lord 
Houghton to visit in houses of both colours, and to carry his 
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impressions from one to the other, was sometimes misunder- 
stood. But his faculties were not then what they had once 
been, and a man who for fifty years has been used to being 
asked everywhere may be excused if he credited some of the 
Roman nobility with remembering claims to attention which 
they had for the moment forgotten. No importance belongs 
to such gossip, whether true or false. 

Lord Houghton’s freedom from mere insularity showed 
itself in his culture quite as much as in the range of his ac- 
quaintanceship. For the purposes of the man of the world 
what he knew was more than sufficient. He met scholars 
and statesmen, men of science and men of letters, artists and 
poets, on even terms. The diffuseness, the want of concen- 
tration, which were fatal to his hope of permanent fame as 
an author, were invaluable to him in the many worlds amid 
which he moved so easily. His independent fortune relieved 
him from all thought of money-making by his pen, and his 
ambition never ran decisively in any single channel along 
which he might have poured the full stream of those rare 
and delicate gifts which went meandering each its own way 
through flowering meadows and pastures ever fresh. 

His literary work, it is true, stretched over a long period 
of his life. Palm Leaves, by Richard Monckton Milnes, was 
published in 1844. Poems Legendary and Historical belong 
to the same date. Poems of Many Years had preceded this 
in 1840, while the Wemorials of a Tour in, Greece goes back 
to 1834, and there were other volumes of poetry and prose 
between these dates—all by an author who all this last. sea- 
son was to be met wherever a candle was lighted in London. 
Since 1844 he has published various political pamphlets, an 
essay or two, and a volume of personal sketches under the 
title Monographs. He edited Keats and wrote a critical biog- 
raphy of him which remains classic. Of other miscellaneous 
work there is a good deal, but it is hard to believe that any- 
thing which bears Lord Houghton’s name will live. Emer- 
son in his Parnassus has not found room for a single line of 
Milnes’s verse, and few Americans, or Englishmen either, if 
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challenged, could readily supply a quotation from him. What 
he wrote had finish, grace, often feeling, but nothing su- 
preme, nothing of such excellence as to keep its place amid 
the tremendous competition to which every new aspirant for 
fame in literature is subjected. If, in a word, Lord Hough- 
ton had been a man of letters, and that only, his death would 
have been mourned, not by the world of letters and other 
worlds as now, but by his personal friends only. 

He wrote occasional verses, I may add, down to the very 
last. Stanzas by him but without his name appeared in one 
of the London papers this summer. I met him at dinner a 
few days later, and after dinner he asked me if I had read 
this production: When he heard I had not he offered to re- 
cite the verses, and upon some one sending for the paper he 
said, “ No, I can repeat them.” And so, pulling himself to- 
gether, and amid a company of listeners that filled the draw- 
ing-room, he declaimed the little poem. Despite a certain 
imperfection of articulation he declaimed it very well, and 
he was not above showing that he was pleased with the com- 
pliments showered upon him. 

The needy writers who concentrate upon London have 
long known Lord Houghton as friend, adviser, kindly critic, 
and, above all, an unfailing source of help when they want- 
ed money. The anecdotes of his gifts are many; perhaps 
the best of them all is that in which Carlyle bestows on him 
a eulogy in terms strangely cordial for him. If Carlyle is 
rightly reported he hints at having himself had, or been of- 
fered, a £50 note in his days of poverty. It seems unlikely 
that he took it but he knew of many less scrupulous than 
himself who profited by Lord Houghton’s bounty. This 
poet-peer, indeed, seems to have had an undying faith in the 
possibility of fresh genius and in his own power of discover- 
ing it. He lavished encouragement as freely as money; 
with, I fear, not much return for either. This hopefulness 
about other men, this belief that the sources of poetry were 
not dried up in this prosaic age, was one of the beautiful 
traits of his character. His expression of it in money is, 
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perhaps, its most unusual form. Certainly if Lord Hough- 
ton had had a multitude of sins his charity would have coy- 
ered them all. 

Like most Americans I made Lord Houghton’s acquaint- 
ance not long after I first came to London. I have seen 
him often since, and though of late years he was thought, 
naturally enough, to have lost some of the charm which used 
to be his, I never met him without hearing something fresh 
from his lips, something which nobody but Houghton would 
have been likely to say, or to say so well. He is one of the 
last of the last generation of talkers; men whose conversa- 
tion had a solid basis of knowledge and good sense, with 
wit or humour or lightness of fancy above. Mr. Kinglake 
and Mr. Charles Villiers are his sole survivors. I do not in- 
clude Mr. Browning because Mr. Browning, with all his 
seventy-three years, belongs as much to this generation as 
to the one which preceded it, with some of the finest quali- 
ties of both. But Lord Houghton had upon him the stamp 
of a time anterior to this, when life was more leisurely and 
more various, when men thought it possible to cultivate 
something beside the useful, when a certain ornate elabora- 
tion of phrase did not seem artificial, and when they had a 
breadth of manner which came from regarding social inter- 
course as a fine art. The last of the great talkers who 
went over to the majority before him was Hayward, and a 
comparison between Hayward and Houghton would be an 
interesting one if there were space for it in a letter. Hough- 
ton, however, who was long a rival to Hayward, had what 
Hayward had not—wit and felicity of speech and persua- 
siveness. Hayward used to say of him that he had finer 
mental powers than he often showed in talk, or even in 
books. He had, moreover, a singularly complete equipment. 
He had literature, anecdote, large acquaintance with the 
inner history of courts and of general society. He delight- 
ed in surprises and uttered with the most captivating care- 
lessness an epigram which he had spent hours in polishing. 
You have seen and heard him in America, and if your 
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impressions of Lord Houghton are as pleasant as his were 
of his American friends I need say*nothing more. You 
must have heard him speak also, and have formed your own 
opinion on the justness of the applause which his English 
speeches have obtained. In Parliament he had no higher 
rank as orator or debater than he had with the country as 
politician. He continued to deliver neat little essays in the 
House of Lords, but there was always the note of the ama- 
teur in his political speeches. He owed his oratorical fame 
to his occasional addresses and to his after-dinner harangues. 
They were innumerable and many of them were admirable. 

Lord Houghton’s breakfasts have been talked of and writ- 
ten about so much that little which is fresh can now be said. 
Undoubtedly he studied, as few Englishmen study, the art 
of bringing people together who will go together. He liked 
celebrities ; one might say he had a passion for them, and if 
one came in his way at the last moment he would add him 
to a chosen company of guests at the risk of some incongru- 
ity. But this was the exception. Nor do I think he ever 
made allowance for the roughness of manner which some of 
his own countrymen show at times to those who are not their 
countrymen, as well as to those who are. They mean no 
rudeness, they merely lack the polish which a Frenchman, 
for example, expects and concedes in every form of social 
relations. Lord Houghton once had to breakfast a foreigner 
of great distinction in literature but not then widely known 
in England. He happened to bear the same name as an 
Englishman whose eminence was of a different sort and 
adorned by a title. As titles are not always, nor even com- 
monly, used among intimate friends, there was room for 
ambiguity when Lord Houghton named his guest to another, 
an Englishman, to whom he proposed to introduce him. 
“Delighted,” said the Englishman; then, when the unhap- 
py and untitled foreigner was brought up to him, so keen 
was his disappointment that he turned his back on him with 
an “Oh!” of unconcealed disgust. The mistake was one 
which Lord Houghton was not likely to repeat, nor did I 
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ever hear of the Englishman being asked again by him to 
breakfast. 

Incidents of that sort were rare, and the celebrity which 
Lord Houghton’s entertainments long since won was de- 
served. Latterly he gave very few breakfasts. The fash- 
ion has somewhat gone out, perhaps because most of the 
men in London who are most wanted on such occasions are 
too busy to give up their mornings; or have been so busy 
the night before that they have no mornings. Yet Hay- 
ward, who was as fresh at ten in the forenoon as at ten in 
the evening, used to advise a friend to pay no attention to 
the set of the fashion in such matters. ‘People come to 
your breakfasts,” said he, with a characteristic touch of his 
worldly shrewdness, “what does it matter whether others 
give breakfasts or not? The fewer there are, the more they 
will be liked.” 

The best of all the stories on this subject is one which I 
think has never been in print, and which Hayward delighted 
in telling. Carlyle was once storming away in his usual 
fashion against the decay of everything, and, in particular, 
of reverence for great men. And as he could never long 
discuss a subject without bringing in an illustration, he 
presently observed that if Jesus Christ were to return to 
the earth and come to London nobody would pay him the 
least attention. Then, interrupting himself, he added, “ Yes, 
I think Lord Houghton would ask him to breakfast.” 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


[DeEswe, October 16, 1885.] 


Tuosr who had never met Lord Shaftesbury were wont 
to think of him as an austere man in private life. He was 
not that. He was genial, liked a good story, and was ready 
to tell one at his own expense. Even in England where the 
Peerage is profanely spoken of as the Daily Bible (which 
would have shocked Lord Shaftesbury beyond anything), 
there are people who do not follow changes of title, or rec- 
ognize a son when he has succeeded to the name of his fa- 
ther. One of these individuals, said Lord Shaftesbury, once 
wrote him a letter in recent years, reproaching him for oc- 
cupying so much of his life with devotional efforts. “It is 
all very well, your praying and speech-making at Exeter 
Hall and your professions of sympathy with the poor. You 
call yourself a philanthropist. Why don’t you do some- 
thing? Why don’t you go to work like Lord Ashley who 
passed the Factory Acts?’ This fervent person had no 
idea that the Lord Ashley who passed the Factory Acts, 
and the Lord Shaftesbury whom he was rebuking, were one 
and the same person. This and many other anecdotes I 
have heard Lord Shaftesbury relate, with as much real en- 
joyment as if he had been leading the exercises at an Evan- 
gelical prayer-meeting. 

Lord Shaftesbury’s face and whole appearance were strik- 
ing; he was the sort of man that, once seen, you would nev- 
er forget. There are excellent photographs of him, but if 
they are not to be bought in New York you have only to 
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turn to any good likeness of the first Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and you will see the last. The distinguishing features have 
come down through seven generations; long lived ones they 
must have been, for the first Earl was born in 1621 (created 
Earl in 1672), and the eighth has but just come into his title, 
himself fifty-four years old. The late Lord Shaftesbury was 
born into this world in 1801; his father in 1768. The por- 
traits of the intermediate earls I do not know; the third ex- 
cepted, who wrote the Characteristics. The line, however, 
is direct, each earl from the first having been succeeded by 
his eldest or only son, all but the fifth, who died without 
male issue, the title devolving on his only brother ; the only 
one of them all whe was not named Anthony, and father to 
the late man. 

The kinship of the seventh earl to the first is written large 
in his powerful face; resolute, perhaps a little severe; the 
features those which belong to a man of organising and 
ruling capacity ; the eyes, as might be supposed, rather too 
near together. He was a man to narrow his creed and 
broaden his life; believed implicitly you were going straight 
to a real hell of actual brimstone and utter everlasting tor- 
ment if you varied from his own religious doctrine, but 
- would take much pains to make it comfortable to you on 
this side the gulf. He was deaf of late years but his facul- 
ties seemed otherwise as clear and keen as ever. I met him 
not seldom last winter near his house in Grosvenor Square, 
walking in the pitiless north-east wind with no better outer 
garment than a short cloak, cut rather like a policeman’s cape 
and not much longer. As for his character and his lifelong 
efforts for the classes of people whom others left to them- 
selves, they are part of the history of the past two genera- 
tions. It is enough to say that there is no single individual 
who did so much practical good by intelligent, organised 
endeavour as did Lord Shaftesbury. His life is a stand- 
ing answer to the sneers about the efficacy of Acts of Par- 
liament. 

He has left a successor to the title; successor to himself 
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there can be none except in a qualified sense. Much of his 
work has been done once for all; done so well and decisive- 
ly that it needs no furtherance in the future. There is al- 
ways, however, a place for a Peer of position, character, 
and wealth, to whom the religious side of life is more than 
all else. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


[Lonpoy, April 17, 1888.] 


I wisn to have done with the one point in my memories 
of Arnold which is a painful one, and I will begin with it 
though it belongs at the very end. I resented, perhaps 
» more keenly than you did at home, his late—his last—arti- 
cle on America. It is the fashion now in New York—or it 
tries to be the fashion—to take foreign criticisms lightly, 
and it is a good fashion when not carried to extremes. But 
to an American living abroad, living where this attack on 
his own country appeared, it is less easy to take it lightly. 
America is, at best, none too well understood in England. 
You may say you do not care whether you are understood 
_ or not, but that is not quite a serious answer. You do care, 
and must care. In no conceivable event can the relations 
between the United States and England be a matter of in- 
difference to the people of either country. They depend on 
the opinions the people of each nation form about the other. 
Arnold’s paper on Civilisation in the United States had a 
direct tendency to diminish the respect of the English for 
the Americans, and therefore to lessen their goodwill, and 
so to make the feeling between the two countries less cord- 
ial than before. That is why I thought it so deplorable. 
The influence of it is more quickly perceptible here than 
with you. It was already to be seen in the rush of lesser 
and, in ordinary circumstances, quite unimportant persons 
into print, each with his little sheaf of anti-American prej- 
udices which he was impatient to air. Arnold’s death has 
enhanced the effect. His last article is sought for and read 
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because it is his last. It is reproduced in part in the papers. 
The leading paper of Liverpool, to mention only one, dis- 
cussed it editorially through a column and a half. The 
dead hand of the great writer lies heavily on us; more heay- 
ily than when it held the pen. True, the more cultivated and 
intelligent classes are incredulous. They do not think we 
can be quite what he painted us. But who does not know 
that the Masses and not the Classes now rule in England? 

Arnold himself thought I was unfair to him, as I thought 
he was unfair to us. He saw for the first time the points 
he had made against us collected together, and the friction 
of each against the other sharpened them all. I sent him 
my despatch. -_He wrote me as follows :— 

April 13. 

My pear SmaLttEy—I don’t think the “nice” Americans ought 
to take to themselves what I say about shortcomings in the life of 
their nation, any more than the “nice” English what I say about 
shortcomings in the life of ours, but I was determined to say at 
some time what I thought of the newspapers over there and of the 
prevalent “greatest nation upon earth” strain, and I am not with- 
out hope that it may do good. 


I think you will end by judging this article of mine less unfa- 
vourably. 


The sentence or two which I have omitted are even more 
kindly in their tone to me than the rest and I cannot print 
them. I must adhere to the substance of what I said, but 
if there were a word in it which pained him as coming from 
a friend I would give anything to recall it. If he had lived 
it might have been no great matter; a blow given or taken 
is soon forgotten. But never does the ¢rrevocabile verbum 
seem so hopelessly beyond recall as when the shadow of 
death has fallen upon him of whom it was said. 

As I look over Arnold’s letters to me, I find many relat- 
ing to his two American journeys. We had talked the first 
over together some time before he finally resolved to go. 
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Undoubtedly he went to America with hopes doomed in 
advance to disappointment. He wanted to make a large 
sum of money, and he referred again and again to the sum 
which Thackeray brought back with him, as if that were a 
kind of precedent. Thackeray’s gains amounted to £10,000. 
If Arnold really expected that his lectures would return him 
that sum, or anything like it, his visit must have seemed to 
him a failure from the financial point of view. He soon be- 
came aware that lecturing is a business which requires ex- 
perience and natural aptitudes. He had no experience and 
no special fitness for the platform. Nor was he a man to 
care for money for its own sake, or for his own sake. It 
happened to him at this time to desire the use of a consid- 
erable sum, not for himself, but for another. This need was 
what drove him to lecturing. Yet his mood was not in all 
respects an over-sanguine one. He wrote in April 1883: 
“JT want to talk to you about America next January— 
though probably I shall be a horrid fiasco there.” 

The discussions and his negotiations with various agents 
went on for some months. It was not till August that his 
mind was made up. Here is the note announcing his de- 
cision :— 

Fox How, AMBLESIDE, August 6. 

My pear SmaLttEy—You have been so kind about my going to 
the States that I am bound to tell you the uncertainty about it is at 
last removed. I have got all the leave I want, and shall go in Octo- 
ber—jacta est alea. Very likely I shall fail to draw; but I should 
not have been more likely to draw two years hence, when falling 
into dotage. 


It is, I imagine, true of Arnold that whatever offended 
his taste offended his whole nature. He found much in 
America that offended his taste, and he said so with that 
keenness of phrase which nothing could blunt. He found 
much also to like, and like heartily, but a kind of reserve 
seemed to come over him when he sought to express in pub- 
lic his appreciation of what he most valued in America. 
He expressed it freely enough in private. If he had yielded 
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to his feelings he would, I believe, have suppressed most of 
what he said against us. He said it because he thought it 
ought to be said. In private he was wont to speak of his 
visits in the pleasantest possible way, and of people he had 
met in the United States as very “attaching,” a word he 
delighted in. 

There is a passage in a letter on his return from Ameri- 
ca in 1885 which shows how he valued American opinion. 
After referring to something which had pleased him in Zhe 
Tribune, he says :— 

To be sure, I have had so long a stage of what Dr. Johnson calls 
“wholesome neglect” that perhaps notice and kindness in the end 
of my days will not spoil me. 


Then he goes on :— 


The American people is a great deal bigger and stronger than it 
was, but I cannot agree with those who think it less sensitive to 
foreign, at any rate to English opinion. It is natural it should be 
so, and, on the whole, though there are some inconveniences, useful. 


I have dwelt long on these American experiences of Ar- 
nold’s, and there is a great deal to be said on other points. 
But I wish to cite lastly a passage which I have just re-read 
from the preface to the Discourses in America. I took 
down the volume, a gift from him, to look again at the in- 
scription in the beginning, which I trust he would still re- 
write; then I began to read and came upon this :— 


I am glad of every opportunity of thanking my American au- 
diences for the unfailing attention and kindness with which they 
listened to a speaker who did not flatter them, who would have flat- 
tered them ill, but who yet felt, and in fact expressed, more esteem 
and admiration than his words were sometimes, at a hasty first hear- 
ing, supposed to convey. I cannot think that what I have said of 
Emerson will finally be accounted scant praise, although praise uni- 
versal and unmixed it certainly is not. What high esteem I feel 
for the suitableness and easy play of American institutions I have 
had occasion, since my return home, to say publicly and emphati- 
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cally. But nothing in the discourse on “ Numbers” was at variance 
with this high esteem, although a caution, certainly, was suggested. 
But then, some caution or other, to be drawn from the inexhausti- 
bly fruitful truth that moral causes govern the standing and the 
falling of States, who is there that can be said not to need ? 


After all, Arnold’s visits to America were but an episode 
of his career. What he said of America bears little propor- 
tion to what he said on other topics. The work of his life 
was done before he first crossed the Atlantic. He will be 
Judged in America, as elsewhere, by his poetry, by his criti- 
cism, by the influence of his writing on other writing and 
thought of the time; and by what he was in actual life. I 
have known him for many years and it is on this last point 
more especially that I have still something to say. 


It happens often enough that a man’s death brings sud- 
denly to light a much greater mass of regard and admira- 
tion for him than had been expressed during his life. This 
is what has happened in Arnold’s death. The tributes to 
his character and genius are astonishing to one who has 
noted the currents of epinion about him in recent years. I 
should always have said that his fame, though of the high- 
est, was not in England itself a wide or general renown. 
He himself did not believe it to be. It might have been 
likened to the reputation which a great physiologist or 
great chemist commonly has. He is a celebrity among 
physiologists and chemists; perhaps among men of science 
in general; but not with the public unless to his scientific 
attainments he adds, as so few do, the power of expression 
in writing. So it might have been said of Arnold that the 
sources of his reputation were to be sought among men of 
letters. His power of expression in writing was surpassed 
by that of no man of his time, yet not even this power 
brought him, or seemed to bring him, general popularity. 
His books were read, not indeed by one class, but by limited 
classes. I think it very possible that they were better 
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known in America than here; a remark true, or true at first, 
of many of the best modern English authors in many differ- 
ent fields. It was true of Carlyle, and it was true of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. I choose two examples as far apart as 
possible. 

However that may be, the outburst of admiration which 
has followed upon Arnold’s death proves that he had reach- 
ed a much wider circle than was supposed, or than he him- 
self had supposed. I wish he could have known the real 
truth. He used to say that his public was not and could 
not be a large one. Tuesday’s newspapers would have con- 
vinced him to the contrary. The newspapers in this coun- 
try do not devote columns to the death of men who are but 
the heroes of coteries. To a surprising degree he had ac- 
quired that reflex or secondary renown which, in the case 
of a really great writer, is often the most extensive. The 
number of people who had read about him was greater than 
of those who had read him; or who had read and mastered 
what he himself most valued in his work. The reviews and 
magazines in which he wrote of late so often had brought 
him into direct contact with an audience more numerous 
than that to which his books had introduced him. He had 
lived to see the ideas and phrases which he had coined pass 
into general circulation. So long ago had this come to pass 
that they had lived through that decisive yet not always 
pleasant period of popularity when the caricaturist and the 
buffoon fasten upon them. Who has not heard culture ridi- 
culed? Who does not know the wretched impostors who 
have strutted about in Arnold’s cast-off clothes, and present- 
ed themselves to a credulous public as the true prophets of 
a gospel which they knew only by its catchwords? Their 
profession of it tended to bring it into a contempt which 
nothing but a genuine inspiration could have survived. 

Much has been said of Arnold’s place in English litera- 
ture and of his influence upon it, but the English themselves 
do not seem to be aware of one service he rendered them 
which may be ranked among the most useful of all. He 
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taught them to understand what the French mean by a 
sense of form in prose literature. Lucidity first of all; the 
word is one of those which he has added to the common 
stock of commonplaces; but also something much more 
than lucidity. He has defined the merits of French style as 
the merits of regularity, uniformity, precision, balance. But 
it is not style only which is here in question; it is the shap- 
ing and ordering of whatever literary work the writer has 
to attempt ; the recognition of the fact that there exist cer- 
tain rules, arbitrary in part, in part springing from the 
genius of the language, or from the natural love of sym- 
metry and beauty which dwells in the human mind. He 
affirmed certain principles. His criticism, indeed, was not 
always an affirmation; it was often a suggestion; but 
whichever it was, it was profoundly instructive. He ac- 
knowledged Sainte Beuve as his master; to some extent 
Sainte Beuve was his spiritual father. He adopted and 
practised the method of the Frenchman, whom he first 
commended to the English public as the finest critical 
intelligence of modern times. He imitated neither Sainte 
Beuve nor any other writer. His style is of his own crea- 
tion; or rather is a natural growth and the natural expres- 
sion of his own mind; natural, but as a delicate fruit is 
natural, by help of all that art and care can do toward the 
perfecting of it. There are habits of expression to be found 
in Arnold’s prose to which a French critic would take seri- 
ous exception, but that is not the point. No style is perfect, 
and Arnold found himself in the position of being compelled 
first to attract and then to hold public attention. He knew 
the value of a phrase that fixes itself in the memory. He 
knew the value of repetition; the dulness of the public is 
such that to say a thing once is of little use. But he sacri- 
ficed no essential quality of style to this desire to fulfil his 
mission. ) 

This, however, is not the place to develop such considera- 
tions as these. I indicate them and pass on. Nor do I en- 
ter upon a discussion of Arnold’s poetry, or of his religious 
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and political work and influence. Those who care for his 
poetry care for it more than for any other, or almost any 
other, of his time. Those who do not cannot be coaxed 
into liking it. His religious or theological influence he 
himself thought conservative. I remember his astonish- 
ment when to some account of a late book on this subject— 
I think God and the Bible—you, or rather, as I said before, 
one of the wilder spirits in your office, prefixed the head- 
line “ British Unbelief.’ He saw how much there is in cur- 
rent theological dogmas which it has become impossible to 
preserve. All the more he wanted to preserve what had 
not become impossible. But the orthodox were furious, 
and, I suppose, may for some time yet continue to be furi- 
ous. If they but knew it, Arnold was on their side, only 
wiser than they. 

He had no better fate in his handling of political topics. 
He. was not and could not be a partisan. He applied to 
current disputes the solvent of a clear intelligence to which 
nothing was entirely admirable. I am afraid, had he been 
an American, you would have called him, as you call a man 
of a very different order of mind, Mr. Lowell, a Mugwump. 
His treatment of the Irish question is an example of what I 
mean, but into that I will not venture. Of persons he wrote 
with a freedom that sometimes gave offence. Lriendship’s 
Garland had long since proved that he had no prudishness 
in saying what he thought ought to be said, even though it 
might give pain to individuals. There was an almost equal 
want of reverence in his allusions to Mr. Sala and to Mr. 
Gladstone. His epithets sometimes stung; sometimes he 
changed them lest they might sting. It once happened that 
he said to a statesman with whom he had been conversing, 
“ By the bye, I have written an article which is coming out 
in the next Wineteenth Century, in which I have called you 
an extraordinary young man.” Nothing more was said, but 
when the article appeared the adjective extraordinary, which 
was probably used in an equivocal sense, had been cancelled 
and a laudatory one had been substituted. The talk ad 
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shown him how he had misjudged his man. He proved in 
one celebrated instance how little he really had of that self- 
ish vanity which is supposed to be characteristic of authors. 
The attempt to explain the Trinity by a reference to “the 
three Lord Shaftesburys ” was, whatever else may be thought 
of it, one of the wittiest things in modern literature. But it 
gave offence, and when he was convinced of that he ex- 
punged it and expressed his regret for having wounded the 
susceptibilities of the very people who had least spared his. 
Nor did he ever seem to care how much publicity he con- 
ferred upon persons of no importance. If they served his 
purpose he named them. His books are full of examples, 
and posterity will be in many cases not a little puzzled to 
identify these flies in amber. 

His circumstances in life have been much commented on. 
He was never rich and never poor. His Inspectorship of 
Schools gave him a moderate income, his books brought him 
in something, he was paid high prices for those magazine 
articles which he wrote rather freely late in life. When he 
resigned his place in the Education Department he contin- 
ued to receive, under the rules governing the English Civil 
Service, a yearly sum equal to two-thirds of his salary. He 
had a pension upon the civil list in addition. Twice in his 
life, however, he sacrificed brilliant opportunities. The first 
was when, upon his marriage, he resigned the place as pri- 
vate secretary to the iate Lord Lansdowne which he held 
from 1847 to 1851. To be private secretary in those days to 
a nobleman like Lord Lansdowne was to be sure of prefer- 
ment, unless something happened to displease the nobleman. 
It was not natural that Arnold should pass from such a post 
to a mere school inspectorship. The second opportunity was 
during Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry of 1880. Arnold had then 
become recognised as the great writer he was. His services 
to education had gone far beyond the routine of his office, 
and his reports on continental systems had impressed even 
the bureaucratic mind. Many men, and among them some 
Ministers, had long felt that the failure to provide some 
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better place for a man like Arnold was a discredit to the Gov- 
ernment. .A Charity Commissionership fell opportunely va- 
cant, worth £1200 a year. It was not magnificent but it was 
reckoned a prize in the Civil Service; pay fairly good, a life 
berth, and the duties not too laborious. Arnold’s friends be- 
stirred themselves. Mr. Gladstone gave a promise. The ap- 
pointment was as definitely settled as such a thing can be; 
the commission actually drawn up and waiting for signature. 
Just then came out in some review one of those articles in 
which Arnold assailed the Dissenters with that gentle and 
terrible ridicule which has so often infuriated its victims. 
They turned upon him. Mr. Chamberlain, I believe, became 
their mouthpiece ; himself, of course, a Dissenter and a Phi- 
listine. It is impossible to know just what was said or done, 
or what influences were brought to bear on Mr. Gladstone, 
but Mr. Gladstone yielded—he, the Churchman of Church- 
men, sacrificed the advocate and champion of his Church to 
the wrath of the Church’s enemies. The Charity Commis- 
sionership was given to another. Arnold never complained. 
All through his educational work he did the duties imposed 
upon him with cheerful loyalty. It was drudgery, but use- 
ful drudgery. What he might have done had Fortune show- 
ered her favours on him, it is idle to guess. There is a theory 
that he abandoned poetry because he questioned whether his 
own sincerity and passion were sufficient, or were quite irre- 
pressible in verse. But to one who once asked him why he 
wrote so little poetry in his later days, he answered, “Ah, if 
you knew how much harder it is than prose !” 

Arnold’s place in English society was not perhaps quite 
what his American friends may have supposed. It is nat- 
ural to imagine that the company of a man so gifted would 
be sought everywhere, and so it would have been, every- 
where but in England. In England it was sought, but not 
universally until a comparatively late period. He was, of 
course, known to and liked by many of the best people in 
the best circles of that huge whirlpool to which the name 
society is now given. Thirty or forty years ago he might 
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not have been much regarded by the merely fashionable 
world. Things have moved rapidly since then, and most 
rapidly of all during the latter part of that eventful period. 
Yet Hayward, who knew, if any man knew, what London 
society was like, once selected Arnold as the type of distin- 
guished man whom the fashionable did not care for. We 
were discussing one morning at breakfast—it was in the days 
when breakfasts were still given—the way in which society 
was made up. Hayward said that literary men had no real 
position there, and he related how he had lately been asked 
to compose a list for a lady of great rank, new to London, 
who wanted to give good parties and dinners. “She would 
not have thanked me,” said Hayward, “if I had put Mat- 
thew Arnold’s name down.” Some of us dissented ; espe- 
cially one man whose house had a renown of its own for 
smart assemblies. Hayward turned on him sharply: « Lady 
gave a party last night to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. Whom had you there among all the writers and 
Journalists and painters you know?” The suddenness of 
the assault took him by surprise but he contrived, by good 
luck, to indicate two or three of the company then present 
who had been invited by his wife, or, more probably, by 
himself. “ Well,” growled Hayward, “ you don’t pretend 
you had Arnold?” 

This little scene occurred some ten years ago, perhaps 
twelve. It remains true that among those two or three sets 
of fashionable and (sometimes) frivolous but generally charm- 
ing women who contend among themselves for precedence 
in smartness, Arnold was not a very frequent guest. They 
would, if they had thought on the matter, have said when 
challenged, “Oh, he is not in our set.” A lady who had met 
him said he frightened her, and on being further interrogated 
explained that it was his gravity of manner which caused this 
state of alarm. 

A still more significant anecdote may be related. One of 
Arnold’s friends was lunching on Monday with a lady of 
great social position, whose rank is as high, or nearly as 
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high, as any subject of the Crown can hold, and who bears 
an illustrious name. The news of Arnold’s death had just 
come and this guest mentioned it to his hostess. She re- 
ceived it with a blank face—blank but for the expression of 
that effort toward polite interest which good breeding in- 
duced. Arnold’s name was clearly unknown to her. By an 
effort of memory she presently identified him as a man who 
had written books. 

He had, of course, the society he cared most for. He was 
a favourite with many of the most cultivated and intellect- 
ual people who make part of the English aristocracy, and 
was to be met at dinners, and even parties, for which per- 
haps he did not greatly care, and in some of the most de- 
lightful country houses in England. It is needless to say 
that in the world of letters, and among the people to whom 
literature and art are more than fashion, he was something 
more than a favourite; he held the place awarded to a mas- 
ter. Anything he desired socially was easily within his 
reach. He had been staying this year at a house not far 
from London whose owner is one of the ornaments of the 
patrician order; one of those men of character and high ca- 
pacities whom it is permissible to the most severe Republi- 
can to admire in spite of his rank. Arnold’s talk had kept 
the men—there were but two others, Dr. Jowett one of 
them—at table by themselves after dinner till long past the 
hour when custom required that they should rejoin the la- 
dies. The ladies complained, and at once the other men 
agreed in laying the responsibility on Arnold. “We for- 
got the time, we forgot you; we were listening to him.” 
A friend told me yesterday a curious proof of devotion. 
‘You know Arnold dined with me pretty often and liked his 
glass of port. I gave him of course my best and I drank it 
with him, always at the expense of a sharp attack of gout 
next day.” 

Both at Wilton and at Aston Clinton he had been a guest 
within the last few weeks, as often before, and at both houses 
was thought in great spirits; his talk was continuous, his 
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health apparently good. But when a walk was proposed he 
said, “ Yes, only you must go at my pace.” And he spoke of 
So arranging his house in London as not to be obliged to go 
above the ground-floor. He had long known that-he had 
disease of the heart, and his physician, Sir Andrew Clark, 
had imposed upon him certain rules of life. I heard from a 
Liverpool acquaintance whom I met at the funeral the med. 
ical secret of his death. The little leap over a low fence 
which he had taken the day before was fatal. There was 
no reason why, but for some such accident, he might not 
have lived for many years. 

How charming he was amid a circle of people who suit- 
ed him! With those who did not suit him, and perhaps 
also among strangers, he could be less charming, and there 
were people no doubt who thought his manner—what shall 
I say?— oppressive. I have heard it said that he had a 
schoolmastering manner. It may have been so at moments. 
He had been set for a great part of his life to examine little 
boys and girls in reading and arithmetic. He was an In. 
spector of Her Majesty’s Schools—that was what the gov- 
erning powers in this practical country thought the best use 
they could find for this rare and delicate genius. He was 
tall, and he had no choice but to look down on these poor 
little atoms of humanity with whom he came into these in- 
spectorial relations. So, perhaps, other larger atoms of hu- 
manity conceived the notion that he carried his head high. 
Let it be admitted that his mental attitude was sometimes 
that of the superior person. It could not be otherwise. His 
function, one of his chief functions in life, was criticism, and 
the critic is by necessity superior to the person criticised, if 
only for the time being. He is judge over him, and so long 
as he is judge sits in a higher seat. Nor was Arnold’s su- 
periority temporary or accidental. He was, moreover, the 
most convinced of men. His very moderation of statement 
proves it. He had no occasion to reassure himself by vio- 
lence of language. ew men used fewer superlatives. His 
talk was less remarkable than his writing for brilliancy of 
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phrase-making but it was admirable talk, and with all his 
autocratic ideas he had the art, the indispensable art, of 
catching the note of the company he was in. 

I add for my own sake an acknowledgment of my obliga- 
tions to Arnold. His friendship was a possession impossible 
to value too highly, but to the influence of his writings I 
owe more than to almost any of his time—in some very prac- 
tical ways certainly more than to any other. This debt I 
share with others—with at least a whole generation. What 
his place may be in coming times it is useless to foretell. 
His influence, it has been well said, was so potent, the effect 
of it so thorough, that much of his work may be said to be 
done, and much of it lives in the writings and thoughts of 
other men. Thus, if not otherwise, has Arnold left a mark 
on English literature never to be effaced. So long as men 
admire purity, delicacy, distinction, sanity, so long will he 
in whom these qualities were supreme be a venerated and 
beloved figure. 


MRS. PROCTER. 


[Loxpon, March 9, 1888.] 


I wave in Mrs. Procter’s handwriting a list, which she de- 
scribed as very imperfect, of famous men and women whom 
she had known. It fills two closely covered sheets of note- 
paper in double columns. The handwriting is wonderful— 
clear, firm, elaborate, every letter perfectly formed. If I 
should send it you, which I have not the least notion of 
doing, it would demoralise your composing office. She was 
eighty-six when she wrote it. She had an orderly mind, 
perhaps rather precise, and she has classified her celebrities 
into artists, dancers, musicians, actors and actresses, literary 
men; and has included no living person. I select a few, 
though as a rule nothing is less interesting than catalogues 
of names. Among the artists are Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Turner, Landseer, Rossetti, Cruikshank, the unhappy Haydon, 
and De Wint. Fanny Ellsler and Taglioni are the two dan- 
cers. The musicians include Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt—not 
an English name among them. It is startling enough to see 
the actresses headed by Mrs. Siddons, who was born in 1755. 
In her august company are John and Charles Kemble, Ed- 
mund Kean, Macready, and Rachel. Not less startling is it 
to find among Mrs. Procter’s literary acquaintances and 
friends Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, Landor. She names 
neither Byron nor Shelley, though I am sure I have heard 
her speak of Byron as if she had known him, and there is a 
story of her telling which fixes it, if correct. A party was 
going to Eton for the 4th June. “I have not been to Eton,” 
said Mrs. Procter, “for some years. The last time I went I 
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drove down with Dr. Parr and Byron!” Dr. Parr is on her 
list ; so are Sydney Smith, Cooper —she is careful to label 
him “American ”—Motley, who is unlabelled; Hazlitt, Leigh 
Hunt, Charles Lamb, De Quincey, Longfellow, Emerson, Dick- 
ens, Lord Jeffrey, Count D’Orsay, whose literary claims are 
not of the highest, Hood, and Thackeray. 

I have known Mrs. Procter for many years and met her 
in many different circumstances. She was a lady whom it 
was impossible not to admire, and she had qualities that you 
could not but like. About her gathered a certain number of 
devotees, and a certain other number of persons with whom 
devotion was a matter of duty, or perhaps of obedience. 
She had regal notions of what was due to her, and there was 
occasionally something imperious in her way of expressing 
her wishes. Mr. Browning was one of the most regular at- 
tendants at her Sunday afternoon levee, yet Mr. Browning, 
I somehow fancied, had been more her husband’s friend than 
hers, and kept up this exact intercourse out of regard to 
Barry Cornwall’s memory, and deference to Mrs. Procter’s 
expectations. Mr. Lowell was one of her most favoured 
friends, and Mr. Henry James another, and both showed her 
the most unremitting loyalty and friendship. Photographs 
and letters of and from each used to stand framed on the 
little table in her fireside corner. Mr. Kinglake was anoth- 
er of her court, and I could mention many more. Nobody 
came empty-handed; nobody went empty away. Not only 
was her memory faithful to the last but it was of that ex- 
traordinary kind which enabled her to avoid, for the most 
part, telling the same story twice to the same people. 

I have named some of her friends. There is one who has 
perhaps a better right than all of them to be named, though 
whether I ought to mention him is another question. How- 
ever, I will. I mean Mr. George Smith, whose friendship 
was of the most practical, helpful kind, and of a loyalty 
proof against every trial, if trials there were. To him she 
gave, I think some time before her death, the letters Thack- 
eray had written her, but I fear it is understood that they 
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are never to see the light. They are, or some of them are, 
of an interest much greater than those to Mrs. Brookfield, 
now in print. 

When Mr. Froude published, not wisely, Carlyle’s rough 
comments on the Basil Montagu household, Mrs. Procter, 
who was Basil Montagu’s stepdaughter, took a characteris- 
tic revenge on the ungrateful Scot. She printed some of the 
letters he had written Montagu and Mrs. Montagu—letters 
acknowledging their kindness and services to him in terms 
not often employed by a person who feels himself on an 
equality with his correspondent. She never forgave either 
Carlyle or Mr. Froude. Hers, indeed, was not a forgiving 
nature; her idea of human nature was perhaps a little cyn- 
ical. Carlyle had ill-requited the kindness shown him, and 
she forthwith appointed herself to do justice upon him and 
upon his biographer. “Our Lady of Bitterness” one friend 
called her. However, she uttered her bitter sayings with a 
felicity of speech which entitled some of them to pardon. 
Her skill in the use of the knife was surgical. I believe I 
dwell too much on these traits, but you would have no just 
idea of this extraordinary woman if I left them all out of 
the picture. She had masculine qualities, too; energy, de- 
cision, abruptness, clear ideas of what she wanted and how 
to get it. I meant to say much more, but I leave the best 
side of Mrs. Procter’s nature to your friendly imagination. 

I.—20 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


[Lonpox, December 29, 1889.] 


Lavrence OrrpHant, whose death we are all regretting, 
may or may not have secured a permanent place in litera- 
ture. His books were undeniably clever and those which 
dealt with religious or abstruse subjects had the stamp of 
sincerity and of individual thought. It is for posterity to 
say whether they will read them or not. But he has, at any 
rate, a permanent place in the memories of those who knew 
him. He had what a man so seldom has—he had attract- 
iveness. He was an accomplished man of the world who 
could, and did over and over again, renounce the world at a 
moment’s notice. He was in Mayfair to-day, the celebrity 
and life of a smart dinner-party ; to-morrow he was off for 
Southern Russia to look after suffering Jews, or to Pales- 
tine to meditate in his lonely hut on the deepest problems 
of life and of thought. 

Nobody had led a more various life. Nobody had seen 
the world on more sides. Nobody could tell you more curi- 
ous and amazing experiences than Oliphant, if he would. 
But I often thought that one of the most striking things 
about him was his perfect simplicity of manner. If you did 
not know him, and know about him, you would not guess 
that this quiet, gray-bearded gentleman, who conformed scru- 
pulously to the nicest code of social behaviour, was the hero 
of a hundred strange adventures. If there was anything 
not quiet about him, it was his eyes. In them burned the 
consuming fire which would never let him rest. He talked 
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readily about anything but himself, and talked racily and 
well. But what was more delightful than his talk was Oli- 
phant himself. Very likely he had been round the world 
since you saw him six months ago, but he walked into the 
room as if he had come from the next street. He was a 
favourite in London society so long as he chose to stay. He 
might be absent for years but he resumed his place when- 
ever he chose, and was as great a favourite as ever. In soul 
he was a crusader — disinterested, devoted, chivalrous, and 
ever ready to abandon anything he most cared for at the 
summons of what he deemed duty, or authority higher than 
his own. 

Oliphant is responsible for one act which is known to jour- 
nalists, but little known, probably, outside the profession. 
He is the inventor of M. de Blowitz, the Paris correspondent 
of The Times. He was himself for a while the representa- 
tive of that journal in France, and M. de Blowitz was his 
secretary, or perhaps employed at first in some humbler ca- 
pacity. I have heard a story which sounds as if the latter 
suggestion may be true. A friend was dining with Oliphant: 
A servant came in with a message. Said Oliphant to his 
guest, “ One of my staff is here on business. Do you mind 
his coming in?’ The guest did not mind and he of the staff 
was summoned to enter. Oliphant spoke to him as he stood 
by the table, gave him his orders and a glass of wine, and 
sent him about his business. It was M.de Blowitz. Wheth- 
er he was then called by his present name, or M. Oppert, or 
M. Oppert de Blowitz, or had finally blossomed into M. de 
Blowitz, I cannot say. M. Oppert he certainly was in the 
beginning. There is, or was, a distinguished Frenchman 
named Oppert, who used to find himself confounded with 
his Bohemian namesake, and did not like it. It was he who 
told me of the confusion. I use the word Bohemian in its 
geographical or ethnographical sense. Oliphant—the story 
is well known—quitted Zhe Times one day very suddenly, 
on a summons from his spiritual chief, Harris, or for some 
similar reason. He telegraphed the manager in London 
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that he was obliged to sail at once for America, and could 
make no arrangement for a substitute, nor had any successor 
to propose, but that there was a sharp fellow in the Paris 
office who could look after things for a day or two, till they 
could send somebody over. The sharp fellow was M.de 
Blowitz, and he has looked after.things in Paris ever since. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


if 
NOTES ON SOME PERSONAL ASPECTS OF HIS CHARACTER. 


[Lonpon, December 18, 1889.] 


Mr. Lowett says that the characteristic of Browning’s 
poetry is strength. It was characteristic of the man, too, 
and not less characteristic of him was his cheeriness. His 
entrance into a room filled it with sunshine. He had more 
manner than is usual with Englishmen; long residence 
abroad had left its mark upon him, and he had adopted 
some habits from his beloved Italians. He had a way of 
his own of greeting his friends. The right hand was raised 
and half-extended sideways and came down into yours with 
a kind of swing, the other hand sometimes supporting yours 
against the shock. The voice was loud, at times almost 
harsh, or rather strident, and by no means always subdued 
to the conventional tone of the drawing-room; still less of- 
ten of the dining-room, where he liked to sit, as it were, on 
a throne, which others were always ready to build for him. 

He would talk admirably in any circumstances but he 
preferred a gallery, and the most successful dinners were 
those in which Browning himself bore sway. He could 
hold his own against competition, if need were—his voice, 
when he chose, filling the room; and he struck fearlessly 
into the current of talk, and was far too much a man of the 
world to expect always to have things his own way and ev- 
ery company to consist of idolaters. There were, however, 
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certain houses where only the faithful were asked to meet 
him—personal friends, at least, if not devotees of his poetry ; 
and there it was that he spoke most freely and on the sub- 
jects for which he cared most. I will not repeat what z 
have said before about his talk. It was various, full, and 
full of illumination at times; at other times, if he thought 
his fellow - guests commonplace he allowed his talk to sink 
to their level. Not that he ever suffered this to be seen; he 
had no arrogance and no airs of superiority ; but if the peo- 
ple among whom he found himself preferred, like the Eng- 
lishman in California, the weather as a topic, there was no 
one more ready than Browning to lend himself to this ca- 
price. 

Browning drank port wine by preference, and he has been 
known to say that claret was a drink for women, port for 
men. His robustness of nature expressed itself sometimes 
in an intolerance of whatever he thought less robust than 
his own. What he liked when dining out was to find a 
decanter of port at his plate, and in houses where he dined 
often and his tastes were known the decanter was always 
there. He used to protest against it but he drank the wine, 
moderately, and drank no other when he could get port. 
He was not a very good judge of the wine he loved so well. 
One of his oldest friends supplied him for many years with 
*34 port. I should think Browning, first and last, drank his » 
full share of that famous vintage. The nectar passed his 
lips without remark. When it was all gone his host had to 
fall back on °51,a wine in the opinion of connoisseurs infe- 
rior to *34, not only in age but in those qualities on which 
the perfection of port depends. Browning then, for the first 
time, praised his drink. The taste is one he shared with 
Mr. Gladstone, and their appreciation of the wine was per- 
haps about equal. 

He was quite free from all the little vanities and irritabili- 
ties in which lesser authors indulge themselves, but he set a 
just value on his position and on the various recognitions of 
it which came to him. He was delighted when Cambridge 
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made him an honorary Master of Arts, a distinction almost 
unique. His Oxford degree pleased him, and his Honorary 
Fellowship of Balliol. When Lord Rosebery gave his state 
dinner to the Shah—a representative function and guests 
were expected to come in uniform or court dress—Brown- 
ing wrote to his host that, being asked as a man of letters, 
he thought it might be proper if he wore his gown as Doc- 
tor of Civil Law. It struck everybody as a happy thought, 
and Browning’s appearance in the flowing scarlet robes 
of the University was one of the events of the evening— 
pleased his host and the Shah and Mr. Gladstone and eyv- 


~ erybody else. 


He was in all essential things perfectly simple and genu- 
ine — transparently so, sometimes. The beginning of the 
Browning societies was an instance. Shortly before, Mr. 
Furnivall had driven out of the new Shakespeare Society a 
great part of its best members by the extreme violence, and 
even brutality, of his attack on Mr. Swinburne, and on the 
late Mr. Halliwell Phillips. The Society was asked to dis- 
own Mr. Furnivall but the machinery was in his hands and 
nothing was done, so the secession took place. Browning 
and some of the seceders met at dinner, and there was a dis- 
cussion from which he, though a member and, I think, vice- 
president, held aloof. He was pressed for an opinion but 
would give none, and when asked if he intended to remain 
member of a society responsible for Mr. Furnivall said, rath- 
er shortly, that he did. A few days later it came out that 
Mr. Furnivall was about to start a Browning Society. 

The formation of these Browning societies undoubtedly 
pleased Browning. He had lived more than half his poetic 
life in neglect and under a cloud of critical hostility and ob- 
loquy, all which he had borne stoutly and for the most part 
silently, adhering through evil report and through good to 
the faith that was in him. His fame grew very slowly. 
“My publishers,” he once said, “know just how many copies 
of a new poem they can sell; they print so many—no more 
and no less.” But never was a more striking example of 
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the truth of Emerson’s remark that the influence of any 
writing is in mathematical proportion to its depth of 
thought. Whatever else there might be, or might not be, 
in Browning’s books there was plenty of hard thinking, and 
some of it was so hard that these societies were formed to 
make it easier. It was an act of homage to which he would 
have been more or less than human not to be sensible. 

It came at a critical period, and he was a more important 
figure in literature by reason of the existence of these socie- 
ties. He was quite aware of the ludicrous side of the busi- 
ness, and the effusive enthusiasms of his least wise admirers 
annoyed him more than he chose to own. One or two 
American societies seemed to have been founded and worked 
with little regard to that American sense of humour which 
so often saves people from ridicule. He was patient with 
them, accepted their tributes of admiration, took the will 
for the deed when the expression of it was absurd, and re- 
joiced to know that, beneath all the nonsense on the surface, 
there was a basis of real appreciation for what he himself 
most valued in his own writings. When appealed to, he 
no more professed always to know what he had meant than 
Rufus Choate to decipher his own handwriting after a lapse 
of time. 

Before the time of the societies and their practical proofs 
of the difficulties that beset his verse, he used to be rather 
impatient of any suggestion that he was difficult, or more 
difficult than a thinker ought to be, and must be. This 
he expressed with startling simplicity. “They talk,” said 
Browning one night to a dozen people, “of my being ob- 
secure. Do they consider that the commentators have been 
at work on Shakespeare for 200 years and have not made 
him out yet?’ What answer could be given to that? He 
has been heard to assert that there is not a sentence in his 
poems which cannot be parsed. Carlyle said the same thing 
of his own prose. 

Sometimes he burst out against the critics, much in the 
manner of Lord Beaconsfield’s celebrated explosion : “Men 
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who cannot write a sentence of English complain that I do 
not write English. They don’t know whether I do or not.” 
And there was one critic, himself a writer of verse, of whom 
Browning never could speak with patience. The man had 
misquoted him, and based his censure on the misquotation. 
“Yet I suppose he could read,” said the indignant poet. 
The offender shall remain nameless. 

There certainly was a time when Browning and Matthew 
Arnold were not very cordial. No two men could be more 
unlike in their conceptions of literature, and Arnold had ex- 
pressed his in his usual fearless way with reference to some 
one of Browning’s more inscrutable performances—the /o- 
henstiel-Schwangau, I think. When Arnold walked into the 
room Browning all but turned his back on him. The mood 
did not last, happily. The man of the world resumed his ac- 
customed sway over the poet, and before dinner was over 
Browning had swallowed down his wrath and found himself 
able to converse with Arnold with good humour, though 
still stiffly. Noone need blame either of the two nor is any 
stone to be cast at Browning because he was impatient of 
criticism which stood between him and the general apprecia- 
tion he thought his due. He had spent his life in loyalty to 
an ideal, and whatever may be thought of the ideal, the loy- 
alty and sincerity of the man are beyond praise. He used 
to say that he welcomed foreign opinion as the opinion of 
posterity. “ You get proofs enough of it from America.”— 
“Oh no,” he answered, “I don’t consider American opinion 
foreign opinion.” It is a remark commonly enough heard 
in these days from Iinglish lips, but it came from Browning 
with a meaning which the American man of letters may 
well consider deeply. 
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HIS POETRY AND HIS STYLE TESTED BY THE OPINIONS OF FOUR 
GREAT MASTERS OF STYLE. 


[Lonpon, December 24, 1889.] 


“J wish,” said Coleridge, “our clever young poets would 
remember my homely definitions of prose and poetry; that 
is, Prose —Words in their best order; Poetry—The best 
words in the best order.” It would be difficult to find any- 
where in literature a simpler definition of poetry. Coleridge 
is speaking of poetry with reference to poetic form, to style, 
and that is his requirement—merely the best words in the 
best order. He was himself a poet of a very high order, 
and a penetrating critic, with a great knowledge of books 
and with a habit of thinking things out. What he says on 
literary questions is never said flippantly ; he is an authority. 
You may not accept his opinion but you know that it is of 
weight and must be put aside, if at all, otherwise than by 
mere impatience. 

If then you take Coleridge’s law and apply it to Brown- 
ing, it condemns nine-tenths at least of all he has ever writ- 
ten. Even if it were possible to admit that Browning’s 
words were the best there lives not the critic, I suppose, 
bold enough to say that these best words are in the best 
order. But it is not possible to admit that the words are 
the best. They are often forcible, picturesque, chosen with 
a singular power of fitting them to the fact he wishes to 
describe or the idea he wishes to express. But they are 
often without elevation, and of Browning’s diction as a 
whole it has to be said that the prevailing note is not dis- 
tinction. 

The manner in which he has flung his words upon the 
page is equally without dignity. Nothing is more instruc- 
tive than to note how the dignity of the thought is im- 
paired by the want of it in the expression; by familiarity, 
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by colloquialism, by—I regret to use the word—vulgarity. 
It was not in Browning’s nature to be vulgar; there was 
nothing of vulgarity in the man himself. When he de- 
scended to it in print he did it wilfully; he wanted to get a 
certain effect; as Turner said, he would use mud from the 
gutter to get the effect he wanted for his painting. Turner 
injured many a noble picture by such caprices, and Brown- 
ing has injured his poetry. He has lowered the tone, and 
he has sometimes sacrificed the thought or the idea itself. 
One of the greatest masters of style—the greatest in French 
literature, Pascal, whose few pages on eloquence and style 
are all of gold—says, “ The sense changes as the words which 
express it change; the thought derives its dignity from the. 
words instead of imparting its own to the words.” I do 
not quote examples from Browning. His poems are exam- 
ples throughout; hardly a page can be opened on which 
striking instances of this want of dignity in the use of words 
do not occur. I am writing for those who know him and 
appeal to their memory of what is constant and character- 
istic in him. 

That Browning was a great poetic force not many now 
doubt or deny. But it is to be remembered how recent is 
the date when even this began to be commonly seen and ac- 
knowledged. He has been writing for more than fifty years. 
Pauline was published in 1833. Allibone’s Dictionary of 
English Literature appeared a quarter of a century later and 
he allows Browning half a column—half as much as to the 
author of The Columbiad, and one twenty-eighth part of the 
space he devotes to Longfellow. Allibone was the least criti- 
cal of human beings but he had, in a rough sort of way, a feel- 
ing for what was popular, and knew what people would want 
to read about and how much they would read. I quote him 
exactly as I should quote the figures from Browning’s pub- 
lishers’ books, to indicate the vogue and circulation of his 
poems. His popularity is not twenty years old. 

Nay, when he died, the most fashionable of the London 
daily papers wrote of him in a tone of supercilious patronage, 
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with a sort of apology to its readers for asking their atten- 
tion to a writer so remote from their world as Browning. 
That is behind the time and foolish, yet I suspect that 
Browning’s poetry was far less known to the world of Lon- 
don than Browning himself. So far as he was read in socie- 
ty—which reads little—he was.read by the younger genera- 
tion of fashionable people; to the older he was, I might 
almost say, unknown. He was literally unknown to some. 
I have heard the mention of his name followed by the re- 
mark, “Browning? Is he not an American novelist?’ The 
lady who put that question is a personage in society, full of 
every kind of social intelligence, and it was not many years 
ago. I doubt whether he has ever been the poet of the 
classes. The masses, or some of them, were probably those 
who read him most. The critics have praised him with very 
large reservations. But there was a class of readers neither 
literary nor smart who found in Browning something they 
wanted and who, for the sake of the kernel, were willing to 
prick their fingers with the husk or bruise their joints over 
the shell. Theyare the people to whom the problems of life 
are everything, and what drew them to Browning was his 
penetration and power in handling these problems. They 
would equally have been drawn to him had he written 
avowedly in prose. To them the substance was everything, 
the form nothing. 

It avails nothing to quote Coleridge or quote anybody else 
to readers of this class. Bright was the type, the incarna- 
tion, of this middle-class—and generally non-conformist—au- 
dience from which the Browning recruits were drawn. Not 
that Bright read Browning, or cared for him as a poet; he 
did not. But what Bright valued in poetry was the expres- 
sion of some feeling, religious first, then political, which he 
himself held strongly, or the effort toward the clearing up of 
some spiritual mystery. In literature of other kinds and of 
earlier periods, Bright had high ideals; Milton was his mas- 
ter, and had taught him much. But in what was of to-day 
he was practical, not to say prosaic; he cared too much for 
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causes to be concerned with pure literature. Whittier was a 
Quaker, and wrote against slavery; all honour to him. Had 
there but been an English poet of equal calibre whose muse 
had sung the repeal of the Corn Laws, him too would Bright 
have honoured before all others. Well, there has always 
been a theological leaven in that great class among whom 
Bright was the greatest. There are hundreds who brood 
over the mysteries which Browning brooded over. It was a 
surprise to them to find that here was one who dared say in 
print, without reserve, what they hardly dared think in the 
secrecy of their closets. They devoured him, and it was out 
of their ranks that the Browning societies were recruited in 
England, with the astonishing Mr. Furnivall at their head. 
He, however, stands in a different relation to the Master. 
Browning interested Mr. Furnivall because Mr. Furnivall is a 
student of words; he is that,and not much more; a man to 
whom the idea of beauty is alien. 

“The idea of beauty,” says Matthew Arnold—“the idea 
of beauty and of a human nature: perfect on all sides is the 
dominant idea of poetry.” If Browning is to be tried by 
this law he will be condemned just as certainly as under 
Coleridge’s. He had indeed a sense, and a very fine sense, 
of beauty; keen perceptions of it, and sympathies with what 
is beautiful, and a passionate love for it even. But will any 
one who reads him, who struggles with his abrupt, harsh, 
confused sentences, say that the idea of beauty is the domi- 
nant one with him? Nor does it help him if we add with 
Arnold, “the idea of a human nature perfect on all sides,” 
as the other element of true poetry, for beauty is one of 
those sides, unless you conceive it as, for poetic purposes, 
enveloping the whole. When Browning sat down to write, 
the idea of beauty in spirit was still with him but the beau- 
ty of form, which is vital to poetry, he deliberately trampled 
under foot. 

It may be put still more simply. Browning, as between 
himself and his reader, never did his fair share of the work. 
He gave processes, not results. He would not—he must 
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have had a theory on the subject—complete his thought, or the 
expression of it. As it comes into his mind so it goes down on 
the written and printed page. He defies the known laws of 
syntax and disregards the known laws of literary form. He 
gives us, not a poem, but the materials of a poem ; often in 
the rawest state. He has discovered, deep down in his own 
soul, a mine of gems and precious stones. He digs them up 
and brings them to the surface. He will not cut or polish 
them; he flings them before you all rough and shapeless. 
He writes a kind of poetical shorthand, or, as it were, poetry 
by cable. He gives you the key-words, hardly more; and 
we who have to decipher him, at the other end of the wire, 
are expected to supply the missing links and parts of speech 
essential to convert the whole into English. His sixteen 
printed volumes are chips from a poet’s workshop. 

But when you reflect that the writer of whom this can 
be affirmed, and of whom it is literally and strictly true, 
appeals to the public as a poet, what else can be said unless 
it be, in Johnson’s phrase, that here was the potentiality of 
a poet, and of a very great poet; but of one who, unhap- 
pily, wrought on a theory or under impulses which made 
true poetry —‘“the tender charm of poetry ’—impossible ? 
Browning has the most splendid and admirable qualities. 
He has passion, he has sincerity, he has wide sympathies, 
he has a power of thinking deeply on some of the deepest 
subjects, he has a profound spiritual insight and spiritual 
energy, he has imagination, he has invention, he has read- 
ing, he has manliness and nobleness of nature, he has studied 
the human soul as hardly anybody else has studied it, and 
the mistake of his life was when he resolved that the ex- 
pression of these gifts and qualities should be metrical, and 
that the world should accept Browning the thinker, the met- 
aphysician, the man, as Browning the poet. “The man,” 
said Emerson, “is only half himself; the other half is his ex- 
pression.” The expression, in Browning’s case, is deplora- 
ble. Let any student ask himself what is the influence of 
this author upon his own writing. Let him read Browning, 
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saturate his mind with him, and then sit down and try to 
write simply and clearly. The struggle will be a lesson to 
him. Here, unhappily, is a poet who has not distinction of 
style, and who has not urbanity of style, and who has not 
lucidity. They are the three qualities in which English lit- 
erature is most wanting, the three qualities by which two or 
three great writers, in these modern days, have conferred the 
greatest benefit upon English literature. It is the want of 
them which makes Browning’s influence as a writer mis- 
chievous; which, were his influence on English style to be 
permanent or widespread, would make it a disaster. 


THE MASTER OF BALLIOL. 


[Lonpon, October 11, 1882.] 


Tur appointment of Dr. Jowett to the Vice-Chancellor- 
ship of the University of Oxford is recognised by everybody 
as a shining illustration of the new liberalism in the Univer- 
sity. And not in the University only, but throughout Eng- 
land. The fact that Dr. Jowett was entitled by custom to 
the post does not lessen the significance of the event. The 
Vice-Chancellor goes out of office every four years and the 
then oldest Head of a college has a claim to succeed him. 
Dr. Jowett as Master of Balliol had this claim. None the 
less the nomination is in the hands of the Chancellor of the 
University, and the Chancellor of the University is Lord 
Salisbury. If he had chosen to pass over Dr. Jowett and 
select the next in turn, I apprehend no legal authority could 
have compelled him to respect precedent. Twenty years 
ago the Lord Salisbury of that day would surely have done 
it. Now, there is hardly a hint that Lord Salisbury thought 
of deviating from routine, and hardly a criticism upon him 
for installing as his vicegerent a man who is correctly and 
triumphantly described as an unrepentant heretic. 

For heretic Dr. Jowett surely was in the eye of the great 
body of the Church twenty years ago. If he was not heretic 
in the technical sense he was something in their eyes much 
worse. He was not then Master of Balliol but the Regius 
Professor of Greek. Lord Palmerston’s influence had got 
him that place in 1855, in 1860 he appeared as one of the 
authors of Eksays and Reviews, and the storm broke on his 
head as on other heads which were concerned in the writing 
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of that famous volume. He had made himself known by 
other means, and the country parsons of England, then a not 
too enlightened body, sought a characteristic revenge. Those 
of them who were graduates of Oxford had a right of vot- 
ing in certain University matters. They tried to expel Dr. 
Jowett from his Professorship, and when they failed in that, 
voted to withhold his salary. This piece of clerical ill-tem- 
per did as much as any one thing to make the Professor pop- 
ular. Presently he became Master of Balliol—some eight 
years later—and his reputation as a dangerous man did not 
prevent him from making his college foremost in the Uni- 
versity. To be a Balliol man is of itself almost a distinction, 
and in academic distinctions—in the winning of university 
prizes and honours—it is some years since any other college 
has had a chance of rivalling Balliol. As a teacher, as a col- 
lege head, as a leader of youth, Dr. Jowett may be likened 
to a very different man, the late Dr. Arnold. Their methods 
were not the same but their hold on the young men of their 
day is equally remarkable. 

It is worth noting that of the five clerical authors out of 
the seven who contributed to Lssays and Reviews, three were 
afterward promoted either in the Church or the University. 
The Rev. Mark Pattison was made Rector of Lincoln Col- 
lege the very next year. Dr. Temple, the Head-master of 
Rugby, was appointed in 1869 by Mr. Gladstone Bishop of 
Exeter. Few people can have forgotten the excitement and 
agitation which followed. An attempt was instantly set on 
foot to induce the Dean and Chapter to refuse to elect in 
pursuance of the congé d’élire. The Church Union naturally 
led the way. Dr. Pusey denounced the appointment as a 
horrible scandal. Though the capitular election is only a 
form there were six votes against to thirteen for Dr. Temple, 
and when the ceremony of confirmation took place twenty 
policemen were required to keep the peace in the church. 
Against his consecration eight bishops protested, formally 
or informally. The Bishop of London himself, who perform- 
ed the ceremony, made a speech regretting that Dr. Temple 
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had not published some declaration or recantation, and re- 
gretfully avowing that he had no alternative but to obey 
the royal mandate. I suppose Dr. Temple lived long enough 
to regret the apology he did subsequently make, and his 
withdrawal of his essay from the book. Contrast all this 
with the acquiescence and approval which thirteen years 
later greet Dr. Jowett’s appointment to a place of adminis- 
trative authority in the University of Oxford. 

Meantime Dr. Jowett has gone on extending his fame as 
a scholar by the translations of Plato and of Thucydides. 
He has renounced none of his heresies. It is understood that 
the antipathy which Lord Salisbury as Defender of the Faith 
may feel to him is softened by some degree of political sym- 
pathy. Dr. Jowett is an example of the conservative influ- 
ence in politics of humane studies, as M. Renan and M. Taine 
are in France. In truth, he never was an unbeliever in re- 
ligion ; at most a sceptic on some points ; and polite scepti- 
cism about the beneficence of modern reform is at the bottom 
of his political conservatism. There is some point in the 
remark of a Liberal critic: ‘The most superfine moralising 
in the lecture-room did not prevent Balliol from being the 
home of a sort of cherubic Jingoism.” 

It can do no harm to take down once more from its shelf 
the dusty volume which two-and-twenty years ago conyulsed 
the ecclesiastical world in England. The first edition—it 
went through many—has long been a scarce book; a well- 
shaped and well-printed octavo with the respectable imprint 
of orthodox publishers, Messrs. Parker and Son. Appearing 
to-day for the first time, it would convulse nothing; its rad- 
icalism has long since become the creed of church conseryva- 
tives; there is nothing new in it, though something that is 
true. It can be read, in parts, if without great profit still 
without weariness, but almost with a sense that its interest 
is historical. The men who figure in it have grown old; two 
of the best known are dead ; the contest in which they were 
engaged is going on but is fought in new fields. The mil- 
itant clergy have abandoned the intrenchments they then 
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defended, and what this volume really marks is the site of 
the victory then won for free thought and free inquiry. 

Lssays and Reviews was published in 1860, and Dr. Jow- 
ett’s was not the least notable of the contributions to it. At 
that time the Church still held out for the Mosaic cosmog- 
ony. The efforts to reconcile the legend of Genesis with 
the facts of geology had not been abandoned. The doctrine 
of the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures was maintained 
with vehemence, and the charge of infidelity was one which 
the students of physical science and of philology both had 
to meet. It is hard to believe that it is less than a quarter 
of a century since this state of things existed, but so it is, 
and the outcry against Dr. Jowett can only be understood 
by reference to it. 

Dr. Jowett’s subject was the Interpretation of Scripture, 
and if I may use a familiar term he “gave away” his fellow- 
professors and clergymen. A sentence or two will show 
why they resented his defection so keenly. “Almost all in- 
telligent persons,” said he “are agreed that the earth has ex- 
isted for myriads of ages; the best informed are of opinion 
that the history of nations extends back some thousand years 
before the Mosaic chronology ; recent discoveries in geology 
may perhaps open a further vista of existence for the human 
species, while it is possible, and may one day be known, that 
mankind spread not from one but from many centres over 
the globe; or, as others say, that the supply of links which 
are at present wanting in the chain of animal life may lead 
to new conclusions respecting the origin of man.” 

To judge of the effect of such a passage as that, one has 
but to bear in mind that Darwin’s Origin of Species had 
been published only the year before. The controversy which 
that book roused was then in the full vigour and virulence 
of its earliest period, and here from the bosom of the Church 
and from the monastic recesses of the University of Oxford 
itself came a voice on the side of the apes. 

Hardly less offensive—certainly not less so to that great 
body of well-meaning persons who were sticklers for the 
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plenary inspiration of the Bible—was Dr. Jowett’s calm 
statement of the laws of interpretation of the Scriptural 
text :— 

“But, however different the subject, although the inter- 
pretation of Scripture requires ‘a vision and faculty divine,’ 
or at least a moral and religious interest which is not need- 
ed in the study of a Greek poet or philosopher, yet in what 
may be termed the externals of interpretation, that is to say, 
the meaning of words, the connection of sentences, the set- 
tlement of the text, the evidence of facts, the same rules 
apply to the Old and New Testament as to other books.” 

This he sums up later in a single italicised sentence: “ In- 
terpret the Scripture like any other book.” There are other 
equally striking passages in this essay ; equally striking then, 
equally commonplace now ; but this is not the place to quote 
them. I may cite a line or two which does touch on a ques- 
tion now more burning than it was then :— 

“Tt has not been sufficiently considered that the difficul- 
ties of the New Testament are for the most part common to 
the Greek and the English. The noblest translation in the 
world has a few great errors, more than half of them in 
the text; but ‘ we do it violence’ to haggle over the words. 
Minute corrections of tenses or particles are no good; they 
spoil the English without being nearer the Greek. Appar- 
ent mistranslations are often due to a better knowledge of 
English rather than a worse knowledge of Greek.” 

That might have been written yesterday as a criticism on 
the Revised Version of the New Testament; to which it ap- 
plies with singular closeness and force. 

The great popularity of Dr. Jowett has come to him in 
spite of some defects of manner which are obvious and leave 
at times a wrong impression on the casual acquaintance. 
People who insist on animal resemblances in the human 
countenance would liken the Master of Balliol to some bird ; 
especially to one which does not exist. He has the beak of 
a young eagle and the eyes of an owl not young. An acute 
benignancy is the predominant expression of his face. If 
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you did not look close enough you might describe him as 
childlike and bland. A second glance will reveal the shrewd- 
ness and alertness of the features and the amplitude of the 
head, of which the lines are scarcely at all hid by a little 
snowy hair that sets off a softly rubicund complexion. His 
ways with his pupils are the subject of many a story—some 
hardly compatible with the dignity of his favourite his- 
torian. But he is none the less honoured in his own coun- 
try, his own town, his own university, his own college, and 
his own circle of friends. 


LORD LYTTON. 


[Loxpon, November 2, 1887.] 


An idea has gone forth that Lord Lytton is sent to Paris 
in order to make the English Embassy once more a social 
centre. Lord Lyons has, perhaps, during his long tenure of 
office, undervalued social influences, or perhaps overestimated 
the social difficulties which the very complicated life of Paris 
offers. He did little more than he was obliged to do. The 
stately rooms of the great mansion in the Rue Faubourg St. 
Honoré have remained almost empty for the last twenty 
years. The English Ambassador was not a personage in 
French society except as Ambassador, nor was he, in truth, 
well fitted to take the lead in enterprises which require social 
initiative, frankness of address, cordiality of manner, and 
other the like gifts on which Frenchmen set a higher value 
than any other people in the world. He never tried to do 
what the late American Minister and Mrs. Morton accom- 
plished. There was no Lady Lyons, and no man, however 
gifted, could have created such a salon as Mrs. Morton’s. 
The American Legation, for the first time in its history, 
then became a real social centre. If anybody thinks that a 
slight matter or a thing easily managed, let him or her go 
to Paris and try. 

Lord Lytton, however, is about to try, and Lady Lytton 
may be compared with Mrs. Morton-as a hostess whose accom- 
plishments command success. She was a Villiers, daughter 
to the Hon. Edward Villiers, and niece to. that well-known 
fourth Earl of Clarendon who was twice Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs and before that had been Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of Madrid, where occurred that 
event which had, much later, so grave an influence on the des- 
tinies of the late Emperor Napoleon and of France. If the 
French were as well up in genealogy as in gossip, something 
might be said of Lord Clarendon. The Villiers family has 
had more than one fascinating representative, and Lady Lyt- 
ton’s surviving uncle, Mr. Charles Villiers, one of the heroes 
of the Corn Law agitation, is to-day one of the most inter- 
esting men in London. 

The English Embassy, moreover, offers advantages such 
as no American Legation could pretend to. It is a palace, 
and it has all the prestige which belongs to a palace and to 
a permanent diplomatic home. The American Legation in 
Paris, as in London, is here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
Mr. Morton arranged his diplomatic life handsomely. He 
occupied a large hotel, to use the French word, on the Place 
des Etats Unis, which the civil Parisians presently renamed 
in honour of the country he represented. But when Mr. 
Morton ceased to be Minister the hotel at the top of the 
Place des Etats Unis ceased to be the United States Lega- 
tion. A salon may go to pieces much more rapidly than it 
is formed. 

Perhaps an Embassy or Legation is now the only house 
in Paris where the various sections of Parisian society can 
meet. Political divisions are carried into society. There is, 
it may be said, no society. There are only social cliques. 
The Faubourg St. Germain long since closed its doors on 
outsiders, and even on itself. The watchword of the Legit- 
imist faction is seclusion, so long as the Republic lasts. It 
is not thought good form to give balls and great parties 
while the king is kept from his own and while the princes 
are in exile. The La Rochefoucaulds and De Broglies are — 
resolved that the Republic shall be dull, shall borrow no re- 
flected splendour from the gaieties of a royalist aristocracy. 
While the Legitimists and Orleanists were divided into two 
camps they visited each other but little. Now they may 
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fraternise, but at none of the great houses are great enter- 
tainments habitually given. The haute bourgeoisie, the great 
bankers, the haute finance of Paris, the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann and the Faubourg St. Honoré are divided from the 
Faubourg St. Germain as by a great gulf, and by a narrower 
one from each other. It was an event when the Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia went on from his own house with 
the Prince of Wales and a few other friends to the great 
banker’s whose new hotel in the Boulevard Haussmann was 
one of the wonders of Paris. As for the Elysée and the 
ministerial residences, their receptions are purely official. If 
you ask a true Parisienne why she does not go to these fes- 
tivities, she will shrug her pretty shoulders still further out 
of her gown and tell you that the Republican women are 
impossible—a phrase of which the responsibility and also 
the explanation must be left to her. 

Well, this is the social chaos out of which Lord Lytton has 
to create a new social life in the English Embassy. His en- 
emies dwell bitterly on his political mistakes. They do not 
deny to him rare social qualities and gifts, or a graceful gen- 
ius for verse. The French are such a singular people that 
Lord Lytton’s literary reputation will be of as much help to 
him in Paris as his title. They will never be able to distin- 
guish between the one he inherited from his father and the 
one which he earned for himself. The chances are that the 
French papers will call him Lord Owen or Sir Meredith, and 
at intervals, in respectful memory of the late novelist, Sir 
Bulwer. He is a “ milord,” and one kind of a lord is almost 
as good as another to a nation which, although fond of deco- 
rations, cares more for equality than for almost anything 
else. The distinction which literature confers in France is 
certainly of a higher kind than in England, and Lord Lytton 
may reap the benefit of his own and of his father’s. 

It may be thought curious that Englishmen should lay so 
much emphasis on the fact that he can speak French fluent- 
ly and elegantly. They have always had a certain surly 
pride in their incapacity to sustain a conversation in foreign 
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languages. They repeat to you with evident pleasure Prince 
Bismarck’s observation that the late Lord Ampthill (better 
known as Lord Odo Russell) was the only Englishman he 
ever knew who was fluent in French and yet could be trust- 
ed. Lord Lytton was Secretary to the Paris Embassy from 
1872 to 1874, and be may be forgiven his proficiency in the 
French tongue. The French themselves, be it observed, are 
sensitive to the compliment, as they think it, paid them by 
a foreigner who talks to them freely in their own language. 
They seldom return it. 

What the French value not less is that flexibility of char- 
acter which enables a man to adopt the tone of a world dif- 
ferent from his own. It might not be easy to say what is, or 
was, Lord Lytton’s world. He has lived abroad in the dip- 
lomatic service of his country almost all his life, beginning 
with America where he was attaché to his uncle, Sir Henry 
Bulwer, in 1849, and ending with Portugal, where he was 
Minister when Lord Beaconsfield startled England and India 
at once by making him Viceroy of the latter. He has lived 
in Florence, in the Netherlands, in Russia, in Turkey, in 
Austria, in Denmark, in Greece, in Spain, and in France. 
If ever an Englishman gets his English insularity rubbed off 
him, Lord Lytton has got rid of his; supposing he had any 
to begin with. You cannot meet him without seeing that 
he is an accomplished man of the world, and of many 
worlds. In no company would you pass him without ask- 
ing who he is. His stature is not excessive, but the whole 
appearance of the manis striking. The square high forehead 
is set in a mass of dark curling hair. Blue eyes look from un- 
der it, half-dreamily. The features are strong and well cut, 
where visible, but all the lower part of the face is enveloped 
by a beard, dark curling like the hair, which a fanciful per- 
son might call Assyrian. Refinement, thoughtfulness, reflec- 
tiveness, acuteness, under a well-worn mask of unconcern— 
these are its characteristics. London society is well aware 
of his unlikeness to the average man of London society. 
You somehow get at once the impression that here is a 
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personage for whom the world has no surprises in reserve. 
He has an imperturbable politeness which, in a country 
where people are expected to be demonstrative, might pass 
for indifference. 

When Lord Lytton does talk he talks exceedingly well. 
He is full, various, novel; it is the talk of a man who has 
seen many sides of life, of a man who has read and written, 
of a poet, sometimes of a man of letters and of affairs. 
There is a flavour in it which is exotic. India has left a 
mark on him. The eyes are those of one who does not 
mean to be taken at an advantage; the whole demeanour as 
of one accustomed to his own place and to maintain it with- 
out an effort. He is, I believe, a favourite at Marlborough 
House, where very various reasons may be given for what- 
ever favouritism is in vogue at the moment. Americans 
may remember Lord Lytton’s appearance at the Lyceum on 
one memorable evening in the royal box. Miss Mary An- 
derson was the magnet who drew the princely party thither, 
and Lord Lytton’s elaborate panegyric on Miss Anderson in 
The Nineteenth Century was perhaps the result of this visit. 
Rarely indeed has any dramatic criticism seen the light 
which was so minute in its record of gestures and expres- 
sions and fleeting glances and hidden purposes of the actress 
which, to an observer less skilled or less enthusiastic, would 
have remained hidden. 

But like his friend Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Lytton is capa- 
ble of much silence. In uncongenial company he carries 
taciturnity to its last permissible limit. In public he practises 
it as a virtue. There is a story of his final interview with 
Lord Beaconsfield before setting out for that Viceroyalty 
which was to bring so much censure on his head. The two 
men talked long together, and had said good-bye, and Lord 
Lytton. was already on his way down-stairs when Lord Bea- 
consfield leaned over the rail and said, “One thing more, 
Lytton. You are going to India to carry out a great policy 
which a strong party in this country will oppose. You will be 
much attacked in the papers. Never answer them. What- 
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ever you do, remember that I shall stand by you.” The 
pledge was fulfilled. The injunction was obeyed. The two 
men were loyal to each other. Whatever Lord Lytton did 
in India or in Afghanistan, Lord Beaconsfield defended in 
Parliament. When Lord Beaconsfield resigned his Viceroy 
resigned with him. The Prime Minister put his own and 
Lord Lytton’s resignation into the Queen’s hands at the 
same moment. The storm that raged about the Viceroy 
and his Afghan policy fell with its full force on his chief at 
home, but he never flinched and never forsook his friend 
and servant, and he made him an ear! as his last act. The 
discredited ruler of India—for in current public opinion he 
certainly was discredited—came home, and for the first time 
undertook to defend himself. There was a dress debate in 
the House of Lords. The ex-Viceroy delivered a speech; 
The Duke of Argyll answered him, and from that day to 
this Lord Lytton cannot be said to lay. taken part in pub- 
lic life. But he once more has before him a career splen- 
did enough and serious enough to stimulate any man’s am- 
bition. 


M. RENAN AND MARCUS AURELIUS. 


[Lonpon, November 16, 1881.] 


One of the most crowded assemblies ever seen in a place 
which has seen many was present in the lecture-room of the 
Royal Institution on Friday evening, April 16,1880. The 
lecturer was M. Renan, his subject Marcus Aurelius. No- 
body who heard M. Renan that night will forget the beauty 
of his manner. The impression he left was a durable one; 
singularly so for London, where life hurries at a pace un- 
known elsewhere and the topic of to-day succeeds that of 
yesterday with pitiless rapidity. Marcus Aurelius became, 
for at least a week, the fashion in circles where a tincture 
of literature is permitted. M. Renan himself was a lion of 
no mean celebrity. Before the Royal Institution welcomed 
him, he had been giving a course of Hibbert Lectures, and 
as the Hibbert Lectures are, or are supposed to be, religious 
in their character, the invitation to the author of the Vie de 
Jésus had disturbed some pious souls and provoked some 
rather sharp comment from ecclesiastical dignitaries. A 
slight scandal of that sort inflicts no social injury; adds, it 
may be, a piquancy to the popularity of its object. 

There could be no doubt about M. Renan’s popularity. 
Nobody quite like him had ever been seen in a London 
drawing-room. People looked with some wonder and some 
incredulity on the short man with short thin legs and vast 
body, broad in the shoulders and still more capacious in the 
abdominal regions, who was pointed out as M. Renan. The 
ample but rapidly receding dome of the head, thinly covered 
with white locks, surmounted features of which none were 
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fine. The eyes were small and restless, the nose long and 
rather bulbous, the chin square, and seeming more square 
than it was from the masses of pendulous flesh which hung 
about and below it; the flesh of a lifelong student to whom 
all rules of health were matters of indifference ; sedentary, 
indefatigable, capable alike of the patient, half-mechanical 
toil which is a condition of mastering any great subject, 
and of hard thinking not less patient. There were good 
lines in the face when you came to study it, but in the gen- 
eral contour of the man was visible nothing whatever of the 
ascetic quality which an Englishman associates with the 
idea of scholarship. Between the grossness of the physical 
frame and the refinement of M. Renan’s conversation and 
manner, the contrast was violent; and that also added to 
the attraction he exercised on all who came in contact with 
him. What he endured from being left to stand for hours 
in crowded rooms, besieged by admirers, will never be known. 
He bore it with that polite stoicism which is supposed to be 
characteristic of the French in general, but which recalls in 
his case what he said of his latest hero, Comme les gens qui 
ont été trés bien élevés, Marc-Aurele se génait sans cesse. Al- 
together, people found him charming. He was received by 
his brilliant audience at the Royal Institution with enthusi- 
asm. He acknowledged it with grace and returned it with 
warmth ; going so far as to identify himself in a sort with 
his English hosts by virtue of his Breton origin. It was 
said of him that, with the exception of M. Louis Blanc, no 
Frenchman had ever been known to speak French so easily 
intelligible to the English ear. The truth was, M. Renan 
never forgot that he was addressing an audience to whom 
French, though more or less familiar for certain purposes, 
was a foreign tongue. He spoke slowly, articulated each 
word clearly, and when he came to a colloquial phrase 
pronounced at least two-thirds of the syllables compos- 
ing it. 

These and many other memories of M. Renan are re- 
vived by the publication of the elaborate work on Marcus 
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Aurelius,’ of which he gave us that night a foretaste. The 
discourse as delivered, omitting a few words, was soon after 
published with the Hibbert Lectures in a small volume entitled 
Conférences d’ Angleterre. There is certainly no sketch in 
existence from which so vivid a notion of the author of the 
Thoughts can be got. That which Mr. George Long prefixed 
to his translation of the Emperor’s immortal legacy exhibits 
Mr. Long’s usual diligence in the collection of facts, and that 
is the best that can be said of it. It is an inventory of mat- 
ters relating to Marcus Aurelius. M. Renan’s is a portrait, 
and a portrait in which the most subtle traits of character 
and the inmost secrets of the soul are made visible. 

This is not a work separate and complete in itself but the 
seventh and concluding volume of the Histoire des Origines 
du Christianisme. M. Renan modestly refers to these vol- 
umes as a series of essays. No one of them has made so 
deep mark as the first, the Vie de Jésus, but the European 
public long since accepted M. Renan as an authority and his 
work as the most serious contribution of the time to the im- 
mense subject he dealt with. The Preface to this volume 
contains a most interesting account of the spirit in which its 
author has wrought, of his object, and of what he proposes 
in the future. “I have sought,” he says, “without any 
other passion than a very keen curiosity, to apply methods 
of criticism which in these delicate matters are of recognised 
authority in our days, to the most important religious ap- 
parition which has a place in history. Ever since my youth 
I have been busy at this work. The preparation of the 
seven volumes of which it consists has taken me twenty 
years.” 

M. Renan adds: “T thank la bonté infinie for having given 
me the time and zeal necessary for carrying out this diffi- 
cult programme.” La bonté infinie can only mean infi- 
nite goodness, but the way in which the phrase is used, and 
the non-employment of capital letters, leave it open to con- 
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jecture whether the deity to whom M. Renan expresses his 
gratitude be or be not a personal deity. It is still more in- 
teresting to know that M. Renan does not even now consid. 
er his task complete. He began, so to speak, in the middle; 
he is about to begin again with the beginning. He began 
with Jesus, but Christianity in his view really dates its ori- 
gin from the eighth century before Christ. "The prophets, 
and among the prophets Isaiah especially, were the true 
founders of Christianity. “All Jesus really did was to re- 
peat, in popular and charming language, what had been said 
seven hundred and fifty years before him in classical He- 
brew.” This was M. Renan’s opinion when he wrote his 
first book ; it is his opinion still. It is stated in language 
too precise and remarkable to be abridged. The whole pas- 
sage is as follows :— 


Inasmuch as some years of labour may still be left to me, I shall 
devote them to working out completely and in another direction the 
subject about which my thoughts have grouped themselves. To be 
strictly logical I ought to have begun a History of the Sources of 
Christianity by a history of the Jewish people. Christianity begins 
in the eighth century before Jesus Christ, at the moment when the 
great prophets, establishing their authority over the people of Israel, 
made of them the people of God, with the behest to set up pure 
religion in the world. Down to that time the worship of Israel had 
not differed in essence from the egotistic, self -seeking worship 
which was common to all the neighbouring tribes, as revealed, for 
example, by the inscription of King Mesa. A revolution was ac- 
complished the day when a man inspired, but not belonging to the 
priesthood, dared to say, “Can you believe that God is pleased with 
the smoke of your victims, the fat of your, goats? Away with all 
these sacrifices which only excite disgust; do good.” Isaiah is in 
that sense the first founder of Christianity ; all that Jesus has done 
is to repeat, in popular and charming language, what had been said 
seven hundred and fifty years before him in classical Hébrew. To 
show how the religion of Israel, which in its origin had perhaps no 
superiority over the worship of Ammon or of Moab, became a moral 
religion, and how the religious history of the Jewish people has 
been a constant progress toward “worshipping in spirit and in 
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truth ”—that, assuredly, is what ought to have been shown before 
introducing Jesus upon the scene of action. But life is short and 
its duration uncertain. I went about that which was most urgent: 
I plunged into the middle of the subject, and I began with the life 
of Jesus, assuming the earlier revolutions of the Jewish religion to 
be known, Now that it has been vouchsafed to me to treat the part 
which I thought most important with all the care I wished, I must 
take up the history at an earlier period, and devote to it what still 
remains to me of force and activity. 


If M. Renan’s opinion of the true date of the origin of Chris- 
tianity prove a surprise to many, so will his reason for stop- 
ping where he does his inquiry into its development. He 
fixes in the second century after Christ the definitive foun- 
dation of Christianity. Its embryo period ends about the 
time of the death of Marcus Aurelius. “At that date the 
child has all its organs; it is separated from its mother ; it 
will live henceforward by its own vitality.” The history of 
the following periods is more strictly ecclesiastical history ; 
a history of the growth, not of Christianity proper, but of 
the Church; and that has been fairly well done by others. 
Simultaneously with the decisive establishment of Christian- 
ity, grew up “the most admirable effort of the lay school of 
virtue which the world has yet known.” The two did not 
work together, one was hostile to the other, “but the tri- 
umph of Christianity is only explicable after a careful state- 
ment of both the strength and the weakness of the purely 
philosophical attempt.” Hence the importance of Marcus 
Aurelius. He is the epitome and brief abstract of all there 
was good in the old civilisation, and his Thoughts are a rec- 
ord of which neither the authenticity nor sincerity can be 
questioned. This volume accordingly, or the greater part 
of it, is for those who are students of a great religious sys- 
tem. Those who consult it for a different reason will find 
in it all that needs to be said, and said with every grace of 
style and fulness of learning, about one of the noblest figures 
in the world’s history. Mareus Aurelius was not a Chris- 
tian, indeed. He even had something to do with persecut- 
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ing Christians; that is, he did not prevent the persecutions 
which were the consequence of the fundamental principles 
of the Empire. He softened the rigour of the laws; he did 
not repeal or annul them. But Christianity may still say of 
him, as the French Academy said of Moliére— 


Rien ne manque 4 sa gloire, il manquait A la ndtre. 


It is too soon, I suppose, to set up the bust of the great 
Emperor and Philosopher in a Christian church, and carve 
that line on it. Meanwhile those who think such a suggest- 
ion audacious might profitably meditate on M. Renan’s re- 
mark, that the Zhoughts of Marcus Aurelius will never be- 


come antiquated because they embody no dogma. 
I.—22 


GUSTAVE DORE. 


[Lonvon, January 24, 1883.] 


M. Gustave Dort’s death is lamented by the English press 
in terms somewhat out of proportion to his real place and im- 
portance in the world of art. It may help to define his posi- 
tion if we say that he was a French artist whose fame as a 
painter was chiefly English and American. As the standard 
both of art and art criticism is considerably higher in France 
than in England (for prudential reasons I omit America), this 
is equivalent to saying that Doré’s reputation was highest 
where it was exposed to least competition, and to the most 
lenient method of judgment. A Doré Gallery has been open 
in Bond Street for I know not how many years past, and has 
been constantly filled, and proved extremely profitable to 
Doré and his business partners. It is difficult to imagine 
such an exhibition permanently open in Paris, although this 
Bond Street gallery has been indebted to American support 
for no small part of its success. The English say he did not 
understand England, and cite his illustrations to Blanchard 
Jerrold’s book about London in proof. But he understood 
one side of England very well. He early found out that a 
great number of people care more for the subject of a picture 
than for the technical merit of it. If it is religious and has 
some dramatic quality, that is enough. The Doré Gallery, 
accordingly, was filled in great part with Biblical subjects, 
such as “The Triumph of Christianity over Paganism,” 
“The Entry into Jerusalem,” “Christian Martyrs,” “The 
Flight into Egypt,” and the astonishing work which I once 
heard described as Christ leaving the Criterion. Pictures of 
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this sort, painted in Doré’s plausible, superficial style, inhar- 
monious in colour and always deficient in that searching 
technique and sound learning on which the French insist, 
could never have made him in France the sort of idol he was 
here. Nor did they. He has never stood high as a painter 
in his own country, His vast canvases attracted attention 
in the Salon because they were vast and because they were 
Doré’s. Certainly they were not without merit of some sort, 
or they would not have been hung, but no French critic 
dreamed of ranking Gustave Doré among the great painters 
of the day. 

He was better known by his illustrations to famous books 
than by his paintings. Yet it must be said that the earliest 
of his illustrations remained his best. He has probably never 
done anything so good, so really illustrative, so sympathetic 
with his author, so genuinely powerful and original, as the 
designs for a cheap popular edition of Rabelais published in 
a single small folio volume in Paris, 1854. The book, oddly 
enough, is both illustrated by Doré and dedicated to him by 
the publisher, Bry. Next to this may be put the designs for 
the Contes Drolatiques of Balzac. These, like the preceding, 
were engraved on wood and often coarsely enough rendered, 
but are admirable in spirit and conception. The collector 
may be warned that only the early impressions of either are 
worth having. The Contes Drolatiques appeared in 1855, 
and copies (in French) of that date are of the original issue, 
though the book is described in its title as the fifth edition— 
meaning the fifth edition of the book, not of this illustrated 
edition. The English translation has worn impressions and 
is of little interest, nor is Balzac’s powerful work one that 
can, in any form, be recommended for indiscriminate reading. 
For what was grotesque and ghastly and repulsive Doré had 
a natural gift, yet his illustrations to Dante are only moder- 
ately successful. The imaginative power and austere splen- 
dour of the great Florentine’s genius were not in Doré’s way. 
With Cervantes he succeeded better. His Milton is confess- 
edly a failure, and many others are failures, the Bible most of 
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all. These books were published in luxurious form, mostly 
in large folios, with much ostentation. They have never been 
sought after by the fastidious collector. 

Possibly Doré did not care much more for the fastidious 
collector than did the fastidious collector for him. He liked 
the admiration of the multitude and knew how to secure it, in 
England if not in France. In his own genius there was much 
of the vulgar. Mere bigness pleased him. When he became 
able to dictate to publishers he insisted on big books. He 
never seemed to care to paint a small picture—the poverty 
of his method would have been too apparent, say the con- 
noisseurs of his own country. Exaggeration was an element 
of his art. Yet in his own way he was sincerely devoted to 
it; loved it for its own sake more than for the money it 
brought him. Of money he always had enough, and more 
than enough, except perhaps at one or two moments of his 
life when he had formed expensive connections with people 
for whom no treasury was too full to empty. His rapidity 
was prodigious, and probably that fatal facility both of con- 
ception and execution did as much as anything to prevent his 
becoming a great artist. There was something positively 
marvellous in his quickness and comprehensiveness of sight. 
I once saw him look through a large volume of elaborate ar- 
chitectural drawings filled with minute details, in search of 
some ornamentation for a picture of his own. He turn- 
ed the leaves almost as quickly as his fingers could move, 
closed the book, and remarked there was nothing he wanted. 
“But you cannot have really examined the plates ?’—“Ask 
me about any of them,” was his answer; and he described 
drawing after drawing, the mouldings of doorways, the fig- 
ures of saints, the exact number of columns and corbels, the 
leafage of the capitals, and Iam not sure he had not counted 
the spirals and the panes of glass. His eye took in these de- 
tails at a glance, as Macaulay is said to have taken in a whole 
page at a glance instead of a word or a sentence, like ordi- 
nary mortals. 


But his life and his art may be divided into two periods. 
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He began with illustrations, and various as these were in 
merit they won great fame, in France as elsewhere. By and 
by he took up the notion that he was formed for greater 
things than supplying pictures of other men’s thoughts, and 
he devoted the last twenty years of his life chiefly to painting, 
and in this he failed. He had an ambition to descend to pos- 
terity as a historical painter. But he would not begin over 
again his artistic education. The faults which appeared on 
a small scale in his designs appeared over again on a large 
scale in his pictures. He was never a sound draughtsman, 
and bad drawing is more conspicuous and perhaps more of- 
fensive when displayed on half an acre of canvas than when 
Seen opposite a printed page. Add to this that he had no 
sense of colour and it is easy to see how and why the labour 
and some really great faculties bestowed on his paintings 
were of slight avail. I don’t think he ever had a real suc- 
cess at the Salon in Paris. Not one picture did he paint 
about which fhe French public gathered, or which French 
writers extolled. He had friends in the press, and friendship 
counts for much with a certain class of Parisian journalists, 
but nobody dared praise Doré without qualifications which 
made notice more bitter to him than neglect. Nor did these 
pictures sell. Some of them perhaps passed into the London 
gallery for further exhibition, but the majority repose to-day 
in the studio of the Rue Bayard. Nobody would buy them, 
so presently Doré himself came to understand that the highest 
hopes of his life, and his really lofty and worthy ambition, 
were doomed to disappointment. It will not do to suppose 
that the homage paid him in England and elsewhere con- 
soled him for the want of it at home. -Doré was a true 
Frenchman, and would eagerly have exchanged all his ce- 
lebrity abroad for one column of cordial panegyric in any 
journal of the Boulevards. In more than one point he was 
the Haydon of France, though he never knew what Haydon 
was never allowed to forget—the meaning of the word 
poverty. 

Doré lived in London a good deal and was to be met here 
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in the season, though he professed a dislike for dinners and 
society in general. Whatever people might think of his 
pictures they liked the man. He was liked in Paris also, 
where his house in the Rue St. Dominique, and later his 
enormous studio in the Rue Bayard, was a rendezvous for 
artists and men of letters and men of no letters. English 
he could speak after a fashion, but long as he lived here he 
never came to converse with ease, still less with accuracy, in 
the English tongue. He has been described as singularly 
animated and energetic —un-English, in short, in manner. 
He had more than one manner, as artists have by right. I 
never knew him in his earlier and happier days, nor saw 
much of him in Paris where lay his closest friendships and 
intimacies. There are stories of Sunday evening parties 
of which Doré was the life; where he was as exuberant in 
spirits as he was with his pencil. Most people, I fancy, 
whose acquaintance with him was formed in London drawing- 
rooms, would describe him as conventional, possibly timid; 
which he certainly was not. He talked volubly on his own 
subject and all others, but preferably on his own; and more 
about his own art than art in general. I have met him in 
houses where he knew he was asked because he was liked 
and not because he was a celebrity. In such circumstances 
he talked extremely well, with animation, ease, and manifest 
enjoyment of his own conversation. If you saw him at his 
rooms in a hotel on Piccadilly it was a chance whether he 
opened his mouth at all, no matter how numerous might be 
his visitors. The litter of the place was indescribable. He 
liked being surrounded by splendour but order was not his 
first nor his second law. 

Two summers ago I met him in Switzerland. We were 
staying at the same hotel in Zermatt. The end of the sea- 
son was near and the house almost empty, but Doré filled it 
with his voice and presence. He had more love of advent- 
ure and fatigue than is common to the French. There was 
a question one morning about ascending the Riffel and Gor- 
nergrat. ‘The guides pronounced against it—sure to rain, if 
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not snow; you will see nothing, perhaps you will lose your 
way,—and so on, as the manner of those gentry is when 
they are not in the mood for earning money. Doré listened, 
summoned his friends, and set out, as he said, for a stroll. 
When he appeared at dinner in the evening he was radiant. 
He had been to the top of the Gornergrat and the view had 
been perfect. He further announced that he was quite cer- 
tain Zermatt had nothing else to offer equally fine, and he 
should be off next day; and so he was. He cared a good 
deal about scenery; not much, I thought, about the glory 
and danger of mere climbing. For this, to be sure, his 
physique was hardly adapted. Doré was short and rather 
fat, and perhaps, like Hamlet, scant of breath. He was 
active enough in his movements but never gave you the no- 
tion of being in condition, or, as the English have it briefly, 
fit. Yet he was an early riser and abstemious; got through 
much work with the brush before other people were down 
to breakfast, and much afterward. The physicians say he 
died from angina pectoris. That is as good a name as an- 
other for the chagrin and the destroying melancholy which 
settled upon a man conscious of great powers and conscious 
of defeat in the great object of his life. 


CARLO PELLEGRINI. 


[Loxpon, January 23, 1889. ] 


Carto Pretiecrini was before all things an artist, and it 
was his singular talent as an artist that first made him known 
in London. He will always be remembered as a caricaturist. 
He had the gift—not a common one—of caricature; an eye 
to perceive the points in a man’s face and figure which best 
lent themselves to ridicule, and a hand and pencil to put 
them on paper. His secret consisted in exaggeration. He 
took what was most characteristic in his victim and dwelt 
on it; enlarged it.perhaps, though not always, but in any 
case brought it out and forced it on your attention. It 
might be only a detail which most people would overlook, 
or think unimportant, but in Pellegrini’s hands it became 
essential and denoted the man. 

He had the advantage of being a foreigner and of alto- 
gether alien race, so that what escaped the native observer 
seldom escaped him. He made his sketches more English 
than the Englishman could, because he was himself not 
English and what was distinctively English struck him at 
once. The comic or grotesque or eccentric features in the 
English character, and in English personalities, struck him 
most of all. His first appearance was decisive. He has 
never done anything more masterly than the caricature of 
Disraeli which opened that long series of masterly perform- 
ances in Vanity Fair. He made the fortune of that jour- 
nal, or helped make it, for Mr. Bowles, its editor, is too able 
a man to have owed his success mainly to any other than 
himself. The signature which Pellegrini adopted, “Ape,” 
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was not ill-chosen. He had the imitative power of his 
namesake, and much more than merely imitative power, for 
in his best work there is imaginative power also, and not of 
a low order. 

To him, as to so many true artists, regular work was dis- 
tasteful. His genius would not be commanded, and he did 
not always care to get between the shafts. The place which 
he from time to time left vacant was taken, and sometimes 
filled, by others. M. Tissot was one of those who took it. 
M. Tissot might have been a good caricaturist had he not 
been a caricaturist when he did not mean to be. His serious 
art, or what he desires should be accepted as serious, has so 
many elements of caricature that not much can be added by 
intention. Mr. Leslie Ward is perhaps the best known of 
those who keep the lamp of caricature alight in Mr. Bowles’s 
paper; under the signature “Spy.” He, too, understands in 
what caricature consists and where the essence of it is to be 
sought, and many of his drawings are excellent studies of 
his subjects and as good examples of genuine caricature as 
this generation can now supply. But Pellegrini, it may be 
said, stood alone; he had the indefinable something which 
the others have not. He trained his successors, but train- 
ing is not temperament. His Neapolitan birth and blood 
counted for much. They counted for something also in his 
extraordinary popularity. 

Nobody was better liked than the Pelican, if I may give 
him in print the name by which he was familiarly known to 
his friends. To say that he had not an enemy would be no 
compliment. It is only weak men who have no enemies. 
But he had fewer than most strong men, and it is the more 
remarkable because he was always engaged in work likely 
to make him enemies. It is not everybody who desires to 
be caricatured ; even when the caricature is not malicious. 

There was no malice, properly speaking, in Pellegrini’s 
treatment of his topics, but there was a fidelity to facts and 
a keenness of perception into character which the patient 
might sometimes think meant mischief. Ifthe patients had 
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grievances, however, they kept them to themselves, or the 
sensible ones did, and the men of the world who really live 
in the world. J have met Pellegrini in various companies 
and never saw him greeted with a black look. His geniality 
was delightful, his talk was all his own. He spoke the most 
extraordinary English ever heard; with the accent of a man 
whose mouth is full of macaroni. It added flavour to his 
wit, as Artemus Ward’s spelling did to his stories. 

He brought into England some of the sunlight of his own 
Neapolitan sky. In his latter years he has been an invalid 
and the haunts that used to know him have known him more 
seldom. Yet his gaiety of mind never forsook him in public, 
nor was any evening dull with Pellegrini to enliven it. The 
stories he told, albeit sometimes realistic, the racy idioms 
he invented on the spur of the moment, his brilliant com- 
promises between Italian and English grammar, his flowing 
manner, which was something between the street urchin of 
Naples and the dweller in Mayfair, the large gesture which, 
when you met him abroad, reached clear across the street, 
the childlike kindliness and sweetness—who is to give us all 
these now that Pellegrini is gone? 


MR. WATTS. 


[Lonpon, August 12, 1884.] 


In another month the pictures lent by Mr. G. F. Watts, 
R.A., to the Metropolitan Museum will be on their way to 
New York. Mr. Watts has acted in this matter with a gen- 
erosity characteristic of him. Mr. Frank Millett, who has 
conducted the negotiations for the Museum, gave him to un- 
derstand that a section of the art world in America was no 
longer content to live under the almost exclusive influence 
of modern French art. There were young men who longed 
to see what the art of England had to say for itself, and 
this is the kind of appeal to which Mr. Watts has yielded. 

It is no light thing for an artist to give his consent to a 
request for the loan of all his most precious work for exhi- 
bition three thousand miles away, and for an absence last- 
ing all through the winter. The risks cannot be covered by 
insurance, though the pictures are of course insured. The 
money value of them is but a part of their value, and, in 
Mr. Watts’s case, not the largest part, as I will show you in 
a moment. If they go to the bottom of the Atlantic they 
will be paid for, but how are the injuries due to mere loco- 
motion to be estimated, and who will pay for these? It is 
no unheard-of thing for a great picture to be destroyed on 
its travels. One of Mr. Millais’s met such a fate; so did 
one of Mr. Burne Jones’s more recently. But there is a 
process of more subtle deterioration to be feared. It is 
known that the long-continued shaking and jar of a jour- 
ney by rail first loosens and then detaches the paint from 
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the canvas. There is less chance of this when the picture is 
on board ship, say the experts, though in the long run the 
ceaseless vibration of a steamer must “do much the same mis- 
chief as the more violent agitation of a train. Greater or 
less, there it is; the picture will not return from a long voy- 
age quite the same thing it was at the start. Of other ac- 
cidents by flood and field there is no need to speak. Cli- 


mate, in any case, is not without its influence, and all these 


chances of ill together are enough to make any artist not 
filled with public spirit hesitate before acceding to such a 
proposal. Mr. Watts’s act is proof enough of genuine good- 
will to America, and of paramount devotion to the interest 
of art. 

Of the pictures you will see, not a few are destined by 
Mr. Watts ultimately for some public collection in England. 
The portraits will be likely to go to the National Portrait 
Gallery in South Kensington. The pictures of imagination 
may go to the National Gallery. The best of what Mr. 
Watts leaves behind him will, it has long been understood 
by his friends, be bequeathed as the artist’s gift to his fel- 
low-countrymen. That beyond all things else is the source 
of his anxiety about their safety. 

The Metropolitan Museum addresses itself to Mr. Watts 
as to a representative of what is best in the art of England. 
The directors have been well advised in doing so; not less 
well because Mr. Watts holds a place apart. His work is in 
no sense typical ; it is exceptional. If the Museum wanted 
merely an average specimen of average academical produc- 
tion, it is not Mr. Watts to whom they would have applied. 
In an age when painting has become largely commercial, 
Mr. Watts has deliberately sacrificed his pecuniary interests 
to principle and to pure ambition. I mean to an ambition 
pure in its nature and not vulgar. He has received, it is 
true, large sums for his pictures, and it would be altogether 
a mistake to think of him as in any way resembling those 
unappreciated and miserably unsuccessful geniuses— some 
of them slightly tragi-comic—of whom Haydon was a 
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conspicuous example. His pictures have had a ready sale 
enough during the last forty years, whenever he has cared 
to sell them. His portraits have always been in demand. 
He has earned a good income, built himself a beautiful 
house to replace the old one which was pulled down, and 
the new mansion, to which the old name, Little Holland 
House, is still fondly attached, is one of the attractions of 
that famous street of art-palaces to which every foreigner 
of distinction makes a pilgrimage. It is not at all, there- 
fore, an appeal for sympathy springing from insufficient 
means that is to be made for Mr. Watts. 

But what he has done, and what is meant by sacrifice, is 
this. He has given during this long career about one-third 
of his time to the painting of pictures which were either 
commissions or of such a character as to be sold at once at 
the artist’s price. The other two-thirds of each year he has 
devoted to the practice of the art he himself cared for. I 
remember once standing before the magnificent “Love and 
Death,” and saying something about the energy and im- 
pressiveness of the chief figure. “Yes,” answered Mr. | 
Watts, “that is the only really popular picture I ever 
painted.” Nobody else would have thought of making so 
wild a statement as that, for many of his best pictures, not 
to speak of his art as a whole, have long been admired, and 
long since attained a rank which can only be called clas- 
sical. But this pathetic speech does after all indicate, 
though with an artist’s picturesqueness and with great ex- 
aggeration, the remoteness of Mr. Watts from the Philistin- 
ism of the day. The aim of his life has been the ennobling 
of English art. You will recollect, perhaps, that extraordi- 
nary harangue of the late Lord Beaconsfield, delivered at 
one of the annual Royal Academy dinners, in which he de- 
clared that the leading characteristic of English painting 
was imagination. The weary old man had gone the rounds 
of the gallery that afternoon, gazing blankly on canvases 
still more blank, and having seen that in a great number 
of these productions poverty of conception was even more 
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conspicuous than ignorant technique, had amused. himself by 
propounding the most startling paradox he could think of, 
and so described the art before him as imaginative art. If 
any great picture by Mr. Watts had then hung on the walls, 
it might have justified the adjective and turned the sarcasm 
into serious truth. But it is given to few men to see the in- 
fluence of their best work show itself on a great number of 
their contemporaries, and Mr. Watts is not one of the few. 
He has lived a life of poetic beauty. He has filled his mind 
with original conceptions and striven to record them on 
canvas. He has acted on the view which Mr. Ruskin first 
made in some slight degree acceptable to the British public, 
that art has just as high and serious a place in life as litera- 
ture or science, or perhaps religion. He has ever main- 
tained that it had a function to perform, and that, within 
certain clear limitations, it was quite as competent to ex- 
press what is best intellectually and spiritually as any of 
its rivals. I can imagine that to Mr. Watts it has always 
seemed that England, the intellectual peer of any other 
country in the world in any age of the world, was the in- 
ferior of many in art. School of art she has had none. She 
has had Reynolds, whose gentle and pleasing gifts have en- 
deared him to his own countrymen in one branch of art. 
She has had Turner, and is still debating whether she will 
accept him at Mr. Ruskin’s estimate. She has had Con- 
stable, who alone of English painters has made English in- 
fluence largely felt abroad. But she has not impressed the 
world either by the genius of any one painter or by the 
combined excellence of any one group, whether contempo- 
rary or scattered through the centuries. To a painter like 
Watts such a state of things appeared a reproach. It may 
not be that he ever said to himself that he would redeem 
this reproach, or turn it into a glory, but I am certain that 
he very early resolved he would try and that he has ever 
since been faithful to that purpose of his youth. 

That is why he is, of all living Englishmen, the one whose 
work is most likely to be an inspiration to the young 
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artists of America. The young artist of America may learn 
draughtsmanship and perspective and touch in many a dif- 
ferent school, and when he has learned them may practise 
his trade with more or less success, and paint more or less 
clever and telling pictures. But what he will learn from 
Mr. Watts is loftiness of purpose, and perhaps a new ideal 
in art. He will see in the portraits which will hang next 
winter in the Metropolitan Museum how faithfully and pa- 
tiently an artist of genius is content to record the features 
of the famous men who have sat to him. He will see accu- 
rate likeness and poetic insight into character in the same 
canvas. He will learn with interest that most of them have 
been painted by Mr. Watts for himself—painted because the 
men interested him and he wanted to stereotype his impres- 
sions of them and live among them, as he does. He will 
turn from picture to picture admiring the flexibility of the 
mind of the artist who has wrought them all, and the range 
of an art which can deal learnedly with so many topics. At 
last, he will find himself in the presence of those works which 
it is common to speak of as allegorical, which denote the 
high-water mark of the artist’s ambition, and which he 
chooses to suppose the general public regards with a certain 
indifference. If he cares to profit to the full by what Mr. 
Watts has to teach him, let him surrender his soul to these. 
Here, if anywhere, has the artist’s own soul put itself into 
closest communion with those who have any kinship with 
his. Many of them are well known; and the one I men- 
tioned above, “ Love and Death,” is sure of that popularity 
in America which even England did not deny to it. There 
is another yet unfinished which is full of character and 
curiously illustrative of the artist’s endeavours. Time and 
Death, two colossal figures, are in the foreground. Time has 
his scythe and is striding on with clearly marked steps. The 
Death by his side, a figure of a woman, advances with him, 
but by a gliding movement strangely contrasted with that 
of her companion. She holds in her gathered robe a sheaf 
of flowers—they are her harvest. The conception is novel 
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and true, and one to which nobody could refuse the quality 
of poetic. Behind is the rushing form which one may call 
Nemesis; revengeful, irresistible, more formidable even than 
the two in front, which are, perhaps, after all, but servants 
to the other. You may say you do not care for this sort of 
art if youlike. But you cannot say it is not art of a noble 
kind, and in these days all but solitary. 

Whatever may have been Mr. Watts’s relations to the pub- 
lic—and he is a great favourite with the best part of the 
public here—he has always been pre-eminently the admira- 
tion of his fellow-artists. Not long ago I heard the most 
spiritual and accomplished of the younger generation declare 
that he owed a great deal of what merit he had to Mr. 
Watts. Of his technical power as well as of his delicate 
feeling he expressed the highest opinion. To an eye trained 
in the modern French school the Englishman’s method may 
be a surprise. His object is very unlike theirs. The best of 
the naturalists—for that is their proper name in art as well 
as in literature—are content when they have successfully 
and truthfully reproduced certain facts of light and shade, 
of relief, of roundness, or whatever else. They care nothing 
about surface. Mr. Watts has a tenderness of perception to 
which roughness of finish gives positive distress. He will 
take any pains to refine it away, yet he never becomes in- 
sipid, nor offers you the waxen smoothness in which one dis- 
tinguished Academician delights. About whatever he does 
there is a real gracefulness. Said an artist to me once, “If 
you can think of a picture by Watts as torn to bits, and you 
chanced to pick up one of the bits, it might be a bit of a 
dress or flesh, or no matter what, you could not but feel that 
you held in your hand a beautiful fragment of a beautiful 
work.” At times his sense of colour abandons him. He is 
not always at his full strength, nor perhaps always quite suc- 
cessful in making his picture instructive at first sight. But 
you will judge for yourselves what is the actual position 
which Mr. Watts holds to the art of his time. 
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MR. GLADSTONE IN 1879. 


ui 
WHAT HAPPENED BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND EDINBURGH. 


[Epinsurcu, November 25, 1879.] 


Few people can have had any notion of the sort of recep- 
tion which Scotland has been preparing —almost secretly 
preparing—for Mr. Gladstone, at the beginning of his Mid- 
lothian campaign. Fewer still understood that his approach 
to the frontier of the country was to be the signal for an 
outburst of enthusiasm rare in the history of any country or 
any statesman. For myself I may say that I had no con- 
ception of what I was to see. I meant to come down and 
hear the speeches. My views did not go beyond that, but 
the other day—being then in Paris—I got a letter contain- 
ing some hints as to what might happen on Mr. Gladstone’s 
journey ; hints which led me to cut short my stay in that 
American Capua, and hurry northward to Liverpool. “The 
Scot’s blood is up,” said my friend ; “if you want to see the 
border on fire you must make the journey with Mr. Glad- 
stone.” He had left Hawarden Castle on Saturday, spent 
Sunday with his nephew at Court Hey, near Liverpool, and 
was to start from the Edge Hill Station, two miles out of 
town, by the 9.20 a.m. train on Monday, the 24th. But Liv- 
erpool certainly was in no state of excitement. When I 
asked the guard at Lime Street to put me into the carriage 
next to Mr. Gladstone’s it appeared that the guard knew 
nothing of Mr. Gladstone’s movements, and that nothing had 
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been reserved for anybody going by that train save one com- 
partment of the usual first-class carriage. The inspector 
knew no more than the guard, but on being told that Mr. 
Gladstone was waiting for the train at Edge Hill, bestirred 
himself and put on a saloon carriage. I used the word prep- 
arations just now, and it will be said by Tory critics that 
great pains were taken to insure as much state and ceremony 
as possible for Mr. Gladstone’s journey. This incident about 
the carriage does not look like it; and I mention it because 
it shows how little there was of forethought in the matter. 

There was, in fact, a singular absence of preparation in the 
usual sense. The machinery which every great organisation, 
such as the Liberal Associations of Scotland, possess, was not 
put in motion on Monday; certainly not for the purpose of 
organising enthusiasm. In certain Scotch and English bor- 
oughs addresses of welcome had been drawn up, but address- 
es are pretty much matter of form. Their presentation is 
not a thing to rouse the country or bring people in great 
numbers to see them delivered. If ever there was a sponta- 
neous outburst of popular feeling in honour of a distinguished 
public servant, that of yesterday was spontaneous. The 
splendour of Mr. Gladstone’s reception consisted wholly in 
its popular character. We shall see by and by that there 
were preparations on a great scale, but they were prepara- 
tions to confine the popular demonstration within safe limits; 
not to promote them. Mr. Gladstone himself well said later 
in the day that the people of Scotland do not love to meddle 
in political demonstrations except when there is a strong 
cause, and the leading Scottish journal remarks with equal 
truth that there is not, as a rule, much shouting here for 
shouting’s sake. But there is one thing that has stirred the 
slow Scot these last few days. Something of his old chivalry 
is left in him yet, and he admires the courage of Mr. Glad- 
stone in storming such a Tory stronghold as Midlothian— 
the county for which Lord Dalkeith, the son of the great 
Duke of Buccleuch, now sits, and which Mr. Gladstone is to 
contest whenever the general election is held. 
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But this is a digression and Mr. Gladstone is waiting on 
the Edge Hill platform. As the train stopped I caught my 
first glimpse of him, surrounded by a group of friends to 
whom he was saying good-bye. A moment later, as he 
stepped into the carriage and a cheer saluted him, he raised 
his hat, and the strong features and sweeping lines of the 
forehead stood out in the gray morning. He looked in cap- 
ital condition but I have seen him look as fresh when he 
rose to speak at one in the morning in the House after an 
eight hours’ session, and it is hard to say what amount of 
toil or what burden of responsibility will overtask his phys- 
ical powers. With a week of appalling work before him, he 
starts off as blithely as if taking a holiday; which, in the 
common sense of the word, I believe he never takes. The 
cheer at Edge Hill was a signal gun. It was taken up and 
echoed forward from station to station as the train sped 
northward. Between Edge Hill and Carlisle, where the first 
formal reception was to occur, the trains stopped at six 
towns, large and small. At all of them crowds had gathered 
on the chance of seeing Mr. Gladstone’s face for an instant. 
There was a rush to his carriage, a cry of “There he is,” a 
cheer, and then Mr. Gladstone put his head out of the win- 
dow and bowed, then a few of the nearest seized his hand, 
sometimes with a “God bless you, sir,” and then the train 
steamed slowly away, the people following as far as they 
could keep up. They were mostly working men. 

It was not till we reached Preston that there was any sign 
that his arrival had been generally expected or counted on. 
The Preston station is rebuilding and the temporary station 
is nothing but a long and narrow shed. Into this some two 
or three thousand people had wedged themselves, and as the 
train passed along the serried file the cheers went off like 
volleys when the firing is by platoons. Here, I think, some 
local magnates captained the crowd, and there were peremp- 
tory demands for a speech. Mr. Gladstone complied, saying 
he could utter but two sentences; one to thank them for 
their unexpected welcome, the other to beg them to get out 
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of harm’s way before the train moved. His wife, he add- 
ed, was much distressed lest some accident should happen ; 
whereupon the people cheered for Mr. Gladstone and crowd- 
ed closer than ever. By some clever manceuvring of the 
railway guards the edge of the platform was finally cleared, 
and the train got away without mishap; a rush accompany- 
ing and following till stopped by a barricade improvised out 
of luggage trucks and gallantly defended by a dozen big 
porters. 

At Lancaster, at Carnforth, at Penrith, and other places, 
similar scenes occurred, but when Carlisle was reached the 
first formality of the day took place. The Liberals of the 
North did not care to let Mr. Gladstone quit English soil 
without a word from them. Deputations had come all the 
way from Newcastle on the other side of the island, and 
from Gateshead, as well as from Langholme and from Car- 
lisle itself; each with a long address. For the whole recep- 
tion not more than fifteen minutes were allowed and the 
proceedings took place in a hotel, but six or seven thousand 
people had collected in the station. Barriers stretched in 
every direction, and scores of policemen did their best to 
keep the throng outside of them. Their efforts were not 
very successful. I will not detain you a single moment with 
the official part of the proceedings. The addresses were 
cordial, the speeches both cordial and brief, and there was a 
presentation from the working men of Langholme of a par- 
cel of tweed cloth, the work of their own hands, which gave 
Mr. Gladstone an opportunity to remark that if he were to 
have it made up at once, and wear it daily, the probability 
was that before the clothes were worn out the Government 
under which we now live would be worn out. 

And here at Carlisle it was that Mr. Gladstone first indi- 
cated his own view of the enterprise upon which he had em- 
barked. It is a crisis, he said, of an extraordinary charac- 
ter, and no other would have induced him at his time of life, 
when every sentiment would dictate a desire for rest, to un- 
dertake what may be called an arduous contest. When- 
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ever the election might come it would be one of unequalled 
interest and importance. In eleven former dissolutions and 
elections it had been his fortune to take an active part; but 
in no one of those eleven, although they extended over near- 
ly half a century, had he known the interests of the coun- 
try to be so deeply and vitally at stake as they are upon 
the dissolution now approaching. What he said here, and 
later at Galashiels, tended to the same point. He had come 
down expressly to raise effectually before the people of this 
country the great question in what manner they wish to be 
governed. As Liberals or as Englishmen, they might disap- 
prove many particular measures of the Government — and 
bad enough many of those measures were—but to his mind 
the question was not of the merit of this or that measure, or 
act or line of policy. It is a great deal more than that. It 
is a system and method of government to be upheld or to 
be overthrown; and what he now undertakes is to persuade 
the country that the whole scheme upon which the affairs 
of the country are conducted is a bad scheme, and that it is 
their business to place anew the fortunes of this nation in 
hands more competent to guide them with honour and safe- 
ty than those to which they are now intrusted. 

The thousands gathered in the Carlisle station could not 
have heard a word of this statement, but they knew per- 
fectly well what they were there for. They wanted to 
welcome Mr. Gladstone; and welcome him they did. It 
was a rough crowd—rough in dress, in looks, in demeanour, 
but in no sense was it a crowd of roughs. They were arti- 
sans and other decent labouring folk, who had quitted their 
work in their working dress, not staying to wash the grime 
off their faces nor to hunt up their Sunday clothes. They 
were most eager to see their hero, whom most of them had 
never seen, and they paid little heed to the remonstrances of 
the police and porters when these came in their way. But 
they had a fine sense of politeness of their own. They nev- 
er pressed upon Mr. Gladstone. The multitude surged all 
about him but left a clear space for him to stand or move in. 
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They took care of his wife and daughter in the same way. 
I saw the three arrive one after the other at the door of 
their carriage after the hotel business was done. First came 
Mr. Gladstone with two policemen preceding him to clear 
the path, which was already perfectly clear. A self-consti- 
tuted bodyguard of some 500 men followed, having good- 
naturedly tossed a policeman or two out of their way as 
they came. A little later the cry was heard that Mrs. Glad- 
stone was arriving. The wedged mass of humanity parted 
asunder at once, and she walked comfortably along the lane, 
followed, like her husband, by a tumultuous escort solicitous 
for her safety. A third detachment not less numerous had 
charge of the daughter. And so,amid cheers that ever broke 
out afresh, and along the line of rails encumbered for a long 
distance beyond the station with eager spectators who took 
up the cheer as Mr. Gladstone passed, we got happily away 
from Carlisle and were soon over the border. 

At Galashiels, the men in the cloth mills had set their 
hearts on offering Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone a specimen from 
their looms. The Langholme gift was a borrowed idea from 
them, they say. But out of this idea had grown a demon- 
stration of considerable magnitude. The train was to stop 
ten minutes. For the sake of those ten minutes people had 
flocked in from all the towns and stretch of country here- 
about, so that when we came in sight of Galashiels it looked 
like a place of 40,000 inhabitants. Half that number, cer- 
tainly, of men, women, and children, were in sight, and mass- 
es of them were packed together in spots whence they could 
by no possibility see or hear the orator. All the cheering 
we had heard before was a faint murmur to that which 
poured up from the streets as we neared the platform. The 
place was well suited for a spectacle and the arrangements 
were ingenious. A temporary bridge had been built, on one 
end of which Mr. Gladstone stepped from the door of his 
saloon, and when he had reached the other he stood at the 
angle of the road just below, so that to right and left, and 
well within hearing, the multitude stretched away on either 
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hand. It was not a sea but a stream of faces. A church is 
at the corner around which the stream flowed; factories, all 
silent, for ail their hands were out to have their part in the 
reception, were grouped about; and a purple-gray hill, its 
summit shrouded with firs, rose dark against the sky. There 
were flags, and music, and there was a multitude with one 
thought in their hearts; and there on the parapet above, 
the central figure of the scene, bareheaded, stood the man 
whom all these fellow-beings had assembled to welcome. 
Uncovered he listened to the address offered him, and un- 
covered he replied to it. I thought it a piece of wilful im- 
prudence in a man of seventy with such a week’s task be- 
fore him thus to risk taking cold, or worse, on that bleak 
November afternoon in a northern latitude. Nor was it 
prudent to speak at all in the open air; but Mr. Gladstone 
wears his seventy years as lightly as another man his fifty, 
and he faced his work gallantly. His voice, if one may 
judge from the expression of faces, reached the farthest edge 
of what he rightly described as a vast assemblage. He 
spoke for quite ten minutes, an exertion equal to half an 
hour under a roof, for the voice here had no walls to break 
against, and the waves of sound flowed out into space with 
nothing to check them. Two or three times he picked up 
his bundle of cloth and laid it down again; presently re- 
marking that he had meant to address them holding their 
gift in his hands but that he found the weight affected his 
powers of speech so that he was less able to make them hear. 
Before he had ended, the engine-driver, being out of hearing, 
signified his impatience by a sharp whistle. The worthy 
man knew that his train was already a quarter of an hour 
behind time and that a fine impended over him. I hope 
they did not make him pay it, but the quarter of an hour 
was never recovered. It had grown to twenty minutes be- 
fore Mr. Gladstone had got back to his seat and freed his 
hand from the last grasp of his too-enthusiastic admirers. 
The train reached Edinburgh at twenty minutes past five. 
It was quite dark. The Waverley station is nothing more 
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than the prolongation of a tunnel, confused and gloomy be- 
yond the generality of such places. The public, as I after- 
ward learned, had been excluded and only a favoured few 
—say five or six thousand—admitted by ticket. But here 
again there had been no official arrangement for receiving 
Mr. Gladstone, and the only people who acted in the matter 
were the railway authorities, and their action was limited to 
excluding people from the station. The people were quite 
ready to constitute themselves masters of ceremonies had 
they been permitted. They collected about the station and 
along the streets through which Mr. Gladstone was to drive 
by tens of thousands. We heard the roar of this multitude 
outside as the train rolled slowly beneath the great castle 
and along the wonderful natural ravine now degraded to 
railway uses. Once inside,the confusion was complete. The 
throng paid no more heed to the police than at Carlisle, and 
the turmoil was all the greater because of sundry constables 
mounted on steeds they could not manage. Lord Rosebery’s 
carriage-and-four, with two outriders and a small army of 
liveried footmen, was standing at the edge of the platform, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s saloon-car was stopped just opposite this 
equipage. Waiting to receive him were Lord Rosebery, with 
whom Mr. Gladstone stays during this week, Mr. Adam, and 
a number of local celebrities, together with officers of various 
Liberal Associations to whom the railway company had been 
good enough to concede tickets of admission. As the train 
stopped and Mr. Gladstone was seen at the door, the cheers 
rose louder than ever. It was not cheering, it was a pro- 
longed outburst of inarticulate sound that filled this subter- 
ranean dungeon for some minutes without cessation. The 
ladies —for ladies there were in the midst of the surging 
mob—kept their handkerchiefs fluttering in the air, and the 
men had their hats off. I am told that somebody then and 
there handed Mr. Gladstone an address, but if this ceremony 
were really performed I saw nothing of it and the address 
in any case was not read. It would have been as easy to 
read an address at the mouth of a volcano. What I saw 
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was an unchecked and irresistible rush of the people from 
all quarters to the spot where Mr. Gladstone was; a rush 
which bore down before it the masses of police in military 
array, and upset one of those cavaliers who were every min- 
ute putting lives in peril. Rider and horse fell just at Mr. 
Gladstone’s feet but were speedily got out of the way un- 
hurt. Then Lord Rosebery gave his arm to Mrs. Gladstone 
and led her to the carriage. Mr. Adam took Miss Gladstone, 
and Mr. Gladstone followed, nimbly avoiding a gray-haired 
lunatic who rushed toward him with a rug on which was 
inscribed the mystic word, “ Welcome.” Mr. Gladstone got 
in with Lord Rosebery and stood for a moment erect to re- 
turn the salutes which poured in upon him. The roar re- 
doubled. I saw the coachman look nervously at his horses. 
They were as nervous as he was but what weighed upon the 
mind of this personage was the rumour that the horses were 
to be taken out and the carriage to be drawn through the 
streets by the people. The coachman in those circumstances 
would have been a superfluous ornament and he plainly trem- 
bled for the loss of dignity that might befall him. But there 
was no time given for that sort of thing. The scene passed 
with a delirious rapidity. It could not have been five min- 
utes after the train came to a stand that Lord Rosebery’s 
carriage-and-four and outriders vanished under the arch- 
way; his guest still standing and bowing. And a noble 
thing to look upon was the grand gray head as it whirled 
past the lights. 

Of what happened afterward I saw nothing; or rather, I 
saw only the dissolving and dispersing multitude which for 
hours had clung about the station and the bridge and clus- 
tered in thousands along Princes Street. But to complete 
my story I add that the welcome to Mr. Gladstone lasted 
all the way from Waverley Bridge to the gates of Dalmeny 
Park, Lord Rosebery’s residence, five miles distant. For 
the whole length of that magnificent street of the New 
Town which looks across to the Castle—a street in some 
points without a rival in Europe—he continued standing 
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bareheaded and gravely bowing his acknowledgments. The 
crowd was immense, and even in the station we heard its 
shouting. All day long the fervour of the reception had 
been growing; the volume and mass of the popular zeal 
augmenting from hour to hour. The wave rolled on from 
station to station, and only at.Edinburgh reached its full 
height, and broke. It is commonplace to speak of the jour- 
ney as a triumphal progress, but that is the phrase which 
most aptly describes the history of this day. 


lie 


THE MEETINGS IN THE MUSIC HALL, IN DALKEITH, AND IN 
WEST CALDER. 


[Epinsurcu, November 28, 1879.] 


Tue last great Englishman is low, sang Tennyson, when 
the Duke of Wellington was laid in St. Paul’s amid the 
mourning of a mighty nation. When Lord Palmerston 
died, Carlyle, in his turn, described Palmerston also as the 
last of the Englishmen. But great men are of many types, 
and those who have been happy enough to spend this last 
week in Midlothian may be permitted to think that there 
are giants still in the land, and that when Mr. Gladstone— 
distant be the day—follows his former chief to his chamber 
in the silent halls of Westminster Abbey, some surviving 
poet or heroic moralist will he found to say that he, too, 
stood high on the roll of England’s worthies. There is not 
much profit to be got out of comparisons between this man 
and that and I shall attempt none between Mr. Gladstone 
and any of his predecessors. An amateur of historical par- 
allels might produce a striking one if he would take Can- 
ning and Peel together, and see how many of the distinctive 
features in those two characters were reproduced in Mr. 
Gladstone. But this I will say, that if intellectual and phys- 
ical power combined have anything to do with claims to 
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greatness, it is idle to dispute Mr. Gladstone’s right to a 
place among the highest. What he has done this week 
must extort the admiration, unwilling though it be, of those 
who like him least. The exhausting journey of Monday 
which I have described in a former letter with its perpetual 
succession of popular greetings, of official addresses, of crowds 
pressing about him, with his repeated speeches in the open 
air, and the demands of friends and inconsiderate strangers 
for personal recognition, and the thousands of hands grasp- 
ing his—all this was enough, and more than enough, to task 
the strength of a strong man who looked forward to a period 
of rest afterward. But Mr. Gladstone’s rest has consisted in 
delivering three elaborate orations on three succeeding days, 
each of great length, each a distinct and well-considered exe- 
cution of a separate part in an elaborate programme ; a pro- 
gramme which, as a whole, aims at nothing less than the 
overthrow of a powerful government by an appeal to a sov- 
ereign people. To make these speeches he has traversed and 
retraversed a spreading country, and at every step of his way 
has had to confront an enthusiasm that would not be denied; 
expressed, it may be said, in every possible form, but never 
without some drain upon the resources of him who was its 
object. He has been a guest, meanwhile, in a country house 
where the thick-coming social requirements of each day are 
enough to keep most men’s minds occupied; calls, dinners, 
receptions following close upon each other with a rapidity 
that leaves the guest few hours to himself, that makes little 
division between day and night, and allows few moments for 
repose. It is in the midst of these distractions that Mr. Glad- 
stone has done his work. Any one of his three great speech- 
es would establish the fame of a lesser man as an orator, or 
as a party leader. And the three are to be followed by two 
more on Saturday and by a fresh series in remote districts of 
Scotland next week. 

I have heard all the speeches and looked on during the in- 
cessant popular demonstrations in Mr. Gladstone’s honour, 
and I may say that I am beginning first to conceive their 
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magnitude as I sit down to describe them. IT shall be thank- 
ful if within any reasonable compass I can touch in the 
briefest way on some of the more striking incidents of the 
week, and note, in this or a following letter, one or two of 
the most essential points in the speeches. The proceedings 
of the last three days, as reported in their full dimensions, 
fill twenty-seven closely-printed columns ; and this does not 
include the two or three leading articles a day devoted to 
them. The three speeches by themselves occupy eighteen 
columns of solid type and are very accurately given. 

Of all the meetings, those in Edinburgh and those at the 
extremities of the county, one thing may be said, that the 
eagerness to be present at them outruns all previous experi- 
ence. The three which have already been held came within 
the jurisdiction of the Midlothian Liberal Association. They 
were, in theory, simply meetings of the county electorate 
convened, as the fashion is in Great Britain, to hear a pro- 
fession of faith from their candidate for Parliament. They 
were, in fact, assemblies both of electors and non-electors, 
and from the latter there was a pressure for admission which 
nothing but brick and mortar could stand against. One of 
the Liberal managers, to whose kindness I am much indebt- 
ed, told me that for every seat in the disposal of the com- 
mittee there were at least ten applications; a great propor- 
tion of them such as in no ordinary circumstances would it 
have been politic or possible to refuse. But the Music Hall, 
the largest available building for Tuesday, holds scarcely 
more than 2000 persons, and the body of the hall was as- 
signed to the electors as of right. Nobody was admissible 
without a ticket but tickets were sent to every elector with- 
out distinction of party, and extra pains were taken that no 
Conservative elector should be forgotten; a fact worth not- 
ing when you remember that hardly a discordant voice has 
been heard amid the general applause. A gallery was as- 
signed to ladies ; the standing space beneath it to non-voters, 
and the platform held some hundreds of more or less distin- 
guished persons. Three o’clock was the hour; at two the 
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doors were open. To see how things were going I strolled 
up George Street at half-past one. The street was already 
blocked up with people. Barricades of timber stretching 
into the roadway defended the hall, and these were held by 
an army of policemen—who even thus early had their hands 
full. Going round to the rear which looked upon a differ- 
ent street | found the door indicated on my ticket open, and 
went in. The hall was two-thirds full. In another ten min- 
utes not a vacant seat could be seen from the platform, and 
it was not yet two o’clock. But people continued to stream 
in. When the doors for the non-electors were opened, there 
came a rush which left the police out of it altogether. The 
standing space was swallowed up at once. <A great many 
people entered without tickets; a great many who had tick- 
ets were left struggling hopelessly outside and never got in 
at all. A lady told me in the evening that she had taken 
her footman with her to see her through the crowd. She 
quitted him at the entrance, but on going away found him 
waiting on the stairs. He had a soul above buttons and a 
taste for oratory ; and—as he confided to the lady’s maid 
and she in turn to her mistress—had watched his chance, 
gone in with the rush, and heard every word of the speech. 

Not the least singular feature of the scene was the pres- 
ence of a number of persons about the hall bearing each a 
white wand as long as himself. These Ushers of the White 
Rod may be familiar to the Scottish mind, but I never saw 
them before. With the help of a sixteenth century tailor 
they might have passed for surviving representatives of the 
court pageantry at Holyrood. But I doubt whether the gen- 
tlemen-ushers of Mary’s day went about tapping spectators 
on the shoulder, or on the head, or in the eye, or wherever 
they could most conveniently reach their victims. Those 
who were thus admonished—for no reason that I could see 
—took it in such good-humour that I soon grew to think 
that the shortness of the Scotch temper had been overstated. 
An English usher who should take half the liberties these 
functionaries did with their fellow-subjects would be roughly 
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handled. And they hada kind of chief set over them whose 
movements kept one fully amused during the long hour of 
waiting. 

I first saw him erect on the platform surveying the scene. 
In a moment he darted off to one end of the hall. Then he 
walked rapidly up a side aisle and back again; returning 
presently to the platform and then repeating his promenade 
on the opposite side of the hall. Next he charged a line of 
innocent - looking men standing against a wall, and forced 
them to go and stand against another wall. By and by he 
ordered them back again. The windows that were open he 
required to be shut, and those that were shut to be opened. 
He severely rebuked a meek attendant on the platform in a 
white tie for some fault in arranging the chairs, and when 
they were altered caused them to be replaced as before. 
Exactly at half-past two, as the non-electors came pouring in, 
he was perched on the brink of the platform watching their 
incoming like a hawk. When the place allotted them was 
half full he clapped his hands thrice, and the doors were 
closed. After a pause he repeated the signal and they were 
reopened. And so on, with many other ingenious manceu- 
vres, until three o’clock struck when he disappeared—I think 
through a trap-door—and I saw him not again. Nobody 
could say who he was or why he went through these per- 
formances. The Ushers of the White Rod reappeared at 
Dalkeith and at West Calder, but in the absence of their 
captain their efforts lacked the originality and vigour which 
marked them here in Edinburgh. 

The painful discipline the audience had undergone dimin- 
ished in no degree their impatience or their enthusiasm. 
Mr. Gladstone came ten minutes late; by no fault of his nor 
yet of Lord Rosebery’s horses but because the 10,000 or 
15,000 people in the streets could not all at once make room 
for his carriage. We heard their cheers as we sat waiting, 
and as these died away Mr. Gladstone was seen advancing 
from the back of the platform. The ladies in the upper gal- 
lery were the first to catch sight of him and they gave the 
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signal to the rest with their handkerchiefs. The packed 
masses of human beings below struggled to their feet and 
cheered ; cheered at first wildly, but after a minute or two 
settled down to their work and cheered with a persistent, 
unbroken, unintermitting roar. The Scotch are pre-eminent- 
ly a business people. If they had taken a contract to cheer 
—a contract at high rates and executed under the continu- 
ous fear of competition, they could not have done better. 
It was such an explosion of pent-up enthusiasm as only those 
are capable of who habitually repress their emotions. Mr. 
Gladstone is pretty well used to these manifestations, but by 
this he was visibly touched. His face flushed all at once, 
and he stood, not bowing, but with bent head and a strange 
luminous softness in his eyes, till the storm beneath him 
had spent its force. For aught one could see, the people 
would have cheered till now had they not bethought them- 
selves after awhile that they had come to hear Mr. Glad- 
stone as well as make themselves heard in his honour. When 
that idea at last got possession of their minds they stopped 
cheering, and Mr. Gladstone began to speak. 

It is idle, I see, to attempt to deal with the substance of 
this speech. I will finish once for all with the external as- 
pects of the meetings at Dalkeith and West Calder. 

Dalkeith is the town from which Mr. Gladstone’s oppo- 
nent, the Earl of Dalkeith, takes his title. It isa straggling, 
sleepy, dirty village seven miles or so southeast from Edin- 
burgh, with the usual long street of gray stone houses. The 
Duke of Buccleuch owns, I suppose, every foot of the ground 
on which it stands. He owns the Corn Exchange in which 
Mr. Gladstone spoke on Wednesday ; or will own it when 
the lease falls in. Meanwhile, he had no power to close its 
doors. There was the same pressure for admission here as 
in Edinburgh albeit the 3000 people who got in had, most of 
them, to come from considerable distances. I went by train 
from Edinburgh, being indebted once more to Scotch good- 
nature for permission to occupy one undivided eleventh part 
of a carriage designed by its builders to carry six. Extra 
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trains were running but the stations had been crowded 
since noon, streams of Dalkeith passengers flowing steadily 
through. In Dalkeith the streets were in the same state; 
and were also covered with a fine adhesive mud which much 
prolonged the walk to the hall; elbowed as you were at 
every step whether you chose. the pavement or the middle 
of the road. 

Here, too, an hour or more before the appointed time, not 
of beginning but of opening, the long barnlike building was 
crowded. It had been besieged for hours before. A gallery 
spanned the farther end; two side galleries started from its 
angles with the best intentions but stopped short before they 
had got half way to the opposite extremity. The occupants 
of all three had a curious appearance of being suspended in 
the air, or perhaps hung up against the white walls, but the 
contrivance is an admirable one for exhibiting a mass of 
people to spectators on the platform, the floor below being 
flat from end to end; and I commend it to the next Amer- 
ican architect who has to put up a political wigwam. The 
utmost good-humour prevailed; chastened by that stern 
sense of decorum which the Scot is so seldom without. They 
sat for the most part as patiently as if the Rev. Haggai 
Muckletongue were dispensing his views of damnation in the 
world to come. A band—perhaps I should say an orchestra 
for it played on stringed instruments—occupied the front of 
the platform and from time to time indulged the fine nat- 
ural taste for discords which possessed its members each and 
all. Where they twanged away was the spot from which 
Mr. Gladstone was to speak, and it was a moment of vin- 
dictive joy when on a false alarm of his approach they were 
pulled up in the middle of what they called a tune, bundled 
ignominiously off their stage, and suppressed utterly for the 
rest of the day. 

Not many minutes later Mr. Gladstone did actually arrive. 
I cannot go on describing the cheering and other forms of 
welcome bestowed on the orator, here and wherever he is 
seen or heard. But this was more effective than that of the 
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day before because more compact in form. The Music Hall 
in Edinburgh has aleoves and wings. This Corn Exchange 
was like the tube of some huge piece of artillery, and the 
cheers came rolling along its bore in one irresistible mass 
straight to the mark—no scattering of grapeshot but the 
smooth course of a single ball which knew its way and tore 
through the air. And once more the profound, intense, sin- 
cere heartiness and admiring friendliness of the greeting 
given him went evidently to the heart of this veteran of the 
platform. All his life long Mr. Gladstone has been acclaim- 
ed in the House of Commons and by audiences of the peo- 
ple, but custom has not hardened his heart nor familiarity 
bred contempt for popular favour. It is true, I suppose, that 
never before had it come to him at a more welcome moment, 
or ina form more grateful to the finer feelings of the man; 
never with an overflowing fulness better fitted to stir his 
most generous susceptibilities. 

If in Dalkeith there was little likeness to Edinburgh, the 
scene at West Calder on the following day was still stran- 
ger; more picturesque, more novel, set in a more rugged 
frame, and played out with a company that sought many 
odd means of reaching its end. West Calder is hardly 
even a Village. In the dull light of a late November after- 
noon it looked a mere hedge of houses clinging to a hillside, 
wandering aimlessly away from the station and losing them- 
selves amid the ridges and bare undulations round about. 
We found ourselves in full country, and began to see what 
wooing a constituency might mean among the wilder parts 
of Scotland—in the Highlands, away from railways and 
away even from roads. Yet this is only the south-western 
extremity of a populous, fertile, and perfectly-farmed metro- 
politan county. It was chosen no doubt as a convenient 
rendezvous, central to those electors for whom neither Edin- 
burgh nor Dalkeith offered a near rallying point. Hall or 
other place of meeting there was none—no permanent build- 
ing I saw that would have held 300 people. For the pur- 
pose of hearing Mr. Gladstone a pavilion had been erected ; 
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for that is the smart name awarded to the roofed shed of un- 
painted deal in which the third of this series of orations was 
to be delivered. It held 3000 persons and was in all respects 
well designed and built, and even decorated inside with 
bands of gaily-coloured, printed cloth and wreaths of fir and 
pine. 

All the way from the station, or from where the first cot- 
tage bordered the road, the simple folk who live here had 
decked their house-fronts as best they could, much as the in- 
terior of the pavilion was decked. Evergreens were strung 
together, masts were raised for flags, arches had been run 
up for the display of mottoes ; flowers, and fancy work in 
cut paper that would have been tawdry enough elsewhere, 
relieved the sombre monotony of the stone, and the candles 
and Chinese lanterns at every window betokened an illu- 
mination for the evening. It was all honest and quaint, 
perfectly unpretentious and effective from its transparent 
simplicity and homeliness. I have seen nothing like it since 
I drove through the Rue Mouffetard, in the oldest quarter 
of Paris, on the day of the second Exhibition festival of last 
year. That was far more rich in device and various in ef- 
fect than this and French taste had transformed plain mate- 
rials into artistic ornament as only French taste can. But 
for all that, there is something in the feeling which entered 
into both that was curiously akin and appealed to very sim- 
ilar sympathies. And I may add that this is not the first 
time, nor the fiftieth, that I have chanced upon striking re- 
semblances of one kind and another between the Gaul and 
the Scot—relies of their long historical intimacy. 

Withal, a certain effort at ceremonious observance pre- 
vailed. The villagers were in their Sunday dress; the farm- 
ers who had come many miles, afoot or driving their own 
carts, wore raiment of a severe and antique cut which had 
done duty at kirk and at tenant dinners of dead landlords 
for some generations back. The women who stood about 
the doors kept smoothing the creases out of gowns from 
which came a faint odour of lavender, denoting their recent 
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extraction from press and cupboard where these treasures 
are scrupulously hoarded. The windows of the ale-houses— 
so-called because of the whiskey they sell—were freshly 
scrubbed. I have it on the authority of a friend whom, in 
serious matters, I have commonly found trustworthy, that 
he saw several children with combed hair and faces that 
bore marks of water recently though ineffectually applied. 
More than that, the visitors who came by rail—those of us 
at least to whom privileged seats had been allotted—had to 
pay the penalty that attaches to this distinction. 

Eager to see the collection of people in the pavilion I 
went straight to the rear entrance, but only to find it closed 
and to be told—as indeed we had been solemnly warned be- 
fore by advertisement—that we must all repair to the com- 
mittee-room, to “receive Mr. Gladstone.” The committee- 
room was in the schoolhouse; guarded by the police and 
beset by reporters, note-book in hand, and keen for the 
name on your ticket; less keen when they had read it and 
found it a name unknown. A hundred or two men loitered 
in the schoolhouse and hung about the door. A brass band 
occupied a strong strategical position at the entrance to the 
lane and a second was held in reserve at the door of the 
committee-room. The musicians fumbled nervously with the 
mouth-pieces of their trumpets while the gathered dignitaries 
of West Calder looked furtively at their watches. Neither 
had to wait long. Before the clock had struck four the 
familiar sound of cheers came faintly out of the distance. 
Mr. Gladstone had driven, it appeared, all the way from 
Dalmeny Park, encountering by the road a steady fire of 
salutes from every hamlet and almost évery house on his 
route. He was in an open carriage-and-four and he must 
have had his hat off quite half the time: through a coun- 
try where the snow lay on the uplands and the. pools were 
skimmed with ice freshly crystallising. And at seventy 

ears of age, with a two hours’ speech to make! 

He had left the carriage I know not where and walked 
toward us as we stood in double line to receive him, his hat, 
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as usual, anywhere but on his head. I felt like begging him 
to put it on. The colour of his hair—and there is none too 
much of it—was too near in hue to the snow that lay ghast- 
ly white about us. The band that was out on picket at the 
head of the lane struck up; the other, fifty yards off, entered 
instantly into competition with its rival with a wholly dit 
ferent and hostile air. One of the dignitaries whom I shall 
always remember gratefully and whose name I would im- 
mortalise for twenty-four hours if I knew it, silenced the 
nearest offenders. The ceremony was over, we were free to 
make the best of our way to the position; with the front 
seats reserved for the fleetest of foot. 

Mr. Gladstone with a bodyguard of the most venerable 
among the conscript fathers of West Calder followed at his 
leisure. His seat, at any rate, was safe; none the less did 
he need defenders for the too overflowing zeal of his friends 
lining the road—the road which, for the reasons of state 
above mentioned, it was thought needful he should travel 
twice on foot, with the mud ankle-deep all the way. When 
he entered the house rose to him as it had risen on Tuesday 
in Edinburgh and on Wednesday in the home of Buccleuch. 
This is more purely than either of the others an audience of 
tenant-farmers ; the veritable constituency of the county; 
the actual cultivators of the soil; the men who plough the 
land and do the voting; hard, shrewd Scotchmen; skilled 
- in agriculture and dogmatic theology; whose life is one 
long struggle with the elements on week days and with the 
Prince of Darkness on Sundays. Not much rapturous en- 
thusiasm to be got out of them, surely. Well, not much 
more, nor much less, than would take the roof off this pavil- 
ion had it lasted another five minutes. The cheers rose and 
fell only to rise again louder than before. It is astonishing 
how a man can cheer who has heretofore for the most part 
kept his breath to cool his porridge; astonishing in what 
lava-torrents a long pent volcanic fire pours on when once it 
has broken loose. Well might Mr. Gladstone in his opening 
sentence say it warmed him. The greeting these stern men 
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gave him was not merely enthusiastic—it glowed with the 
fervour of deep affection. Now if ever was it seen how 
dark and true and tender is the North. 

When the speech was ended it was past six o’clock, and 
night had set in, and the cold had strengthened. But there 
outside were the patient thousands to whom it had not been 
permitted to hear a word of that magnificent discourse but 
who had waited for another glimpse of their idol. Mr. 
Gladstone found it no easy matter to make his way to his 
carriage. Once in the carriage, it was impossible to move 
without trampling on the men and women who thronged 
the roadway. When after long waiting a start was made, 
they drove at a footpace all the way to the station. An 
electric light burned from the corner of the pavilion. A 
vanguard of two score men with torches led the procession. 
The windows were all lighted up, some with gay lanterns, 
some with only a rush-light or two; here and there you saw 
the lonely glimmer of a candle in a wretched garret. Pres- 
ently the horizon to the east grew ruddy and the heavens 
were speedily filled with the flame of a huge bonfire set 
perilously near the houses, but which happily burnt itself 
out doing no mischief. It was a weird scene altogether ; 
but for one night the poverty and pinched life of this little 
town had a glory of its own. And certain I am that he to 
whom it was offered must remember it as among the most 
precious of many tributes to his fame. 


Ul. 
THE CORN EXCHANGE AND THE WAVERLEY MARKET. 


[Epinpuren, Movember 30, 1879.] 


I must appeal once more to the patience of my readers 
and beg them to accompany me to the Gladstone meetings 
held yesterday, first in the Corn Exchange and afterward in 
the Waverley Market. These assemblies were the fitting 
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close and crown to the earlier demonstration of the same 
week, and they had at the same time each a distinct charac- 
ter of its own. During the whole week the interest and en- 
thusiasm about Mr. Gladstone have been increasing. Ifyou 
want the most practical evidence of the solidity and extent 
of the general feeling you will-find scores of advertisements 
offering tickets to Saturday’s meetings for sale or containing 
offers to buy. The price of a reserved seat in the Corn Ex- 
change ruled as high as £4. That is only a detail though 
a significant one. You must have been here in order to get 
anything like an adequate notion of the excitement prevail- 
ing in a great city and possessing a whole people on this one 
topic. 

I have seen great public displays of many different sorts 
in many parts of the world. I recollect none, certainly none 
which was purely political in character, which has risen to 
the height of this. I never heard, I doubt whether anybody 
ever heard, such a succession of speeches in a single week, 
so extraordinary as sustained efforts of oratory, and so ex- 
traordinary in their effect upon the audiences who heard 
them and upon the people in the midst of whom they have 
been delivered. But I will say this in mitigation of the 
censure which may be the penalty of a susceptibility I ad- 
mit to be unprofessional. I do not plead that it is shared 
by all Scotland. But I do urge that the most veteran and 
practised expert in such matters now living shares it. Mr. 
Gladstone himself said yesterday, privately, that he had nev- 
er seen anything like it in his life. 

The purely electoral business of the week came to an end 
with the gathering on Thursday at West Calder. The meet- 
ings of yesterday were convened by the Liberal Association 
of the East and North of Scotland, and in one the working 
men of Scotland also took part. The Corn Exchange in 
Which the first was held is an edifice well enough adapted 
for dealing in breadstuffs. As a public hall its one merit is 
its capacity. It will contain, and did yesterday contain, near- 
ly 4500 persons seated. It is the building where ten years 
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ago Mr. Disraeli proclaimed to an astonished world that he 
had been engaged in educating his party, and commemorat- 
ed his satisfaction with the success of his efforts. The echo 
which that announcement produced has not died away, un- 
happily. It lingers in the building, and the frequent repe- 
tition of Mr. Gladstone’s sentences from a distant corner of 
the hall marred their effect at the spot where I sat; but was 
less mischievous in other parts of the crowded room. 

The singularly fine-looking body of men who filled the 
great area was no ordinary audience. There were delegates 
from every part of Scotland. Members of different Liberal 
associations had come from the most remote districts in the 
Highlands, and in still greater numbers from the central and 
southern counties. Glasgow alone had sent 800 to this and 
the other meeting. For some reason or other, it suits the 
Scotch to open their halls a couple of hours before the pro- 
ceedings are to begin, and the eagerness to hear Mr. Glad- 
stone—perhaps also the doubt whether late comers would 
be sure of admission—is such that the Exchange was crowd- 
ed before two o’clock fora speech to begin at three. Part 
of the interval was improved as a season for meditation. 
During another part a band of university students in the 
rear sang a number of stanzas adapted to the tune of John 
Brown, and very odd and striking it was to hear a Scotch 
audience joining, as they did with great heartiness, in the 
chorus to which Northern regiments had kept time as they 
marched through the South. They were orderly and patient 
withal, nor did the strong passions that possessed them in- 
terfere with the preservation of an almost religious solemni- 
ty of demeanour. I never thought the time wasted during 
which I could study the bearing of the people among whom 
I have spent the week. Often as I have seen great assem- 
blages in England this is my first experience of, Scotchmen 
in the mass, and I think it must be said that the Scotch audi- 
ence, with all its austerity and hardness, offers to the impar- 
tial spectator a more striking collection of faces than can be 
seen in most English meetings. I was constantly reminded 
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of a remark I heard last summer from a distinguished Eng. . 


lish Liberal, to whom I was dilating upon the singular apti- 
tude for political affairs I had observed in the men who 
took part in the Morayshire election in August. He said it 
did not surprise him at all; that the leaven of British politics 
was to be found in Scotland, and that England was continu- 
ally indebted to Scotch Liberalism for such progress as was 
made in the direction of politica! reform. 

I said something in previous letters of the audiences I had 
then seen, and of their more marked peculiarities. But this 
was the best of all; nor even in America have I remarked 
a higher average of intelligence in any gathering of equal 
numbers. On almost every face was set the seal of that 
conscientious thoughtfulness, that power of continuous ap- 
plication of mind, that sincerity of intellectual effort, which 
have done so much to make Scotland what she is. The note 
of indifferentism which distinguishes the superior classes in 
England, and above all in London, is not to be found here. 
These men are not ashamed to be in earnest nor to let it be 
seen that they are in earnest. Such a degree of seriousness 
would be voted slow in the clubs of St. James’s Street and 
spread dismay among the polished triflers who are the orna- 
ments of Belgravian dinner-tables. But it is probable that 
their weightier qualities are as valuable for the purposes of 
political life as the elaborate contemptuousness of that more 
elegant society which has decreed everything to be weari- 
some that is not flippant, and can tolerate no conversation 
in which frivolity has not the greater share. This is no time 
for disquisitions upon such matters, but I must avow that 
during this visit I have acquired a new sense of respect for 
the Scottish character and a better knowledge of the ele- 
ments which compose its greatness. 

Mr. Gladstone had driven from Dalmeny Park amid the 
demonstrations of popular respect which have saluted him 
at every step, and which yesterday were renewed on a great- 
er scale than ever. I hear that long before he approached 
Edinburgh he had been surrounded by a troop of horsemen, 
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and by crowds of carriages which went out to meet him and 
turned to accompany him into the city, driving three and 
four abreast. They were so numerous that the road became 
almost impassable and the police had to interfere. In the 
Grassmarket—a name which has figured often in Edinburgh 
history—and down the steep streets by which it is entered, 
and even on the slopes of the mighty rock crowned by the 
Castle, the usual multitude of spectators had collected. Their 
cheers gave us the first notice of his arrival, and when he 
entered the tumultuous outbursts of previous days were 
heard once more. The extreme respectability of this au- 
dience had no effect in diminishing the enthusiasm of the 
reception. A competent authority speaks of the gathering 
in the Corn Exchange as the most influential, representative, 
and significant political assemblage ever held beneath its 
roof. Great names certainly were not wanting among those 
who figured on the platform. 

Lord Rosebery is exceedingly popular. Amid the tributes 
offered to Mr. Gladstone the audience found time to applaud 
their chairman with untiring energy. I do not know wheth- 
er Lord Rosebery ever made you a speech in America but 
he is known here as one of the rising orators in the House of 
Lords. His speech for the Greeks, at Willis’s Rooms last 
summer, was far beyond the usual range of English platform 
oratory. It was polished, vigorous, original. So to-day he 
performed the duty of introducing Mr. Gladstone in a man- 
ner quite unlike the conventional exercises on such occasions. 
His sentences were uttered with the clearness of a practised 
speaker, and they all told. There was not a sign of impa- 
tience as he pronounced a somewhat elaborate panegyric on 
Mr. Gladstone; prefaced by an apology for detaining his hear- 
ers from the accents of “that silver voice which during the 
past week has enchanted Scotland and enchained the world” ; 
and followed by a just delineation of the popular tribute to 
the statesman: “These have been no prepared ebullitions of 
sympathy; these have been no calculated demonstrations. 
The heart of the nation has been touched.” Lord Rosebery 
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is young, not over thirty, I think, and it is safe to say that 
a man who has shown his abilities and won his position at 
that age—due though it be in part to his rank—and who is 
capable of turning out phrases of that degree of rhetorical 
neatness, has every prospect of a distinguished public career. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech was wholly devoted to finance— 
a subject which passes for dry. It abounded in figures, in 
minute criticism of the financial mistakes of the Govern- 
ment, in painstaking analysis, and in elaborate exposition of 
financial principles. And it was one of the most interesting 
speeches ever delivered. It was not only interesting, it was 
amusing. It kept the attention of a delighted audience from 
the first sentence to the last. Never once did he lose his 
hold; not in the midst of the most formidable statistics, nor 
at any point in the labyrinthine evolution of his longest sen- 
tences. Mr. Gladstone’s sentences, indeed, long as they are, 
are constructed on principles which permit any moderately 
attentive hearer to follow them without too much difficulty. 
His exuberance of diction does not always obscure ; it some- 
times even illuminates his meaning. He asked nothing of 
his hearers except their attention. They are not required 
to do any thinking for themselves; the thinking he had 
done for them. He left nothing to inference or computa- 
tion. You were not put to the fatigue of adding two and 
two together. If he wished it to be understood that the 
sum of those factors was four, he said so. There is not an 
ellipsis in all the speech; not even such an one as is com- 
mon in ordinary conversation. Every mental process was 
gone through with by the orator himself, not by his audi- 
ence. It is this unexampled clearness and patient lucidity 
which is one secret of Mr. Gladstone’s power in dealing with 
finance. I can only add, for I ought to be already in Waver- 
ley Market, that it abounded in humour beyond any speech 
I ever heard from Mr. Gladstone; humour of language, 
of voice, of manner, of gesture, which sent the audience re- 
peatedly into roars of delight. But I imagine that when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer read it delight was not his 
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uppermost sensation. Sir Stafford Northcote had mentioned 
finance in his speech at the Lord Mayor’s dinner as the point 
of all others on which he should prefer to see the Govern- 
ment attacked, because there they were strong. Sir Stafford 
will have plenty of time for repenting of his imprudence; an 
imprudence the more surprising because it was nothing less 
than a direct challenge to Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Gladstone, 
by the confession of opponents as well as friends, both as a 
financier and a financial orator is without a rival. 

I pass from this meeting, about which so much remains to 
be said, with reluctance, and I approach Waverley Market 
with still greater reluctance for I must condense into a few 
paragraphs an account for which as many columns would 
hardly suffice. I must not say a word of the glorious scene 
that was about us as we drove hurriedly from the Corn Ex- 
change to the Waverley Market, nor of the unmatched love- 
liness of Edinburgh on that evening; with the full orb of 
the moon looking down on the countless multitudes that 
filled the street; on the Castle; on the towering twelve- 
storied houses of the old town; on the turreted roofs and 
pinnacles and spires and quaint gables and jutting win- 
dows from which sparkled innumerable lights; or on any other 
of the myriad beauties which together make Edinburgh the 
most picturesque of European cities, even in its everyday dress. 
While we had been hearing Mr. Gladstone—4000 of us—in the 
Exchange, a throng at least ten times as numerous was rag- 
ing about Waverley Market. The speech in the Exchange 
was fixed for three o’clock; the proceedings in the Market 
for five, and the doors of the latter were to be open at three. 
Long before three the pressure of people about the barricades 
had become so serious that the police notified the committee 
they could not be responsible for the consequences if the 
doors were not thrown open. There was no rioting but there 
was a popular movement of a kind too energetic and emo- 
tional to be resisted. Many accidents occurred outside; not a 
few also as people rushed in through narrow gates; and when 
they were once in the matter became still more serious. 
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Arriving at half-past five—for the Exchange meeting last- 
ed longer than was meant—what I saw was this: A covered 
space computed to hold 20,000 people, all standing except 
those in the galleries, densely packed together over every 
part of this immense space, the galleries not less crowded 
than the floor, and the mass of human beings surging hither 
and thither in a way that instantly struck you as most dan- 
gerous. Barriers had been put up but there were not enough 
of them, and the crowd was uncontrollable. There was no 
more tendency to rioting here than out of doors, but 20,000 
men cannot stand still for three hours, and it was full three 
hours that they had been waiting for Mr. Gladstone with ab- 
solutely nothing to do. They had borne the delay, by all ac- 
counts, with wonderful good-nature, but it is certain they 
could not have borne it much longer. At every movement 
in one direction or another, one of those currents which be- 
gin no one knows how, which are like the movement of 
a tide and just as irresistible, passed through and along the 
hall. Men went down under the pressure and were picked 
up breathless. At every moment somebody with a white 
face and rigid body was handed over the heads of his com- 
rades and deposited in some protected inclosure. Water 
was eagerly called for. Men who had not suffered from 
the movement fainted from the heat and long fatigue. The 
roof was so low that the heat of the gas was overpowering; 
and the light was ghastly enough as it fell on faces haggard 
with exhaustion. It was throughout an audience of working 
men; men of strong frame and much power of endurance ; 
but their strength had been cruelly tried. It was nobody’s 
fault. The arrangements were well conceived and carried 
out but the experiment was too full of peril to be tried often. 

The peril was at its height when Mr. Gladstone came and 
it vanished with his coming. There were cases of fainting 
afterward, and all through the proceedings Mrs. Gladstone 
and Lady Rosebery were handing down vinaigrettes and 
tumblers, but the worst was over. Pain and weariness 
were forgotten in the joy of the people at the sight of their 
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hero. It is useless to attempt to describe the explosion of 
delight with which he was greeted. It was a prolonged, 
hoarse cry taken up again and again, immense vibrations of 
sound sweeping through the air, broken, inarticulate, but full 
of an eloquence which surpassed the eloquence of the orator 
who had set this hurricane in motion. It certainly lasted 
five minutes and it was much more than that before any- 
thing like quiet fell upon the assembly. Mr. Gladstone 
stood as you may fancy him standing at the first sight of 
Niagara or the Alps; with the attitude and expression that 
come to a man upon the revelation of Nature’s greatest 
marvels or of her most prodigious forces stirred suddenly 
to action. He was profoundly moved, and did not care to 
conceal that he was profoundly moved. So enormous was 
the audience that it lost almost its human character in the 
farthest parts of the hall. You could not distinguish faces ; 
you could not tell whether the dim rounded substances 
which reflected the light from the outer edges of this mass 
were the heads of men, or whether they were not heaps of 
potatoes. 

There was a tedious ceremony of address -offering; judi- 
ciously and mercifully abridged by Lord Rosebery’s firm re- 
fusal to allow these documents to be read; and then Mr. 
Gladstone spoke. All the speaking theretofore had been 
dumb-show to most of us. Even Lord Rosebery’s voice was 
hardly audible on the platform or for more than a few feet 
beyond the reporters —of whom, here as elsewhere, there 
were not less than eighty present from all parts of the king- 
dom. It was only when Mr. Gladstone rose, and had stood 
silent for some minutes, that silence finally fell upon the 
multitude. The first note of that marvellous voice rose like 
the peal of an organ. For the first time he spoke with visi- 
ble effort ; sending his slow syllables and deep tones to the 
uttermost end of the building; using his utmost power. 
He was everywhere heard over the spreading surface of 
what he so well described as an ocean of human life. It is 
probably the greatest feat he ever performed. To have 
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kept up such a strain long would have been impossible. 
He spoke for perhaps twenty minutes. I know nothing 
more characteristic of the determined courage of the man 
than the fact that, after this, he once more met his mob of 
admirers outside and drove away through Princes Street, 
uncovered and in an open carriage as before. It was not 
till long past the range of houses that the lines began to 
grow thin and I know not where it was that the people of 
Edinburgh may be said to have uttered their last farewell. 


MR. GLADSTONE IN 1884. 


if 
THE ARRIVAL IN MIDLOTHIAN. 


[EpinpurcH, August 28, 1884.] 


Taere have been Tories who found it amusing to go 
about saying that Mr. Gladstone would never dare visit 
Midlothian again. His popularity was gone, his prestige 
wasted, his hold on the allegiance of Scotsmen to whom 
principles are more than party and party-leaders, shaken. 
Only yesterday, an hour before he entered Edinburgh, I 
was told by the landlord of my hotel, a Tory of intelli- 
gence, that the people of Midlothian were tired of Mr. 
Gladstone, disappointed in him, disgusted with his foreign 
policy, and would never again give him the cordial recep- 
tions of 1879 and 1880. These predictions, whether English 
or Scottish, have not deterred him from coming, nor reflect- 
ed great credit on the prophetic gifts of their authors. The 
Prime Minister has not paid much heed to the sonorous 
warnings of the metropolitan Tory press, nor have the peo- 
ple of Edinburgh quite justified the forebodings of their 
hotel-keeper. Mr. Gladstone is actually im Midlothian, the 
guest of Lord Rosebery at Dalmeny, after a welcome from 
five-and-twenty thousand people who managed to pack 
themselves into the few yards of the streets of Edinburgh 
through which he had to pass. 

The journey from Hawarden was less fruitful in incident 
than the memorable one he made in November 1879. He 
caused it to be known that he wished for no receptions at 
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railway stations and had no speeches to make by the way. 
The reason is obvious enough. In 1879 Mr. Gladstone came 
to Scotland with a message urbi et orbi. He came to pull 
down a Government. He was not Member for Midlothian, 
but candidate. He had, as he said himself with one of his 
rare touches of humour, more things to say than he could 
find places to say them in. Now he is Prime Minister, and 
has a Government to uphold instead of a Government to 
overthrow. He is the representative of a great constitu- 
ency, coming to render a long-deferred account to his con- 
stituents. He thinks it more respectful to them that his 
first words in public should be to their ears; the more so as 
he had to disappoint them when they expected a visit from 
him last year. He could not well have repeated the succes- 
sion of animated little speeches which he made in 1879, 
without discounting the effect of the disclosures expected 
here on Saturday and Monday, or without baffling the curi- 
osity he had encouraged. So the word was passed along 
the line by which he was to travel that there were to be no 
demonstrations. This did not prevent people from gather- 
ing in numbers wherever they might hope to have a look at 
their hero, but it permitted him to escape from their em- 
braces with only here and there a sentence, not meant to be 
very significant. 

My inn-keeping friend had asked me to take note of the 
fact that the streets leading to the station where Mr. Glad- 
stone was to arrive were not very full. Princes Street it- 
self had not much more than the usual throng in front of 
this hotel, but nearer the station the crowd was increasing 
and by four o’clock—ten minutes before the time appointed 
for the arrival—it was not easy to get near the place. The 
approaches to the departure platform were left free to the 
public; on the other side there were barriers and police. 
The street here branches into several streets and broadens 
into a sort of square, and there is plenty of space for a mul- 
titude. Opposite the entrance is the Liberal Club and this 
was decorated with much bunting while its windows and 
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balconies were filled with spectators. But there was no 
great attempt at spectacle. I thought it a pity that Mr. 
Gladstone should have elected to arrive at the Caledonian 
Railway Station, at one end of Edinburgh. In 1879 he came 
to the Waverley Station, which is central, and drove thence 
along that magnificent street which may well be called 
princely, so that all Edinburgh had a chance to greet him. 
The difference is that Edinburgh now had to take a little 
more trouble and go a little more out of its way to see and 
cheer the man whom she really seems, spite of the Tories, 
still to honour. But perhaps no salute is quite so impressive as 
one which comes first from a mass of people, and is then taken 
up and repeated by other masses of people along the streets. 

Lord Rosebery came to meet Mr. Gladstone, arriving from 
Dalmeny Park in an open carriage-and-four with postilions 
and outriders. As he drove past the Liberal Club, and 
through the crowd in the square, and into the yard of the 
station, he was cheered warmly. This young nobleman has 
a way of acknowledging such greetings which is perhaps 
peculiar to himself. He sits upright in his carriage, his hat 
lifted, looking straight before him, and with an air of being 
extremely bored. These outward expressions of enthusiasm 
do perhaps bore him, and, although he must be deeply sen- 
sible of the good-will they express, his face may indicate his 
state of mind for the moment. But if he had calculated the 
exact effect of countenance and bearing which would most 
delight his Scottish admirers, he could not have hit on any- 
thing better. With him were Lord Carrington, and Mr. 
Hamilton the chief of Mr. Gladstone’s four private secreta- 
ries. A crowd had found its way to the drrival platform ; 
a crowd composed of the elect of Edinburgh; her Lord Pro- 
vost, her two members, her Liberal managers, a few favoured 
ladies, and various representatives of municipal and. political 
bodies. Not the least attempt had been made to decorate 
the place. Edinburgh, the most beautiful city in the north 
of Europe, delights to keep down the expectations of the ar- 
riving traveller, and prepares his mind for the splendours of 
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her architecture and natural scenery by an approach through 
stations unsurpassed for meanness and discomfort and dirt. 
No doubt contrast is a good thing, and the arriving traveller 
enjoys it in perfection as he emerges from these squalid dens 
into the splendour of the outer world. But it may be car- 
ried too far. 

The train which brought Mr. Gladstone reached Princes 
Street Station with that punctuality which distinguishes 
Scotch railways, forty minutes after the hour fixed. It was 
five o’clock. The crowd of respectabilities catching sight of 
the engine wreathed with evergreens and flowers, made its 
usual effort to get under the wheels, but were reminded by 
the few policemen present that Juggernaut is not an English 
fashion and so with gentle violence were persuaded to stand 
back. A semicircular breathing space was left for Lord 
Rosebery, the Lord Provost, and other dignitaries. The 
train stopped cleverly with the door of Mr. Gladstone’s sa- 
loon carriage just opposite this little group. Mr. Gladstone 
stepped out and the cheering broke loose. By the time 
Lord Rosebery’s hand was in his, the greeting had been 
taken up outside, and the first notes of the multitude were 
mingling with the hurrahs of the interior. 

The sight that met us at the doorway was striking, the 
sound was more striking still. The Prime Minister was 
deep in the midst of the densely packed crowd. The police 
had kept a road for him, an outrider went on before, the 
postilions knew their business, and the smart equipage was 
moving pretty quickly but every moment seemed to be 
caught and checked by the tempest that filled the square. 
Mr. Gladstone was bareheaded and bowing. Right above 
him was the castle-crowned crag which is the glory of Edin- 
burgh, but for the moment people were of opinion that the 
glory of Edinburgh was Mr.Gladstone. The scene was mag- 
nificent ; and the central figure of it was magnificent. It is 
almost five years since Edinburgh has looked on that face. 
Certainly it has not grown younger in the interval. There 
is another shade of white in the thin, ashen-gray hair and 
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perhaps a more ashen hue on the cheek, a darker circle be- 
neath the eye, sharper lines here and there. But the eye is 
just as luminous and deep-glowing, the mouth not less firm 
and a whit sterner, the effect of immense vigour and un- 
quenchable energy just as tremendous— there is no other 
word for it—as in earlier days. He is moved by the over- 
whelming outburst of these thousands and tens of thousands 
of friends about him. He bows and bows again. From the 
station it is impossible to see the face, but I have seen it 
often under similar circumstances and I know very well how 
those almost stern features are softening to the touch of that 
affectionate welcome. The cheers seem as if they would 
never stop. As the carriage recedes a fresh burst from some 
more distant point comes back to us, nor does the throng 
disperse all at once. Driving along the same route a few 
minutes later I came in for the ground-swell of the storm 
that had spent its force. Knots of people were talking it 
over; the younger people were renewing the cheers. The 
balconies of the Liberal Club were still garnished with ladies. 
The police kept their station. Far out on the road to Dal- 
meny these guardians of order were to be met; like thrifty 
Scots as they were, the white gloves donned for the occasion 
already taken off and carefully tucked into their belts. Not 
the least interesting things to be seen were the modest dec- 
orations, the toy flags, even rugs and bedquilts hanging 
from the windows of the cottages of one or two hamlets on 
the road. One thatched hut had a fringe of flowers all along 
the edges of the roof. ‘ Was that done for the Prince of 
Wales?” I asked the coachman, the Prince’s visit to Dalmeny 
having ended only two days ago. “Ob no, sir,” he answered ; 
“they had flowers for the Prince and Princess but these are 
quite fresh.’ Which it might have pleased Mr. Gladstone 
to know. He knows well enough, for that matter, that 
among his staunchest friends in all this country are those 
poorer classes whose welfare he has long sought to promote, 
and to whom he is now offering the franchise which the 
Lords are striving to withhold from them. 
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fue 
A DRIVE FROM DALMENY AND A MUNICIPAL RECEPTION. 


[Datweny Parg, September 1, 1884.] 


Mr. Gladstone was to make his first speech to his constitu- 
ents of Midlothian on Saturday, August 30, at five o’clock in 
the afternoon, and to start from Dalmeny at half-past three. 
The orators of America may be interested to know that he 
spent the morning—after getting through the little official 
work that had to be done—in reading a novel. There had 
been a rumour that he was behindhand in his preparations. 
Be that as it may, he had thoroughly considered what he 
should say by the time breakfast was over, and thencefor- 
ward devoted himself to the complete relaxation of his mind 
till the moment to speak came. He might well have found 
something to occupy him in the beauty of the scene and the 
preparations for the start. The faultlessly turned-out equi- 
pages which were to take the house-party at Dalmeny into 
Edinburgh drove on to the hard gravel carriage-sweep a few 
minutes before the half-hour. There were two open carriages- 
and-four with postilions and outriders,a landau and pair, a 
brake, and a Victoria. Staying at Dalmeny are one or two 
young men whose authority in such matters is very complete. 
They agree that there is not much the matter with this dis- 
play, and when a young Englishman of the superior classes 
uses that phrase it may be understood as embodying the 
highest form of eulogy. Altogether, the front of Dalmeny 
at the moment was a scene of brilliant animation near by, 
and of perfect loveliness as the eye looked farther afield over 
lawn, hedge, and shrubbery, past clumps of venerable trees, 
through a glade of oaks whose foliage almost overhangs the 
blue waters of the Forth, then pauses an instant on the great 
island in mid-channel, and rests contentedly on the noble 


hills of Fifeshire which inclose the northern shore of this 
admirable stretch of sea. 
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The start for the seven miles’ drive into Edinburgh was 
punctual. From the door of the house to the lodge the dis- 
tance is two miles. It is one of the charms of Dalmeny Park 
that nature has not been turned out of it. There are delight- 
ful parks where every blade of grass looks as if it had been 
combed early that morning, and pomatumed, and every tree 
planted on a plan; as if the water in the lakes came through 
an aqueduct, and the very deer are domestic. Dalmeny with 
its 2500 acres is an example of the other method of treat- 
ment. Enough has been done but not too much. The nat- 
ural forest comes close up to the house on two sides. It 
abounds in steep hills. From the top of any one of them 
which you climb you have enchanting views of a varied land- 
scape glowing with delicate colour and soft tints. The long 
undulating avenue passes for most of the distance through 
dense woodland, but ever and anon the woodland breaks into 
spreading acres of corn, broad spaces of turf, and broader 
grazing fields. Wherever the forest opens there is a fresh 
surprise for you. At one turn the house you have just left 
reappears, the gray stone and stiff pinnacles of semi-Tudor 
fabric standing well out against the dark green of sycamore 
and fir. The castle of Barnbougle, rebuilt by Lord Rosebery 
in a curiously effective simplicity of style which will be more 
effective still when time shall have stained and darkened the 
freshness of the new stone, rises from a point of land reach- 
ing so far into the Forth that the rush of the tide from the 
North German Ocean washes two flanks of this once ancient 
and feudal keep. The union-jack floats from the tower. Ships 
are passing ; the opposite shores two miles away are enliv- 
ened by villages, and here and there a massive country man- 
sion is visible on the hillside; the more distant smoke and 
possibly the masts of Granton may come in view as you drive, 
and the next minute you are deep again in a labyrinth of 
branches that brush your hat for you the wrong way. Mr. 
Gladstone’s admiration for this park is known. He has often 
been Lord Rosebery’s guest at Dalmeny; nay, he has left his 
mark on the place where a little railing incloses a stump, level 
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with the ground, bearing the pathetic inscription, “ W. E. 
Gladstone cut me down, April 3, 1880.” 

The day was not quite all one could wish; there were only 
fitful gleams of sunshine, and once or twice the rain came 
down,—rain of that quiet sort which goes by the name of a 
Scotch mist. Before we were out of the park the sky had 
cleared, and the weather, though it could hardly be called fine, 
gave no more trouble. The popular greeting to Mr. Gladstone 
began at the very gates which open on the Queensferry road 
to Edinburgh. 

Here were little groups of people on foot and in vehicles 
who had come thus far—it is five miles from Edinburgh—to 
be the first to greet Mr. Gladstone; or, possibly enough, they 
came from the country side. There they were, at any rate; 
and they raised the first cheer we heard, women adding their 
cries to the men’s. One wagonette held two detectives and 
there were half a dozen conveyances filled with reporters. 
All these fell into the rear of the procession and followed to 
Edinburgh. Along these five miles of road there are few Vis- 
ible houses. Great fields of yellow wheat and oats border 
it, intermingled with park and forest. There is a village or 
two but, on the whole, the spectators must have travelled 
some distance. They increase in number as we-drive on. 
Carriages are drawn up along the roadside and try to cut in. 
This sort of zeal is strictly repressed by the detectives and 
the intruders are forced to stay where they are or take up 
places far behind. Men on bicycles appear as if out of the 
ground and go skimming past with as much freedom of move- 
ment as the birds. Presently, as we approach Blackhall, the 
chief hamlet we pass, men are to be seen running along by 
the side of the carriages in front. The detectives look anx- 
ious. Not a uniformed policeman is yet visible and the de- 
tectives in their four-wheeled, one-horsed wagonette are pow- 
erless to interfere with this sort of thing, mischievous as it 
might prove to be. Just in the outskirts of Blackhall one 
perfervid Scot, a heavily built, well-to-do sort of man, sud- 
denly abandons his wife and child, rushes after Mr. Glad- _ 
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stone’s carriage, puts his hand on the panel, and keeps his 
place for a hundred yards. He means no harm but it is a 
relief to everybody when six well mounted policemen ap- 
pear. One of them rides ahead, two on either side of Mr. 
Gladstone, one in the rear. As on Wednesday, the hum- 
blest people were among the most enthusiastic. The chil- 
dren had taken up the parable of the parents and lifted their 
little voices in welcome ; a baby in arms was waving a hand- 
kerchief with the best strength of its fat little arms and a 
broad smile on its rosy face. Flags hung from some houses, 
a few banners with inscriptions are on the outer walls, but 
there was not much basis for decoration till the close-built 
streets of Edinburgh were reached, nor very much to attract 
attention even there, except the Liberal Club which kept on 
its smart dress of Wednesday and filled its balconies with 
the few members and their wives who were not at the 
meeting. 

The crowds in the streets of Edinburgh were great, but I 
thought not so great as I remembered them in 1879. Such 
comparisons are really idle because the circumstances are 
different and no such piece of history as that of 1879 could 
by any possibility repeat itself. There is quite enough in 
the appearance of the multitudes of to-day to wonder at. 
There is cheering at every step as the carriages whirl past. 
Lord Rosebery has no idea of moderating the pace to grat- 
ify the curiosity of those who stand there to gaze, and the 
pace is something like ten miles an hour. To the disap- 
pointment of many spectators waiting in Princes Street, 
the procession turned off into Lothian Road and made for 
the Council Chamber by Castle Terrace, High Street, and 
George IV Bridge. Barricades had been put up and the 
middle of the street was kept clear. Police everywhere, and 
not much for them to do. From the windows of the grim, 
not to say grimy, houses of High Street, countless people 
looked down, in every stage of unwashed raggedness. This 
quarter of the Old Town is interesting, but squalid. Dirt, 
however, does not depress the spirits of the populace, and 
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a pillow-case in holes produces quite as much effect, when 
waved with energy from a sixth-story garret window, as if it 
were a lace pocket-handkerchief. Lord Rosebery came in 
for his share of the popular greeting. His name was to be 
heard every moment above the din, but he chose to hear 
nothing and to assume that all this enthusiasm was aimed 
at Mr. Gladstone, and sat motionless on the front seat, his 
hat solidly planted on his forehead, with the air of an inter- 
ested spectator. 

This council chamber expedition, being only a prelude to 
the chief business of the day, was briefly despatched. Mr. 
Gladstone and the whole party descended with agility, 
marched across the courtyard of the building as rapidly as 
dignity would permit, mounted to the first story, tarried a 
moment in the room of Lord Provost Harrison who received 
his guests with his usual smiling face, made their way into 
the Council Chamber, sat down amid a company of scarlet- 
robed bailies, listened to an address of welcome to Edin- 
burgh, not too long, and then Mr. Gladstone made his reply 
in that tone of easy conversation which one so often hears 
from him in the House of Commons. The colloquial tone 
deepens now and then as he touches some topic which stirs 
him, and he is never long without doing that. He was not 
to talk politics but he adroitly connected the Franchise Bill 
with the history of Edinburgh as one of the Scotch cities 
which had profited by the Reform Act of 1832. He talked 
of her university, of her ancient fame, of her share in the 
history of Scotland, “ much of whose destiny has been deter- 
mined in other days within her walls” ; and he pronounced 
such a eulogy on Edinburgh and Scotland together as sent 
every Scotsman’s blood rushing along his veins. Then, with 
scant ceremony of leave-taking, for the hour of the great 
meeting was already at hand, off he went; the carriages 
were again filled, raced down the hill we had just climbed, 
and up the same hill farther to the south by Lower Castle 
Terrace to the Grassmarket, and reached the Corn Exchange, 
where the speech of the day was to be made. Here, outside, 
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the greatest throng of the day was collected behind barriers 
of solid timber cuarded by policemen not less solid, and the 
lofty walls that flank the street called Grassmarket echoed 
again with Scottish shouts as the crowd caught sight of the 
uncovered gray head of the Prime Minister, aS every 
dweller in Midlothian delights to describe as “our Member.” 
It was quarter past five. Within the long, low building 
was to be heard plainly enough the murmur ‘and movement 
of the great audience, most of whom for the last two hours 
had been in their places, waiting more or less patiently for 
the arrival of the hour and the man. 


mT: 
A SHORT STUDY OF MR. GLADSTONE’S ORATORY. 


[Datmeny Park, September 8, 1884.] 


Descending from his carriage amid the shouts of the 
friendly mob in the Grassmarket, Mr. Gladstone walked rap- 
idly (I hardly ever saw him walk slowly) up the passage and 
into the Corn Exchange. The long waiting audience inside 
had heard the roars without, and Scot answered unto Scot 
with that steady cheer which expresses so well the business- 
like determination of this people to make their approval un- 
derstood. The whole party passed into a large anteroom 
where half the notabilities of Scotland were waiting to re- 
ceive their leader. An address or two was presented in 
dumb show. It is not possible for the Prime Minister to 
stir anywhere out of doors without having an address fired 
off at him. His present collection of these interesting but 
perhaps monotonous tributes numbers, I believe, over four 
hundred. Then at last the Member for Midlothian passed 
into the presence of his constituents. 

His constituents—not all, but about half—had gathered 
themselves together in a building devoted on ordinary days 
to transactions in cereals. They had spent the afternoon in 
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this cheerful spot and prepared their minds for the coming 
speech by a season of patient and, for aught I know, prayer- 
ful meditation. No doubt in the days of John Knox some 
minister would have “improved” this interval by some ex- 
ercise of a religious kind; but whether any such function 
was performed on this occasion I forgot to ask. There are 
plenty of political reminiscences in connection with this 
market- place. Lord Beaconsfield made one of his best- 
known speeches here. Lord Salisbury’s voice has been 
heard from the same platform on which Mr. Gladstone is to 
stand in a moment, and Mr. Gladstone himself delivered here 
in 1879 a speech of an hour and a half on finance. It is not 
a fine building; no degree of patriotism would enable Scots- 
men of taste to describe it as otherwise than contemptible if 
considered as a public hall. It was not built for oratorical 
purposes. It has no dignity of proportion nor any struct- 
ural features or scheme of ornamentation which can possibly 
be called architectural. An oblong, low, glass-roofed shed 
whose one merit is its capacity of holding 5000 people—that 
is the Corn Exchange of Edinburgh. The energetic com- 
mittee who have these meetings in charge, and who have 
wrought miracles, have done their best to hide the bare- 
ness of walls and roof and to coax their guest into the con- 
viction that this is not a railway station nor a warehouse. 
Draperies, flowers, evergreens, shields of strange device and 
every variety of legend, and a liberal use of colour are the 
chief decorative features. A high broad platform runs across 
the whole of one end, there are galleries on the other three 
sides, which may or may not have been improvised for the 
occasion, and all the disposition of aisles, entrances, and exits 
is convenient. 

None of all this does any human being observe as we en- 
ter. The only thing it is possible to be aware of is the mul- 
titude of other human beings on their feet, on the benches, 
waving hats and handkerchiefs and sticks and umbrellas, and 
cheering steadily. The occupants of the platform, hundreds 
in number, half of them ladies, stand up to receive Mr. Glad- 
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stone. The whole audience cheers him before he is seen, 
cheers him more loudly still as they get their first glimpse 
of him, and the cheers grow in volume and intensity as he 
and his party make their way along a well-guarded passage, 
up a flight of steps, along the front of the platform, and so 
to the seats they are to occupy. Mr. Gladstone is not made 
of stone and this greeting touches him; there is a tremulous 
movement of the lines of his mouth to be seen if you look 
for it. Mrs. Gladstone may have heard her name proposed 
in hoarse tones from the centre of the throng as an incentive 
to fresh outbursts. The staunchest Tory could not but feel 
the genuineness of all this enthusiasm. The loyalty of Mid- 
lothian to Mr. Gladstone, so often questioned in recent years, 
is not likely to be doubted again so far as it depends on the 
purely popular voice. I say nothing of electoral prospects 
—it is too soon to discuss them. It would not be easy to 
believe that any chill of dissatisfaction—and dissatisfaction 
there probably is with parts of Mr. Gladstone’s policy— 
would not dissolve in this fervent heat. But taunts about 
the probability of a hostile reception must come to an end 
in presence of the events of this week. 

Silence obtained, Mr. Gladstone, after a word or two from 
Mr. Cowan, began his speech. The subject-matter and sub- 
stance of this and his other addresses I will try to deal with 
in a final letter. For present purposes I may as well drop 
at this point the historical method and disregard the order 
of time, with a view to saying once for all what has to be 
said about Mr. Gladstone’s oratory as a whole during this 
present visit. The first sound of his voice was listened for 
with something like anxiety. Is it possible that after five 
years that wonderful organ should be still in its full per- 
fection of flexible strength? ‘The curious in such details 
may note that a bottle of yellow fluid, from which a tum- 
bler has been half-filled, stands on the table. The yellow 
fluid is ege-flip, gently compounded of the yolk of two or 
three eggs and two glasses of sherry. This is to keep 
throat and voice in order, and before the orator has made 
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an end he has sipped a tumbler full. But the first note of 
the voice and the first half-dozen sentences of the first day 
were reassuring. There is no longer any fear that Mr. 
Gladstone may be overtaxing his energies. His friends say 
that he himself can take an accurate measure of his capaci- 
ties and of the precise demands a particular hall and audi- 
ence will make upon them. He feels, as the rest of us feel, 
that the voice is all right. Yet he does not once try its full 
compass. This speech is didactic, expository, argumenta- 
tive, anything you like but passionate or pathetic, and you 
never know the full resources of this all but unequalled 
voice till you have heard it used in anger, in pity, in ridicule 
—above all, in one of those appeals to principle and to re- 
ligious conviction which so often close some of his greatest 
speeches. 

A stranger hearing Mr. Gladstone on Saturday for the 
first and only time might go away with a certain sense of 
incompleteness in his experience. He would have heard a 
speech which nobody else could have made, but he would 
by no means have heard the orator at his best. What I 
have said about the little call he made on his voice may be 
applied to the speech itself. He has not asked himself to 
do all he can. It is a speech with a definite purpose, and 
he has sacrificed everything else to the one great end of im- 
pressing on the country the vital importance of the Fran- 
chise Bill, and on the Lords the advisability of yielding 
without force to the will of the people. But let the stran- 
ger come again on Monday. The place is the same, the 
scene is the same, the same orator stands on the same plat- 
form. But he 1s no longer in the same mood of sweet rea- 
sonableness and nothing else. The very face has changed. 
On Saturday it wore a look of resolute placidity. On Mon- 
day the features are allowed their natural play, and if you 
sit near enough to look into those onyx-hued eyes you will 
vainly try to sound their varying depths. Anybody who 
has seen Mr. Gladstone often will discover that for this sec- 
ond address he feels himself—to use again his own expres- 
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sion—unmuzzled. There is no longer the dread of rousing 
popular passion against an institution which, in his heart of 
hearts, the Prime Minister is more anxious to support than 
to assail. The inexorable necessity of caution weighs him 
down no longer. He approaches this new task with a buoy- 
ant delight in the easy triumph he is about to win. The 
five years have rolled off his brow. Erect, elastic, exultant, 
he can hardly wait till the five thousand in front have done 
cheering — indeed, but for his obvious impatience to begin 
they might be cheering till now. In the first sentence on 
Monday you really hear his voice for the first time. No 
trace of fatigue from the prolonged effort of Saturday. 
None of the hardness of tone which was to be heard then. 
The compass, range, and quality of it are all better. 

His task now is to retort upon his opponents the charges 
they have been heaping up against him. For five years the 
Tories have gone about insisting with vague but emphatic 
assertion and reassertion that the Prime Minister had falsi- 
fied the pledges which Mr. Gladstone had given in the first 
Midlothian speeches. Three-fourths of his speech on Mon- 
day are one triumphant cry, “Prove it!” or rather, “ You 
have tried to prove it; you have had the text, you have 
piled accusation upon accusation, you have had years to get 
up your case. I challenge you to put your finger on one 
count of this long indictment which you have supported by 
one syllable of evidence.” He goes over the record. He 
reviews the situation. He passes from topic to topic, per- 
haps too rapidly, perhaps with a too comprehensive ambi- 
tion, and with too much eagerness to survey in one single 
statement the whole course of his administration, and to 
condense into this hour and a half a complete epitome of all 
he said in a week-in 1879, and all that his enemies have said 
in five years since, and to set in a halo of light all the con- 
tradictions and the inventions of his critics, and the perfect 
and absolute harmony between his own pledges and the 
accomplished facts of his subsequent career. But what a 
scope such a programme gives him! How he revels in it, 
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how he heaps irony upon sarcasm, and how his defence rises 
to white heat, and the steel you thought he was shaping 
into a shield suddenly flashes before you a two-edged sword 
and cleaves asunder the foe in one blinding stroke. 

Yes, this indeed is oratory, and in the two hours less ten 
minutes during which it lasts you may find examples of 
nearly every charm which it is possible for an orator to 
work upon his hearers. The effect he produces does not 
owe much to gesture. There is gesture, but it often lacks 
expressiveness. The arms are used pretty constantly but 
the same movement of the same muscles is made to signify, 
or meant to signify, very different things. It wants what 
on the French stage is called largeness or amplitude, and it 
is sometimes violent, sometimes deficient in the grace and 
suayity which the admirable smoothness of voice leads you 
to expect. The shoulders rise and fall at times abruptly, 
and at such moments the voice sometimes loses its purity, 
and harsh notes are heard. The rather frequent passage of 
the right forefinger across the lips, and the curious touch of 
the thumb on a particular spot at the summit of the broad 
arch of the forehead, are peculiarities which I mention for 
the sake of fidelity. So of the quick bending and straight- 
ening of the knees. If there be any blemishes of this sort 
you will hardly observe them unless after long familiarity 
with the speaker. It is the face which will rivet your gaze; 
the play of features, alike flexible and powerful, and the 
ever -restless, far-searching glance. Never was such a tell- 
tale countenance. Expression after expression sweeps across 
it, the thought pictures itself to you almost before it is ut- 
tered. Nor do the little blemishes really matter. What 
matters, what impresses you, and what ‘you will carry away 
with you as a permanent memory, is above all other things 
the nobleness of presence, the dignity, the sincerity which 
are visible to the eyes of the most careless spectator, and 
which fill the hall with their influence. 

I have been asked often enough by my own countrymen 
if any American was like Mr. Gladstone. I know of none, 
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nor of any European. In appearance the late Mr. Daniel 
Webster was slightly, very slightly, like Mr. Gladstone, but 
the massive features and form had an addition of robustness 
of which in Mr. Gladstone there is none. I once saw and 
heard Webster in Worcester, when he spoke from the step 
to the gate leading into the front door-yard of the late Gov- 
ernor Lincoln of Massachusetts, beneath a lantern the rays 
from which fell straight on his face. He almost exactly 
realised what Emerson had in mind when he said that if 
Webster were first revealed to him by a flash of lightning, 
he should not be sure whether an angel or a demon were 
standing before him. Well, it is no compliment to Mr. 
Gladstone to say that nobody would take him for a demon, 
beneath a flash of lightning or otherwise. But Webster 
was of the earth. Mr. Gladstone has a light on his face 
that seems to come from the upper air. Webster was a 
speaker of extraordinary powers of mind. As Theodore 
Parker said of him, he could state a case better than any 
man in America. He was occasionally an orator. It is but 
seldom that Mr. Gladstone is not. I should like to draw a 
much more minute comparison between Mr. Gladstone and 
Wendell Phillips, for it would, I think, be much more illus- 
trative, though I should begin by saying that neither Mr. 
Gladstone nor anybody else had that Apollo-like beauty of 
presence, or that voice of gold, or that genius for conciliat- 
ing or controlling a hostile audience, which were among 
Phillips’s many incomparable gifts. But I cannot do that. 
I have heard Castelar address 6000 Spaniards at Price’s Cir- 
cus in Madrid in his all too copious Castilian; supple, sym- 
pathetic, sinuous, and orator to the tips of his fingers. I 
have heard Bismarck, when in the white uniform of the 
cuirassiers of whom he was major, and booted to the knee, 
he gave his orders with military directness to the Parlia- 
ment of Prussia. I heard Gambetta in a critical moment 
of his life, when in 1877 he closed a four days’ debate in the 
Chamber at Versailles with what I think the greatest single 
effort of oratory I ever listened to in Europe,—and he, too, 
I.—26 
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had a great deal in common with Mr. Gladstone. Both had 
the same miraculous suppleness of mind and inexhaustible 
abundance of various diction. Mr. Bright, the one English- 
man living whose greatest speeches might be profitably 
studied side by side with Mr. Gladstone’s, would be more 
profitable for contrast than for comparison. The lucid flow 
of Mr. Bright’s simply constructed sentences, always direct, 
always the best word in the best place, always effective out 
of all proportion to any machinery of rhetoric evident to 
the eye scanning them in print—nothing could be more un- 
like the method of Mr. Gladstone, and nothing could be 
more instructive than a full statement of the secret of each. 
But on the whole, not much is to be gained by these brief 
reminiscences of great contemporaries, for the most part so 
essentially unlike Mr. Gladstone, and it is time to get back 
to the matter in hand, and, above all, time to have done 
with it. 

What needs to be added for the information of the dis- 
tant reader is this: that, with very rare exceptions, Mr. 
Gladstone is only to be seen at his very best in the House 
of Commons. He is not by natural gifts or character, and 
not pre-eminently by habit or practice, a platform orator. 
The stump is not his true pedestal. In these later years 
this is truer than ever, and it remains true in spite of his 
three excellent discourses here in Edinburgh before vast au- 
diences. He can, when he chooses, be brief, but he prefers 
to be abundant. A Scotch audience gives him extraordi- 
nary advantages and assistance. They are apprehensive 
and responsive, quick to perceive and eager to applaud be- 
yond any English audience whatever outside of the House 
of Commons, unless Birmingham, whose people are the pu- 
pils of Mr. Bright, be the one exception. And, like every 
true orator of his stamp, Mr. Gladstone is largely dependent 
on his audience. Midlothian realises his own description 
and gives him back in vapour (with incense mingled) what 
he pours on them in a flood. And yet he is not at his 
best, —not so good as when he persuaded an astonished 
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House of Commons in 1882 to pass censure by a majority 
of 180 on the Upper Chamber; not so good as when he 
coerced himself and put violence on every prepossession and 
sympathy of nature and his lifelong ecclesiastical passions, 
to entreat an intolerant majority to do bare justice to their 
atheistic and hated colleague from Northampton. 
Admirable as he has been in these three speeches, he has 
not once risen to his very highest level in any one of them. 
It is enough to say that, as a whole, they are speeches which 
nobody else would have attempted to make. I should com- 
mend that of Monday to any student of Mr. Gladstone as an 
excellent specimen of his most discursive style. It is idle to 
go on describing it. There is the speech. Read that. And 
as you read it try to imagine yourself one of an audience 
where almost every upturned face bears the stamp of intelli- 
gence, and where—although Tories are mixed with Liber- 
als—almost every heart is for the moment beating with 
deep enthusiasm for the speaker. Imagine the orator sur- 
rounded on the platform by almost everything that is most 
distinguished in Scotland: the flower of her peerage, the 
best of her politicians, the ornaments of her bar, the greater 
ornaments of her best society; all that Edinburgh and the 
country far round Edinburgh has to boast of in beauty and 
accomplishment and character. Listen to these cheers; lis- 
ten to the murmur of kindled sympathies, often so much 
more telling than cheers; give yourself up for the hour, as 
they do, to the enchantment of this irresistible eloquence ; 
this force of conviction ; this tremendous energy of purpose 
and passion. You may get some faint impression of the 
scene, you may yield to the spell even of the printed phrase, 
and thrill to the touch of the spirit which audience and ora- 
tor have in common. But you will deceive yourself if you 
think you have any real conception of Mr. Gladstone’s genius 
till you sit beneath him or beside him, till that voice speaks to 
you, till you look into the face of the orator, till you feel the 
influence of a personality as persuasive as it is powerful; till, 
in one word, you are in his presence and subject to his sway. 
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TY: 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS.—LORD ROSEBERY. 


[Datmeny Park, September 3, 1884.] 


When Mr. Gladstone had finished his first speech in the 
Corn Exchange of Edinburgh ard sat down, two things oc- 
curred. The newspapers in these circumstances always tell 
you that the right honourable gentleman resumed his seat 
amid loud and prolonged cheering; which is perfectly true. 
The applause was of a less frantic kind on Saturday than I 


have known it to be on more exciting occasions, but it last- 


ed for a minute or two, and there was a ring of cordiality 
about it, due in part to the liking of the people for Mr. Glad- 
stone himself; in part, no doubt, to the fact that they really 
do care more about the Franchise Bill, to which he had de- 
voted his whole address, than about any other question but 
one. The strength and suddenness of the applause which 
broke out all over the hall whenever during this hour and 
forty minutes Mr. Gladstone uttered a word of remonstrance 
or warning to the Lords, showed that their anger with the 
Tory majority of the Peers was at least as hot as their en- 
thusiasm for the Franchise Bill. Of this, let us hope, Mr. 
Gladstone took note, but it never, or hardly ever, induced 
him to depart from the limit of strict reserve he had im- 
posed on himself with reference to this side of the agitation 
pervading the country. 

Had he but chosen to put himself at the head of that great 
majority of his followers who are keen for a contest with 
Lord Salisbury’s forces, the story I should have had to tell 
would be a very different one. As I sat and looked into 
the faces of the five thousand on Saturday, and saw the re- 
flection of the orator’s words in this multitudinous mirror, I 
thought I detected at many moments an unsatisfied expecta- 
tion of something that did not come. Mr. Gladstone had 
only to utter a word that should have sounded like a word of 
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doom to the Upper House, and the audience would have ris- 
en at him. Very early in his speech he chilled these heated 
hopes and, with a gravity that came near to being sternness, 
told his constituents that he did not conceive it to be the 
duty of a Minister of the Crown to lead an agitation having 
for its object an organic change in the Constitution of the 
realm. Yet, whenever a sentence was heard that seemed to 
embody a menace, or to hint at the possibility of peril to the 
Lords should they persevere beyond a certain point, the house 
welcomed it so warmly as to leave one in doubt whether, 
after all, they were not convinced that Mr. Gladstone foresaw 
a duty that might ultimately be laid on him. They gave him, 
at any rate, the benefit of the doubt, and if they were cha- 
grined by what they thought his too great caution they 
smothered it in cheers. 

The second incident was the contest between the audience 
and Lord Rosebery. The cheering for Mr. Gladstone never 
quite came to a natural end, but while the hall still resound- 
ed with applause the cheers were mingled with many cries, 
and presently hundreds of men were on their feet and shout- 
ing Rosebery with such energy—and it was much—as they 
had left. But Lord Rosebery sat still, hardening his heart to 
the appeals that poured in on him. Not a line in his face 
betokened a spirit of concession; he looked exactly as if he 
were the only man in the Corn Exchange who had missed 
the meaning of the audience, or had resolved they should be 
balked. The chairman, and then two other gentlemen on 
whom devolved certain routine duties, went through them 
with brevity. A resolution of thanks to the speaker—with- 
out which-no meeting in this country is ever disselved—was 
duly adopted, or declared adopted, for by this time the tumult 
was such that these proceedings passed in something very like 
dumb show. Then the roar grew louder, the cries redoubled, 
it was obvious to everybody that the audience would not be 
denied, and Lord Rosebery, still with an expression on his 
face of anything but delight with this demand, rose. The 
house rose with him. You saw men everywhere fairly spring 
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to their feet, and blended with their joy in greeting Lord 
Rosebery was a note of triumph at having forced him to 
speak when he had clearly made up his mind to be silent. 

The terms on which Lord Rosebery stands with his Scot- 
tish audiences are of the most singular kind. This is far 
from being the first time I have heard him speak in Edin- 
burgh, or seen him surrounded by his admirers. Certainly he 
has not earned their homage by flattery. Plain speaking 
and high thinking are the usual characteristics of his oratory, 
but there is a secret deeper than that,—the deep sympathy 
he has with those about him, and not only has, but conveys 
to them. He identifies himself with his hearers, and his 
hearers with him. As he speaks, his thoughts and feelings 
are on a level with those before him. He begins as nobody 
else in this country does: “‘ My friends and neighbours”; and 
I am not sure that the phrase he used three days later—of 
which in its order—was not even more significant. As for 
this present speech it is, as you have seen, one he had fully 
determined not to make and it was made with no forethought 
or preparation of any kind. He explained, and perhaps was 
not sorry to explain, that he meant to hold aloof from this 
and the other meetings of this series. Lord Salisbury had 
called him the patron of Midlothian. It was time, he de- 
clared, to put an end to this nonsense, and let better men 
take the chair. This expression of praiseworthy modesty 
was rather spoiled, to be sure, by Midlothian itself. Midlo- 
thian on all three occasions contrived to make it understood 
that whoever might be chairman, or whatever might be the 
programme, it regarded no meeting as complete till it had 
wrung some sort of a speech from Lord Rosebery. 

What they got from him now was a declaration about the 
House of Lords which may give Lord Salisbury something to 
think of. With a reference (capable of more than one inter- 
pretation) to the conservative moderation of Mr. Gladstone 
as perhaps greater than he himself could have adopted, Lord 
Rosebery went on to say that the contest—the contest on 
which “we” have entered—is not a contest between the 
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House of Lords and the House of Commons, not a contest be- 
tween the Government and the House of Lords; “it is a con- 
test between the great mass of the nation that inhabits these 
islands and the majority of fifty-nine peers, and that, I 
warned them before that division was taken, was no weapon 
to use in a struggle with the people of this country.” That 
sentence defined Lord Rosebery’s attitude on this question, 
and we shall presently hear him define it with still more 
courageous precision before 15,000 working men at the Wa- 
verley Market. For the rest, this brief speech, thought out 
as it proceeded, touched two or three distinct keys, ranging 
from the humour of the first sentences in which resentment 
and recognition were oddly blended, to the firm statement of 
his own position, and winding up with a tribute to Mr. Glad- 
stone in which each word fell readily into its place and the 
phrases of elaborate eulogy came forth as finished as if mid- 
night oil had been burnt over them. 

It was nearly eight o’clock when the proceedings ended. 
A great portion of those present had been in their places 
four or five hours, but they strictly obeyed the request of the 
chairman and kept them for some minutes longer while Mr. 
Gladstone and the Dalmeny party made their way off the plat- 
form and through the long, intricate passage kept open for 
them (hemmed in but not surrounded, as Mr. Gladstone might 
explain), which led to the doorway. The Scot is to be ad- 
mired almost as much for his docility and considerateness 
amid all this excitement as for the energy of his enthusiasm— 
the more so as the people inside were longing to join those 
outside in saying good-bye. The departure was a more pict- 
uresque business than the arrival. Evening had long since 
fallen, and the stars looked down into the street between the 
tall, ugly houses. Lamps were blazing on the pavement, can- 
dles lighted dimly the uppermost windows of every dwelling, 
the throng seemed almost menacing in the sombre spaces, 
and the reverberations of the cheering came back to us out 
of dark courts and closes, darker with the half invisible 
crowds that swarmed inside. 
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The Grassmarket is not the most attractive or striking 
part of Edinburgh, but wherever you find yourself in this 
strange old town you are surrounded by sights not else- 
where to be seen, and by puzzling contrasts of Rembrandt- 
like light and shade, gloom deepening into the sheer black- 
ness of receding streets, and the flare of gas falling on human 
faces with a ghastly radiance. “There was light enough to 
show Mr. Gladstone to the people as he stepped out from 
under the canopy at the entrance, and all at once the con- 
fused murmur of a restless multitude swelled into a roar of 
welcome. He got into the carriage, and for one moment 
stood erect with his head bent to the company about him. 
The horses were too fresh and too much excited by the 
noise—to which, nevertheless, they ought to be well used— 
to make this upright posture agreeable, and Mr. Gladstone 
sat down as the others joined him and they were driving 
quickly down the street before everybody was aware they 
had appeared. Down the steep hill, under the arched bridge, 
racing past Castle Terrace beneath the solid shadow of the 
huge rock and out again into the air and light, then plung- 
ing once more into the narrow lane bordered by masses of 
men who had been waiting in Lothian Road, and so on by 
the Caledonian Station and the Liberal Club into Queens- 
ferry Street and away out on the road to Dalmeny, the five 
carriages swept on in close order, policemen riding in front 
and on either side and in the rear; a wave of cheers follow- 
ing. It was long before all sights and sounds of farewell 
salutation were left behind. Craigleith had a word to say, 
and Blackhall, which looks as if it usually put out its candles 
at seven, had put them in the window with a sincere inten- 
tion of illuminating the village. As we passed the last 
house the escort of police wheeled aside, and the carriages 
drove on without any further protection or any further sign 
of greeting till at half-past eight the lights of Dalmeny and 
an open door became visible. 
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VT 
THE GREAT MEETING IN WAVERLEY MARKET. 
[Datueny Park, September 4, 1884. ] 


It was on Monday, September 1, at six in the afternoon, 
that Mr. Gladstone delivered his second address to his con- 
stituents of Midlothian (the second half of them) in the Corn 
Exchange of Edinburgh. The drive from Dalmeny, the re- 
ception in Edinburgh, the reception and scene in the Corn 
Exchange itself, do not differ materially from those I de- 
scribed in previous letters, and I need not do more than 
note one or two points of difference. The Liberal commit- 
tee, for whose general arrangements no praise can be too 
high, contrived to pack some 500 more people than on Sat- 
urday into the same space; among them delegates from 128 
Scottish Liberal associations. Taught by the experience of 
Saturday, when the heat was great and the air so poisonous 
that, while Mr. Gladstone was speaking, people were seen 
asleep, they had opened more windows and taken off part 
of the roof. The audience, and the orator too, were grate- 
ful for the change. 

The committee did still better in getting the Earl of Stair 
to preside. Two years ago I heard Lord Stair make a speech 
five minutes long, three out of the five being taken up with 
the applause and laughter of his audience. Ever since that, 
I have been hoping to hear him again. On Monday he cer- 
tainly did not exceed five minutes, and there are not many 
speakers to whom a Midlothian audience assembled to hear 
Mr. Gladstone would have listened even thus long in pa- 
tience. But Lord Stair is born for the platform, though he 
has waited till he is near seventy and till the thick hair 
which overhangs his genial, ruddy face is altogether gray, 
before discovering his true vocation in life. The frank man- 
ner and hearty tones of voice and the simplicity and sin- 
cerity of the man win his hearers at once. He had not 
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spoken two sentences before they settled themselves down 
to the enjoyment of a novel and delightful sensation, and, 
for the moment, forgot all about Mr. Gladstone. The secret 
of the success is precisely what Pascal says: You expected 
to hear a mere speech; you are astonished and delighted to 
find yourself listening to a man. Nor could the most prac- 
tised artist in phrases have suited his matter better to the 
people before him. The diction is singularly direct; if it is 
not literary it is forcible; every sentence has a point to it; 
every word is unmistakably the utterance of Lord Stair’s in- 
most convictions and feelings. The straightforwardness is 
admirable all through ; never an arrow misses its mark; ap- 
plause follows every period, and when Lord Stair sits down 
it is amid cries of Go on—and Mr. Gladstone there ready to 
rise. Mr. Gladstone is not the man to miss such a chance. 
His first words are an expression of thanks to Lord Stair 
for his hearty and heart-stirring speech. For the rest, the 
meeting followed its usual course: rapt attention for close 
on two hours to Mr. Gladstone; an irresistible demand for 
something from Lord Rosebery; a reluctant concession; a 
string of pungent sentences from him; and from one amia- 
ble old gentleman an attempt, good-natured, obstinate, and 
totally unsuccessful, to support some motion by a speech of 
which not five words could be heard above the din. 

On Tuesday there is a complete change of scene. The 
Corn Exchange is abandoned. The Liberal committees have 
fulfilled their duties and laid down their wands. The mes- 
sage to the electors and non-electors of Midlothian has been 
delivered. The whole of the original programme has been 
accomplished. But the working men of Edinburgh had con- 
ceived the idea of holding a meeting of their own, with dif- 
ferent aims and on a totally different scale. Mr. Gladstone 
consented to address them. The Waverley Market was se- 
lected, not without much reluctance and resistance from the 
Lord Provost and other authorities of Edinburgh, who well 
remembered the hours of distress and even peril which pent- 
up masses of men had to endure there in 1879. After nego- 
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tiation it was agreed that the number of admissions to the 
meeting should be rigidly limited; that the city architect 
should put up such barriers throughout the interior as he 
thought sufficient to prevent dangerous pressure, and that 
the dispositions for approach and admission and the preser- 
vation of order within and without should be subject to 
police control. On these terms the working men were per- 
mitted to have their meeting. 

I described the Corn Exchange as a shed. The Waverley 
Market is a combination of sheds, covering I have no idea 
how many acres; a parallelogram in shape, the roof a con- 
tinuing series of steep-pitched triangles of iron and glass; 
galleries running round the sides and ends; a platform large 
enough for near a thousand people, all sitting, established in 
the centre of the south side, a sounding board of great di- 
mensions over it. The area railed off, or rather built off, in 
front of the platform for reporters was as large as an ordi- 
nary hall. No covered space could be less fitted for a pub- 
lic meeting; its one merit is its bigness. It will hold at 
least 20,000 people. The limit on Tuesday is 12,000; which 
does not prevent 15,000 from crowding in, with or without 
tickets. There was the usual disorder at the entrances. 
Barricades protected them but the artisan amused himself by 
leaping over these obstacles. The 300 police, though well 
handled, were nowhere in presence of three times 3000 big 
fellows resolved to get in. And so, with all the precau- 
tions, there were ugly rushes and stampedes and people 
poured in wherever they could. But I saw nothing of all 
that and I have more than I can do to describe what I saw, 
distressed as I am by the fear that my readers will not give 
me due credit for my deep desire to be brief. 

No such sights as those of Tuesday have been witnessed 
during this present Midlothian campaign. It is the first 
time Mr. Gladstone has really shown himself in that part 
of Edinburgh where his reception could be most impressive. 
On Saturday and Monday he turned away from Princes 
Street. On Tuesday he drove in state through nearly the 
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whole length of it, spectators filling its countless baiconies 
and windows, filling the sidewalks, disputing the roadway 
with carriages and street-cars, and letting loose the pent-up 
emotions of three days during which they had waited. The 
approaches to the Waverley Market were the most densely 
thronged of all. The police kept a passage open for the 
carriages, and the entrance to the market was reached easily 
enough. Lord Reay, chairman of the meeting, Lord Pro- 
vost Harrison, Mr. James Thom, chairman of the committee 
of arrangements, and Mr. C. H. Yorston, the secretary, were 
there to receive Mr. Gladstone. The patient waiters outside 
had but slender reward for their long attendance. . There 
was hardly a minute’s delay—just long enough to allow all 
the carriages to set down, and then the whole party entered 
the building. 

Nothing could have been better than the device for get- 
ting Mr. Gladstone comfortably into and out of the market. 
In order to do it, the whole of the western gallery and half 
the southern had been kept vacant. This sacrifice of space 
gave Mr. Gladstone a clear road and a clear view of the 
whole meeting, in whose view, and not far above whose 
heads, he walked for two or three hundred yards. Just 
underneath the gallery the floor was bare; beyond and on 
either side it was full. The gas was blazing, twilight still 
gleaming faintly through the glass roof. The glare fell full 
on the faces of full fifteen thousand men, all turning to Mr. 
Gladstone, all cheering. There was a rush toward him 
across the vacant floor; happily he was high above it. To 
say that this mass of people began cheering as they saw 
him, expresses nothing. The air was rent with the explo- 
sion of sound; the glass roof shook; I saw two or- three 
ladies of the party actually put their hands to their ears; in 
the most literal sense of the word the noise was deafening. 
It silenced every other noise; you could not hear what the 
man walking next you in the gallery said. Nor did this 
hurricane blow itself out. During all that long promenade 
it beat pitilessly against the gallery; it was scarcely stilled 
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when Mr. Gladstone vanished for a moment from sight ; it 
burst forth afresh as he emerged once more to the general 
view and took his place on the platform. The faces and un- 
covered heads, near you and far in the distance, were the 
faces of men under such a stress of emotion as you seldom 
see in one, and almost never in many. There were the 
wildest gesticulations of uncontrolled enthusiasm. You can- 
not look into these faces at all without seeing that the vast 
majority are working men of the most genuine kind. 

They have come here to offer their homage to Mr. Glad- 
stone, and the measure of proud devotion they yield him is 
without stint ; the expression of it is as various as the units 
who make up this great assembly ; the sum and immeasura- 
ble accumulation of these individual loyalties such a tribute 
as no English Minister or English Sovereign has often re- 
ceived. As the cheers subside they are taken up again, and 
by the time you are persuaded that the countless thousands 
before you have no voice nor breath left among them they 
are cheering Lord Rosebery as they cheered Mr. Gladstone ; 
cheering as if they simply could not help it,—it is merely 
the readiest safety-valve for the energy of passionate affec- 
tion which their hearts cannot contain. I defy you to sit an 
unmoved spectator of this scene. It is nothing that women 
are crying—among them two or three of that fair company 
on the front seats of the platform, whose lives have been one 
long lesson in restraint and repression of feeling and the 
practice of stringent reserve in every social relation. They 
are crying with the most touching simplicity and openness. 
But look at the veterans of the platform all about; men to 
whom every demonstration of public life is hackneyed ; long 
familiar with the caucus and all the machinery of politics, 
secret and public. They are shaken like reeds by this tem- 
pest. Look at Mr. Gladstone. He has bent to the storm. 

Lord Reay rose to speak. It is a nervous business to face 
such an audience but Lord Reay, though hitherto more used 
to the library and the lecture-room than to great popular 
assemblies, secures the attention of his hearers and holds it 
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to the end of his brief and effective speech. A very difficult 
task extremely well done. Then comes the usual written 
address to Mr. Gladstone of which the meeting firmly de- 
clines to allow one single word to be read. Then Mr. Glad- 
stone rose, and for some further minutes it seemed doubtful 
whether they meant to allow him also to be heard. It is 
curious how an audience, nominally gathered to listen to a 
particular speaker, delights in the continuing sound of its 
own voice. Mr. Gladstone waited till he thought his turn 
had come, but had to begin in competition with some of the 
more remote of his friends. Once again he makes a supreme 
effort to send his voice to the confines of this concourse. It 
is all but impossible to discern the expression of the farthest 
faces or to make sure whether they reflect the thought of 
the speaker—whether, in a word, he is really heard on the 
edges of the crowd. But the greater part certainly hear 
easily at the beginning. It is a marvellous voice; more mar- 
vellous still when you think of the speaker’s seventy-five 
years ; still unequalled in England when at its best, but not 
quite at its best to-day. By the end of ten minutes it has 
grown a little less sonorous than at first; the effort to main- 
tain the tone is obvious but to the end it is made to do its 
duty, and if the freshness and force of the mere voice are 
impaired the undaunted resolution with which it is used is 
all the more admirable. 

He speaks for exactly twenty minutes. Most of this time 
he devotes to a close argument on the Franchise Bill, some 
of it very like what he had said on the same subject the 
Saturday before. The points are made clearly; there is lit- 
tle which goes over the heads of his artisan audience, and 
very little which goes straight to their hearts. It is as if 
the Prime Minister, because he is Prime Minister, disdained 
to use the rhetorical arts of which Mr. Gladstone is master. 
There was hardly a sentence which was addressed to the 
working men because they were working men. There was 
a want, not of sympathy but of the assertion of sympathy. 
Plenty of recognition of the welcome he received; but the 
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return Mr. Gladstone made for it would have been equally 
acceptable to other classes of men. Yet there was nothing 
in the applause this speech elicited to hint at any sense of 
disappointment among those to whom it was delivered. Nei- 
ther in its course nor after its conclusion could you perceive 
any falling off in the ardour of the audience. 

Then came a call for Lord Rosebery and another tumult 
of applause as he left his chair. This is the third of the pres- 
ent series of meetings in Midlothian. The first two were 
strictly political; the audiences agricultural, suburban, and 
urban. This is a meeting of working men, called by work- 
ing men, composed of working men, with little or no regard 
to party. It would be difficult to say in which of the three 
Lord Rosebery’s popularity was greatest; it is, certainly, a 
very striking thing to see him greeted in the same spirit by 
three widely-different classes of people. ‘“ Such a reception.” 
said a great political authority, “is a great political fact.” 
Lord Rosebery’s oratory is also a very considerable fact, 
worth studying at greater leisure than any of us have now. 
As he leans in an attitude of composure on the railing and 
looks about him, you might say he was the one man in this 
whole throng who was insensible to the excitement. With 
near a score of thousands of men proclaiming their devotion 
to him, he preserves his air of disinterested spectator, and 
when he begins to speak it is in a tone as remote as possible 
from the passion of those about him. But you will note two 
things. There is an absolute hush before he speaks, and 
when the voice is heard it is evidently heard to the utter- 
most ends of the building. 

He is addressing such an audience as this for the first time 
but he knows exactly what to do with them. The carrying 
power of his voice is extraordinary ; it rings out and reaches 
into far corners and fills the air, round, resonant, slightly 
hard in the middle register, but one of the most efficient and 
effective organs of speech ever given to a young man of 
thirty-five. He begins with a phrase familiar to Ameri- 
can ears, strange to English or Scotch: “ Fellow-citizens.” I 
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cannot remember to have heard it before. The sentences 
are short, and every sentence has a point. Yet somehow the 
impression is almost conversational and the speaker gets at 
once into relations of familiarity and personal friendship with 
those he is addressing. Nothing could be more odd than to 
see Lord Rosebery resting one elbow on the bar in front of 
him and engaging 15,000 people in easy talk. “ Why do you 
ask our Member for Midlothian to come here?” queries he, 
and straightway a ready-tongued Scot cries back to Mr. Glad- 
stone, “It’s because we like ye.”—“ Well, but if I were you,” 
retorts the speaker, “I would have done just the reverse.” 
Who could resist that? An audience taken into the confi- 
dence of an orator and holdng a parley with him, roaring at 
his jokes, putting cheers for commas to his sentences ; think- 
ing with him, feeling with him—really I do not know wheth- 
er audience or orator be the more astonishing novelty. 

The quaintness of view is what strikes everybody. The 
reverse of the plan which Lord Rosebery says he would have 
adopted is nothing less than to have asked Sir Stafford 
Northcote instead of Mr. Gladstone. Sir Stafford is coming 
to Scotland. “ He will not get fat on what he gets here,” 
observes Lord Rosebery, in an aside audible half a mile away. 
“But if you want to do him good why not ask him to a 
meeting like this, and let him tell you what his version of 
the constitutional crisis may be, and then let him know what 
your version is; and if you will give him this party, and if 
you will ask me to come too, I will bring him here, and will 
tell him, ‘There is the real Conservative party.” That is 
humourous, no doubt, but it is a sample of the political pen- 
etration which the possession of real humour sometimes con- 
fers ona man. The sentence on the House of Lords is graver, 
and of the very gravest significance if you bear in mind that 
the speaker is himself a leading member of that House. The 
Tory majority, he bids them note, is not all the House. “I 
call you to witness, and I think you know, that there are in 
that House not one, nor two, nor a score, but many who will 
be prepared to march with the people,—abreast with the 
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people, certainly, but if necessary in front of the people, in 
this just, this necessary, and, in the highest sense, this truly 
conservative campaign for the maintenance of the rights of 
the nation and of the true balance of the Constitution of 
this country.” A declaration which, in a very possible turn 
of events, may be called momentous. . 

I must pass over much on which I should like to dwell and 
ask you to return with me into the open street again. We 
have been only an hour in the Waverley Market, but there 
is electricity enough in this heated air to convulse not Mid- 
lothian only but Scotland itself. Flash after flash burst out, 
the detonation which followed Mr. Gladstone as he left the 
building was incessant, the fervour fiercer even than when 
he entered. Again he took his way along the gallery, and 
again stood in the doorway, and in the presence of a multi- 
tude certainly more numerous than the one he had just left. 
Again the greeting of twenty or thirty thousand men rang 
in his ears. If they could have got at him I do not know 
what they would not have done—drawn him in triumph 
along Princes Street, I daresay, and left horses and postilions 
and outriders to go home by themselves. But that was not 
to be. The police and the stout timber barricades did their 
duty. Mr. Gladstone, with a brief word of farewell to his 
host who was bound for London, stepped into the carriage, 
and for the last time the procession, which for three days 
Edinburgh has followed and applauded, started homeward. 

And now, at last, we are to have a scene which equals or 
eclipses the most brilliant of those of 1879. It is half-past 
eight ; Princes Street is a mass of Scotsmen. The dozen 
mounted police have all they can do to clear a road at first, 
but, as they hear the tread of the horses and see the gleam of 
carriage lamps in motion, the serried ranks break up of them- 
selves, and before we have reached the Scott Monument the 
pace is quite fast enough for the safety of the crowd. The 
crowd is thinking of anything but its own safety; its one 
object in life is to cheer Mr. Gladstone and everybody who 
is with him,—Mrs. Gladstone, Lady Rosebery, and the rest. 

I.—27 
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The evening is surpassingly beautiful. The full moon rides 
high in the cloudless, pale azure sky. The houses of the 
Old Town, climbing one above another on the swift slope be- 
yond the ravine, their fronts untouched by the moonlight, 
gaze across at the scene with eyes of fire. Every window 
is ablaze. The picturesque irregularity of that steep mass 
breaks in its restless outline against the delicate blue be- 
yond. Steeples and domes rise out of the solid blackness. 
The very chimneys arrange themselves in fantastic groups ; 
so do the flying buttresses, or whatever they are, to the non- 
descript cathedral tower. Far below, the eye falls on the 
Doric colonnades and faultless proportions of that classic 
Edinburgh which Mr. Ruskin wants to pull down. Away 
to the west the Castle, steadfast on its noble base of rock, 
admirable in its battlements and spite of its paltry barracks, 
thrusts its huge bulk into view. Princes Street opens for its 
whole length on the left to the gardens and the glen over 
against which the Old Town rises. Its single row of build- 
ings, all hotels and stores and clubs, is so brilliant with light, 
its sleek shopkeeping prosperity so animated, its windows 
are so full of cheering spectators, that for once it almost 
rivals the incomparably finer and older city to the south. 
And Princes Street tonight has something more to show 
you. As the four carriages advance, the people advance 
too. The crowd is still bent on one single thing: it will not 
let Mr. Gladstone out of its sight. It pours along the road- 
way. So dense is it, so innumerable are people and cars and 
cabs and every sort of vehicle, that there is danger at every 
step, but the danger does not stop them. They surge along 
the pavement; for the five minutes we are in it Princes 
Street is a rushing river of human beings. 

Such was Midlothian’s farewell to Mr. Gladstone. The 
last notes of it did not die away till we were far out on the 
road to Dalmeny. The echoes of it and of the stirring events 
of the week have been heard all over the kingdom. What 
Mr. Gladstone has said and left unsaid, what Midlothian for 
its part has done and means hereafter to do, in honour of its 
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Member, what the political results were to be,—all these are 
matters which nobody interested in the near future of this 
country can afford to neglect. But I imagine that, on this 
last night of his stay at Dalmeny, neither Mr. Gladstone nor 
those with him are troubling themselves about all that. The 
spectacle of the day and evening has done its work; per- 
haps not much is said, but everybody feels that it is a brill- 
lant and impressive ending to a brilliant campaign. 


Va 
THE LIBERAL HEADQUARTERS IN MIDLOTHIAN. 


[Datmeny Park, September 6, 1884.] 


This house has thrice been the headquarters of a Midlo- 
thian campaign ; using campaign in the American sense. It 
is in fact the one great Liberal house of this part of the 
world. Midlothian has proved itself Liberal, but Liberalism 
is by no means the prevailing creed of the landed gentry 
hereabouts. When Mr. Gladstone came here in 1879 to be- 
gin his contest for the county, the Tories laughed in their 
sleeves and in his face. Lord Dalkeith, son and heir to the 
then Duke of Buccleuch, now himself Duke of Buccleuch, 
held the seat, and meant to continue to hold it. The Duke’s 
friends looked upon Mr. Gladstone as a presumptuous in- 
truder, and foretold his failure with absolute confidence. 
The Duke was a magnate whose word there had been none 
to dispute. When it was announced publicly that Mr. Glad- 
stone meant to hold a meeting in Dalkeith itself, almost at 
the gates of Dalkeith Palace, a shudder ran through the 
community. Still, the meetings were held. In Edinburgh, 
while the majority of the citizens were Liberals, there was, 
and is, a Tory leaven which pervades the highest social cir- 
cles—the county people, in a word, were Tories, and echoed 
the murmurs of the Duke and of the Duke’s family. If you 
go into the New Club in Edinburgh, which is the chief club 
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of the place, where the most select and aristocratic society of 
Midlothian is to be met, you will find ten Tories to one Lib- 
eral. It is not that a Liberal is excluded because he is a Lib- 
eral. The club is not political. But in the world out of which 
this lesser club world is recruited,the proportion is about what 
I have stated. 

Well, in this condition of things it was that Lord Rosebery 
invited Mr. Gladstone to Dalmeny. Against the overwhelm- 
ing opinion of all his own social set; against the judgment, 
I believe, of the managers, or some of the leading managers, 
of his own party; against the enormous influence—territori- 
al, personal, political, social, and pecuniary—of the late Duke 
of Buccleuch, this adventurous young nobleman entered upon 
this campaign. The day when he hoisted his flag on Dalmeny 
—I use the expression literally ; it is the custom to denote by 
the flag the presence of the owner of a country mansion who 
is also lord-lieutenant of the county—was a memorable day 
in the history of Scotland, and of Great Britain. He assumed 
a vast responsibility, and the way to measure it is to think of 
what would have happened had Mr. Gladstone failed, first to 
carry the country with him by his first Midlothian speeches, 
and secondly to win Midlothian itself. I am not going over 
that story. It has never been told fully, but now is not the 
time to tell it. All I wish to point out is that Dalmeny has 
become a historical house. There are many Americans for 
whom it would have an interest because they know Lord 
Rosebery. There are few to whom its connection with the 
fortunes of the Prime Minister and of the Empire he goy- 
erns can be wholly a matter of indifference. 

In itself, or as an example of architecture, Dalmeny is not 
very remarkable. It was built in the early part of this cen- 
tury; a time when architecture was, if not one of the lost 
arts, certainly an art very different in principle and feeling 
from what it was a hundred years before, or is now. The 
author of this fabric was one Wilkins, an architect of repute 
in his day, not without some knowledge of what had been 
done before his time. The building he constructed is semi- 
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Tudor in design, of pale gray stone, with pointed doors, mul- 
lioned windows square at top, adorned with those bracket- 
shaped mouldings which Mr. Ruskin disrespectfully likened 
to the brass handles on old-fashioned chests of drawers ; 
chimneys and turrets of great elevation with reference to 
the height of the building, and with a certain hardness of 
outline. Altogether, a house comfortable to look at; pictu- 
resque as you get your first glimpse of it through an open- 
ing in the thickly shaded drive from the east lodge; stand- 
ing on a broad terrace, but as the fashion then was, on a 
lower site than would now be chosen among the many ad- 
mirable ones which this park offers. From the front win- 
dows you look to the sea, a quarter of a mile away, and 
through the well planted trees comes the gleam of white 
surf breaking on a long strip of sand. The ground rises 
sharply behind the house; shrubbery surrounds it on two 
sides; on the third lies a stretch of turf and the path which 
takes you along the base of a steep hill and leads you gen- 
tly to the platform where the restored Barnbougle Castle 
looks out from two sides on the sparkling waters of the 
Firth of Forth. Here it is that you may see Mr. Gladstone 
of an afternoon pacing up and down. 

Since Mr. Gladstone arrived on Wednesday he has lived in 
a glass house. Every one of his movements has been chron- 
icled with minute exactitude by the corps of reporters repre- 
senting the very enterprising press of Edinburgh, and copi- 
ous accounts appear daily in Zhe Scotsman and other papers. 
The fact that he walked in the park (which the Scotch choose 
to call “ policies”) after tea on Wednesday was duly set forth. 
The list of guests at dinner is given. The visit next day to 
the Forth Bridge has a column to itself. The visit to the 
Forestry Exhibition on Friday is described at much greater 
length. In most points, the good taste and good manners 
of these narratives are as remarkable as their fulness. There 
is this to be said for the Scotch, they do not seem to require 
that decency should be sacrificed to gratify their curiosity. 
They read eagerly whatever is published about Mr. Glad- 
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stone or Lord Rosebery, not neglecting details which in or- 
dinary times might be called trivial, but not demanding to 
know the unknowable. I must write a great deal more 
briefly than my friends on the Scotch papers do, but I shall 
be glad if, while using perhaps more freedom on some points, 
I keep within their limits of decorum. 

For more than one reason, these days and the swift suc- 
cession of events that mark them are historical. Mr. Glad- 
stone is the chief figure but others cross the stage. Lord 
Northbrook has been here yesterday and to-day. He came 
to take leave of the Prime Minister and to receive his last 
counsels and instructions, if a Cabinet Minister can be said 
to receive instructions from anybody. It is really from Dal- 
meny that the new High Commissioner starts on his mission 
to Egypt. The situation seems almost pathetic. Here is a 
man who has everything in the world—rank, wealth, high 
office, honour, troops of friends—and who puts much of it all 
at risk in accepting a new post of difficulty, only because he 
thinks it a duty to accept. He even risks his health, for he 
has to go to Cairo in September. It is obvious he is quite sen- 
sible of all he takes upon himself; not the least obvious that 
he has an idea how much those about him admire his public 
spirit and his courage. It is but a single day that he spends 
here,—long enough, however, to make one of the group who 
are photographed in front of the house; a group including 
Mr. Gladstone, his host and hostess, and their guests. Then 
Lord Northbrook departs—says good-bye to everybody in 
that quiet way which is a curiously marked characteristic 
of the Englishman in moments when he feels deeply; steps 
into his carriage, and drives off. A knot of people in the 
distance are looking on. They have little idea that the man 
who speeds past them is going to found a new empire on 
the banks of the Nile. Yet that, if anything, is likely to 
be the result of Lord Northbrook’s mission; and in pres- 
ence of such an enterprise as that, questions of franchise— 
questions, that is, whether the franchise shall be conferred 
this year or next—look very secondary indeed. 


BEYOND MIDLOTHIAN. 
I. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT HADDO HOUSE. 


[ ABERDEENSHIRE, September 16, 1884.] 


Snyce Mr. Gladstone quitted Dalmeny, rather less than a 
fortnight since, he has been the guest of Colonel Farquharson 
at Invercauld and of the Earl of Fife at Mar Lodge. He 
journeyed to Invercauld amid outbursts of popular enthusi- 
asm. He spent his time, alike under Colonel Farquharson’s 
roof and Lord Fife’s, amid companies of celebrities invited to 
meet him, and ina whirl of excursions, visits to the Queen at 
Balmoral, continual publicity at every moment of the day, 
and a quick succession of festivities arranged in his honour. 
The Scotch papers have reported his least movements with 
microscopic minuteness ; the interest of their readers grow- 
ing, it would seem, by what it feeds on, and the passion of 
popular loyalty to their leader rising daily higher and higher. 
By the time he was ready to leave Mar Lodge for Haddo 
House, all Deeside and all Aberdeenshire were in a glow of 
expectation. He had been looked for at Haddo on Saturday. 
Some complications, I believe, with royalty, including visits 
not only to Balmoral but to Birkhall, postponed his depart- 
ure, and it was finally settled he should begin what may be 
called his return journey on Monday. 

The day’s engagements for Mr. Gladstone were sufficiently 
numerous. To leave Mar Lodge in the early morning ; to 

_drive to Birkhall and lunch with the Duchess of Edinburgh ; 
to drive from Birkhall to Ballater; to journey by rail from 
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Ballater to Aberdeen, with popular receptions and in some 
cases brief speeches at each way-station ; to face a multitude 
at Aberdeen, receive an address from the Corporation and 
make a speech; to journey again by rail to Old Meldrum,— 
more receptions, more addresses, and more speeches by the 
way, and at Old Meldrum itself—and then to drive with Lord 
Aberdeen to Haddo House ;—such was the programme ar- 
ranged for Mr. Gladstone, and such is the Scottish concep- 
tion of the capacities of a Prime Minister of seventy-five for 
what they call repose. 

Haddo House is a place remarkable in more ways than 
one. There is a story that when the Lord Aberdeen known 
to history as Prime Minister of England, grandfather to the 
Lord Aberdeen of to-day, first came into the property, he 
stood at the door of the house and gazed out upon the scene 
before him in a kind of despair. If you know this part of 
Aberdeenshire you know that Nature has done nothing for 
it except arrange the ground in undulations and occasionally 
lift it into a hill of good proportions. She quite forgot to 
provide trees. The Prime Minister that was to be beheld 
the nakedness of the land before him, and considered within 
himself whether he should abandon the home of his fathers, 
and go abroad to live, or whether he should try to improve 
it and make the place into something more attractive. He 
resolved on the latter. He called into council a painter, 
some of whose landscapes may still be seen with pleasure, 
Mr. Giles; not a landscape gardener by profession, but one 
of those men to whom it has been given to enter the inmost 
councils of Nature and discern what she would have done 
had she been in the right mood. He and Lord Aberdeen 
together planted and laid out this park with the most ad- 
mirable perception of its potentialities. There is, perhaps, 
no place in Scotland or England which owes so little to Nat- 
ure and so much to Art. The house looks no longer on the 
dreary slopes and waste stretches of rolling ground which, 
as so much of Aberdeenshire still does, Haddo once offered 
to the view. In front, the trees on two sides and a hillside 
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where sheep are feeding, shut in the prospect. From the 
other facade the eye is carried past gardens skilfully culti- 
vated, by a long straight avenue to the deer park, entered 
by a gate half a mile away, and still on by the same narrow 
avenue to the summit of this long hill, crowned by a statue 
set against a mass of forest and embosomed in foliage amid 
which the eye rests in content. Out from this central path 
lead others which you discover as you advance, into glades 
and depths of forest and grassy drives. Wherever you walk 
you come upon fresh beauties. Anything like the stiff sym- 
metry of tree-planting which the French were then and be- 
fore then practising has been wholly avoided. Nature has 
been conciliated, to parody Bacon’s phrase, by obeying her. 
Every tree has been planted, and they all seem to have sprung 
up of themselves. Three lakes cover some of the 3000 acres 
included in the “ policies,’—and there are drives and walks 
of infinite variety in every direction, andas delightful as they 
are various. 

The house bears an inscription, cut into the reddish-gray 
granite of which it is built, which dates it in 1732. There 
existed then, I believe, only the central pavilion, a substantial 
three-story fabric of no great architectural pretensions but 
excellent in proportion, with mouldings and here and there 
a whole window-casing which suggest Italian influence. A 
balcony runs across the entire front, approaching from the 
ground at either end by broad stairways, half-spiral, the 
curve a true conic section; a broader balcony and porch in 
the middle. The impression is one—simple as the structure 
is—of dignity. On either side are two-story wings at right 
angles to the front and connected with the centre by in- 
termediate buildings which make the transition by curves. 
These wings are covered withivy. It is from the central bal- 
cony that Mr. Gladstone will by and by speak, while the kind 
of court inclosed on three sides by the central portion and 
the two wings, and open on the fourth, is the arena to be oc- 
cupied by his escort; the multitude on foot being arranged on 
the lawn beyond the drive leading from both sides to the house. 
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It was known that Mr. Gladstone could not reach Haddo 
before half-past six but people began to arrive by noon. 
That may be taken as one more measure of Scottish en- 
thusiasm. They came from long distances and most of them 
in dogcarts or small wagonettes. <A field had been set apart 
for their vehicles and there they camped out for luncheon, 
and after luncheon devoted themselves to seeing everything 
that was to be seen of these beautiful grounds. It is not 
quite clear that there is anybody in Aberdeenshire so poorly 
off as to be obliged to travel on foot. A farmer who rents 
sixty acres and has a capital of £1000 is a man who seldom 
does a stroke of work with his own hands, but is always to 
be met driving about in a gig on his way to or from some 
near or distant market. Many of the people now arriving 
are not farmers. They live in Methlick, or much farther 
off. Many of them are labourers on the estate. Not ashop- 
keeper in a village for ten miles round who does not put in 
an appearance. It is their one chance in life to see and hear 
the foremost Englishman of his time whom they delight 
to call, and continually do call, even to his face, the Grand 
Old Man. Lord Aberdeen opened the grounds and gardens 
about the house to all comers, and all the afternoon in ever- 
increasing numbers they were to be seen on the terrace and 
in the shrubberies and walks. Their behaviour reminded 
one of that of the people at the East End of London when 
the Prince and Princess of Wales made an evening visit to 
Bethnal Green Museum and walked about among the com- 
pany of working men, and classes much poorer than the 
working men. The royalties were never once “ mobbed,” 
as they are by well-to-do and fashionable crowds at the West 
End. 

These Scotch men and women had the same good man- 
ners. Not a flower was plucked nor a branch broken. No- 
body stared in at the windows. They would hardly walk 
on the turf but kept to the gravel. They were conscious of 
no merit, but conducted themselves with the good sense and 
good taste which are obviously natural to them and not 
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assumed for this occasion. As the afternoon drew on the 
scores became hundreds, and by five o’clock they had taken 
position on the lawn in front of the house beyond the wings, 
and there they waited. Long before the hour they were 
drawn up in close order, stretching across the whole space 
from which a view of the balcony could be had. There 
they stood; a body of men and women to most of whom a 
day’s work is an important matter, without a sign of rest- 
lessness or the least disorder; talking together, obedient to 
the least hint of the three policemen who constituted the 
whole visible force for keeping the peace among a thousand 
or two thousand persons little accustomed to restraint. A 
tea-table was set out where perhaps a hundred might be 
served at the same time by the smartly dressed damsels in 
charge of the urns and cake. 

At half-past six a courier rode up with a message not au- 
dible from the balcony, but interesting enough to the throng 
below to straighten them all up and stretch their necks all 
in one direction. Five minutes later Lord Aberdeen arrived 
alone on a black horse, having quitted the party on the road 
in order to receive his guests at his own front door. An- 
other minute and a cheer came from the invisible distance 
and grew louder and nearer, and then, where the road touch- 
es the angle of the left wing, an open landau-and-four with 
postilions flashed into sight. Mr. Gladstone sat on the back 
seat at the right; Mrs. and Miss Helen Gladstone with him. 
The cheers for Lord Aberdeen had hardly died away when 
they broke out afresh for his guest, who drove on to the 
entrance heralded by this roar and followed by a cloud of 
horsemen. The cloud of horsemen were the tenantry of 
Lord Aberdeen, near 300 in number, who had met Mr. Glad- 
stone on the outer boundaries—the march, as the Scots have 
it—of the estate, some four miles away, and lined the road 
as he approached, welcomed him as he came, formed behind 
him as he passed, and so rode on with him beneath arches 
and shadowed by waving flags, to Haddo. As the carriage 
drew up, there was Lord Aberdeen to receive his guest; 
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there were a band of workmen with the inevitable address ; 
there were groups of the servants appertaining to Haddo. 
It took Mr. Gladstone some minutes to run the gauntlet of 
all these. He does it all with graciousness of manner. Mrs. 
and Miss Gladstone are not forgotten; two bouquets are 
waiting for them and two ladies to offer them—daughter 
and grand-daughter of Mr. Marr, the oldest tenant on the 
estate. 

Then Mr. Gladstone comes up on the broad balcony, 
where long since the party of guests at Haddo have been 
assembled, and shows himself to the company below. The 
cheers roll out once more, and the mounted tenantry as if 
waiting for the signal rode smartly into the open space of 
gravel, and were marshalled by Captain Duthie into some 
semblance of military array. Some drilling must have gone 
to the making of so good a squadron out of this purely 
agricultural material. The tenants rode their own horses ; 
useful cattle, with now and then an animal that showed 
signs of the owner’s pride in horse-flesh. They were not in 
condition for the work they had been asked to do—to keep 
pace for four miles with Lord Aberdeen’s half-thorough- 
breds—and most of them were steaming. The arrange- 
ments had been well thought out and carried out. There 
had not been a mistake from the time Lord Aberdeen took 
charge of his guest in Aberdeen itself ;—so many minutes 
for each portion of the journey, so many for each address 
and speech, so many on the road, and here at the hour 
named were this fine body of fine-looking men on horseback 
and on foot. There before them on the balcony, the centre 
of a group with Lady Aberdeen at his side, stood Mr. Glad- 
stone, his head bared to the gloom and chill of the evening, 
and the hills sending us back the echoes of the thousands of 
voices raised to salute him. Of the many welcomes he has 
received this is the most novel and the most picturesque. 
We seem curiously remote, as we stand there, from the 
nineteenth century. The keenest ear could not hear a rail- 
way whistle seven miles off, nor the tick of a telegraph 
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instrument two miles distant. This courtyard crowded with 
mounted men, this Earl of Aberdeen who receives this Min- 
ister of England in this grand seigneur style, this loneliness 
all at once peopled as if by the summons of a chieftain, this 
figure of a ruler here to accept homage,—all these together 
are more a scene of ancient than of modern life; of feudal 
days than of these prosaic times; of muster for war than for 
the purposes of peace. 

Mr. Marr as oldest tenant uttered his few simple sen- 
tences, full of good feeling, and Mr. Gladstone replied in a 
ten minutes’ speech. For the first time I heard him suggest 
an excuse for the state of his voice. He has done more 
than enough to exhaust it, and it is rough, but still strong 
enough to reach the farthest listener. What he says has 
all the freshness which his voice lacks. Oddly enough, Mr. 
Gladstone had supposed he was to make the speech of the 
day at Old Meldrum, and it was there instead of here, its 
fitting place, that he had pronounced his meditated eulogy 
on the Lord Aberdeen in whose Cabine the had sat. Mr. 
Gladstone never stints his good words, but his admiration 
for Lord Aberdeen is expressed in terms beyond which even 
he could not go. He described the grandfather of his host 
as the dearest and most revered of all the political friends 
with whom it has ever been his happiness to act. He pays 
him another tribute now, as landlord, host, friend, and Min- 
ister, —-words to which everybody listens with pleasure. 
That Lord Aberdeen has left an honoured memory which 
this Lord Aberdeen keeps green among all those who stand 
to him in the relation which their ancestors held to his. 

With Mr. Gladstone’s address this ceremony came to an 
end, except that the stirrup cup went round among the 
horsemen, and the tea-table was again beset, and the guests 
on the balcony lingered to see the assembly below disperse. 
The tenants and spectators of every degree who took their 
way slowly over those bare hills to their distant homes car- 
ried with them memories which will not die with them nor 
with their sons. If the day is impressive to those of us who 
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have witnessed many a demontsration of public delight, far 
more impressive must it be to the dwellers on these Haddo 
farms who see Mr. Gladstone for the first time; and also for 
the last. 


ii, 
AT HADDO, AT ABERDEEN, AND AT BRECHIN. 


[Brecon Castie, September 18, 1884. ] ; 


During the two days which Mr. Gladstone spent with 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen at Haddo House, he was allowed 
to be comparatively quiet. A deputation came to call on’ 
him to whom he made a speech in the library; a speech of 
such interest that one can only regret that it was meant for 
their ears only. There was a drive on Tuesday afternoon to 
Gight, a spot with which Byron’s name is associated, and to 
which might be applied in part Coleridge’s lines— 


That deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover, 


—save that the cover is not cedarn. On his way to Gight 
he passed through Methlick, the little village which serves 
as telegraph office to Haddo. Lady Aberdeen has estab- 
lished there an institute and coffee-room for working men 
and an orphanage. Mr. Gladstone visited the first and 
opened the second. The villagers knew of his coming; he 
cannot move a step in any direction privately. They had 
decked their cottages and turned out in full strength to see 
him; so many children among them that Methlick did not 
seem capable of holding parents enough for them all, and 
the need of Lady Aberdeen’s orphanage became evident. 
Ceremony there was none. Mr. Gladstone and his party 
walked through the rooms, beautifully clean and well ar- 
ranged. The Hon. and Rev. Edward Glyn, one of the party 
at Haddo, began with a prayer in the little room on the 
right of the entrance. Down went Mr. Gladstone on his 
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knees in the middle of the room on the bare floor,—or per- 
haps there was an oil floor-cloth. Others knelt also, but not 
all. When Mr. Glyn had finished his prayer Mr. Gladstone 
said that was the best dedication and opening of the build- 
ing, and he would only add his good wishes; with a word 
of tribute to the kindness of Lady Aberdeen. 

Before leaving Haddo on Wednesday, Mr. Gladstone per- 
formed the usual ceremony—it has now become usual—of 
tree-planting. The hour was noon, the place a bit of lawn 
on the left of the gardens, the thing planted a fir—Scotch 
fir, I presume, for I see that an Aberdeen paper describes 
the little shrub, which may have been three feet high, as a 
noble tree. A group of people had collected; guests, la- 
bourers, and others. The day was hot, the sun blazing. Mr. 
Gladstone took off his soft gray felt hat. He bares his head 
with equal indifference to the bitter east wind and the fiercest 
rays of the sun—drives through Edinburgh in the cold of 
the evening or speaks from a bridge or railway platform, al- 
Ways uncovered. “ Put on your hat,” cried a man from some 
crowd the other day—as men often cry. “ Never mind about 
the hat,” answered Mr. Gladstone, undaunted by the cau- 
tion, and on he went with his speech. And on he went with 
his tree-planting, plying his spade with an energy at which 
the professionals looked amazed. 

This is not politics, I know, and it is time to be off. There 
is a hard day’s work ahead for Mr. Gladstone, if not for 
the rest. Lord Aberdeen drives him to Aberdeen, nineteen 
miles, by a lonely road—not so lonely that people do not 
here and there collect to see him pass. Not so lonely, nei- 
ther, that you may not see flags flying from tall poles, each by 
itself crowning a hill in the distance. They float amid soli- 
tudes. One of them was an American flag; alone and lofty, 
not a sign of other life to be seen,—as if an American had 
just landed and annexed the country. Nearer Aberdeen, 
but still miles out, the groups became greater, and long be- 
fore the city was reached they were to be counted by thou- 
sands. The streets of Aberdeen were lined with people; the 
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yard of the railway station was a mass. A policeman of a 
superior kind told me there were 6000 at least within the 
walls. I saw the station stormed. Men broke in where 
they could; poured in through the windows, and performed 
feats of gymnastics over barricades. I fear the dignitaries 
of Aberdeen suffered a little in their dignity. The crowd 
was no respecter of any person but Mr. Gladstone. When 
his carriage drew up close to the platform it was the centre 
of a mob; a mob of well-dressed admirers, dignitaries includ- 
ed, but still a mob. Mr. Gladstone himself was so struck 
by the reception given him in Aberdeen as to say that, of 
all the exhibitions of public and national feeling that had 
ever met his eyes in the course of a very long life, he had 
witnessed none more remarkable than that which had greet- 
ed him on their progress into Aberdeen to-day. He spoke 
from the seat of the carriage; hoarsely but strongly. Mrs. 
and Miss Gladstone sat, as usual, half buried beneath bou- 
quets. 

The railway journey to Brechin was a matter of more 
than two hours, thanks to the obstructive enthusiasm of 
people at the way stations. What I saw during this jour- 
ney and have heard of elsewhere leads me to modify what I 
said about the’state of mind of the Scotch people. When I 
saw them in Edinburgh I was always comparing them with 
the same people five years ago, and did not and could not 
think the scenes of delirium equal now to what they were 
then. But then it was only Edinburgh, or rather only Mid- 
lothian. Now it is all Scotland. The whole east coast and 
all Deeside are up in arms, and it is plain that the same thing 
would be true were Mr. Gladstone to visit the west. The 
scene in Aberdeen is magnificent, and so it is in this much 
lesser place, Brechin, as we shall see ina moment. But the 
incidents at the little stopping places are almost more sig- 
nificant. We stop perhaps half a dozen times before coming 
to Bridge of Dun. There is not one station so inconsidera- 
ble as not to turn out its group to see Mr. Gladstone. The 
groups are all in a state of the most curious excitement. 
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The deep Scotch nature is stirred ; thoroughly, profoundly, 
and permanently. At none of these wayside stations till 
Bridge of Dun is reached is there any address or solemnity 
of any kind—not so much, apparently, as the least expecta- 
tion of a word from Mr. Gladstone. The people are quite 
satisfied if he puts his head out of the window and allows 
himself to be stared at and cheered. The Montrose people 
seize their chance at Bridge of Dun, which is a junction, 
and make an address, and to this Mr. Gladstone replies. 
Here it is that the meaning of these local demonstrations 
seems, probably not for the first time, to impress him, and he 
says for the first time how much they impress him. “ Put 
your finger down on the land where you will, and the popu- 
lar sentiment I find to be pretty much one and the same. I 
rejoice in these local manifestations because what Ministers 
desire to know is whether they are acting in conformity 
with the will of the country ;’—and so on. At Brechin he 
touched a not less expressive note: “These gatherings are 
local. They are not the accumulations of men swept from 
vast distances into one spot to make a show of public opin- 
ion. What I see is the fruit of the soil upon which I stand.” 

It behooves me humbly to confess that I did not wait for 
the arrival of the Town Council and Liberal Association of 
Montrose at Bridge of Dun, but went on by train at once to 
Brechin. The place is one I know very well, and I had no 
sort of conception of what they were preparing for Mr. 
Gladstone. The population, not of a town but of a county, 
seemed to be in the streets. I drove from the station, not 
without difficulty, along the route which Mr. Gladstone was 
to take a few minutes later. The decorations and arrange- 
ments would have been thought handsome anywhere. Read- 
ing of the emptiness of the Edinburgh streets while Sir 
Stafford Northcote passed through, I wondered what he 
would have thought of a turn-out like this in a town of per- 
haps 10,000 inhabitants. It would not be very rash to af- 
firm that there were 10,000 people in St. Ninian’s Square 
alone. 

I.—28 
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This was the central point. A platform had been erected, 
the freedom of the city was to be given Mr. Gladstone, peo- 
ple from the country for miles about had poured in to have 
their part in the proceedings. When Mr. Gladstone had 
been received at the station by the Earl of Dalhousie, whose 
guest he now is, and his host undertook to drive him in his 
carriage to the place of meeting, they were hardly allowed 
to get to the square, so beset were they by the multitude. 
The cheering, the pressure, the eagerness of each man to 
have some personal share in the greeting to Mr. Gladstone,— 
these and the other manifestations have by this time become 
so familiar that I dwell on them no longer. But here at 
Brechin we have Mr. Gladstone’s testimony to the effect 
they have had on him and his plans. He came to Scotland, 
he says, solely to speak to his constituents in Midlothian. 
He refused addresses, and refused to speak elsewhere. Si- 
lence elsewhere than in Midlothian was his fixed and sincere 
intention, “but it has been conquered and broken down by 
the irresistible and general movement of every community 
at every point and every place through which I have passed 
on my journey northward.” This energetic sentence is but 
a very moderate and baldly literal account of the matter. 
Scotland, like the Edinburgh audiences, has risen at him, 
and the voice of Scotland, when it is heard on a political 
question of the first magnitude, is one that even Lord Salis- 
bury and his majority would do well to heed. 


1. 
A THREE DAYS’ VISIT TO BRECHIN. 


[Brecuin Castix, Seplember 20, 1884.] 


Tory critics, who at times seem to find criticism difficult, 
have discovered what they call an incongruity in the cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Gladstone’s present tour in Scotland. He 
has gone there, they say, to attack the House of Lords, and 
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most of the time he has been the guest of one or another of 
these very lords. This is just half true. He has not come 
to Scotland to attack the House of Lords, but there is no 
denying that he has been staying with Scottish Peers. The 
Earl of Rosebery at Dalmeny Park, the Earl of Fife at 
Mar Lodge, the Earl of Aberdeen at Haddo House, and 
now the Earl of Dalhousie at Brechin Castle, have succes- 
sively entertained him. He goes hence to Glamis, which is 
the seat of the Earl of Strathmore, and will pass the last 
two nights of his stay in Scotland again at Dalmeny. As 
all these Peers except one are heartily supporting Mr. Glad- 
stone in his domestic policy, there would not in any case be 
much incongruity in his spending his time under their roofs. 
There may be people whose notions about Peers are such 
that they hear with surprise of Liberalism as a great force 
in the Scottish Peerage. But it is. Beside those I have 
named there are the Earl of Breadalbane, the Earl of Elgin, 
the Earl of Camperdown, and others—all young men and 
all staunch Liberals. 

Mr. Gladstone had an answer ready for the critics in his 
speech on the platform in St. Ninian’s Square in Brechin, 
where we left him standing on Wednesday afternoon at 
half-past six. In the effort to pass the Franchise Bill, he 
said, Ministers, members of the House of Commons, and the 
people are doing their part. “Many members, I rejoice to 
say, of the House of Lords have done and will do their part, 
and among them all not one more loyally or with a more 
enlightened intelligence than Lord Dalhousie, whose guest 
I have the privilege of being, and whose name is equally 
dear to the political friends among whom-he moves in the 
South and to the community in the midst of which he lives 
in the North.” And the answering cheers of the people of 
Brechin showed that they were of Mr. Gladstone’s mind. 
Lord Dalhousie, it is true, belongs to that wicked class which 
Mr. Henry George is for ever holding up to the execration 
of mankind. He isa landowner. But if Mr. Henry George, 
_ in some sane moment, would come to Scotland and go over 
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the estates which this landlord possesses and manages, and 
hear what his tenants have to say, he would surely enlarge 
his conception of the relations that may exist between land- 
lord and tenant. He might even discover that they were 
equally profitable to the tenant and honourable to the land- 
lord. 

The drive from St. Ninian’s Square to Brechin Castle is a 
short one, through the chief street of the town to the new 
lodge at the entrance of the park, whence it is but a few 
hundred yards to Lord Dalhousie’s front door. In old times 
the entrance was more distant, and a straight avenue of no- 
ble trees, half a mile long, led from lodge to castle. The 
noble trees were laid low long since. The road exists but is 
not used. The present drive is still charming; the whole 
park is charming, and charmingly planted; trees enough 
and well grown. The castle, as you see it to-day, is of the 
first half of the last century. The old castle was of I know 
not how early a period, but very early, and parts of this an- 
cient fabric are still extant on the south side. There are 
quarries somewhere in this part of the world of red sand- 
stone, brownish-red, not very unlike the material used for 
the palaces of merchant princes in New York, and of this 
not only the castle but all Brechin, and Brechin Cathedral, 
and the famed Round Tower of Brechin, are built. It oc- 
curs rarely in Scotland or England, or is used rarely. The 
Aberdeen quarries supply a red granite which would be not 
much inferior to this in warmth of colour, but the Aberdeen 
people have got it into their heads that cold gray is the right 
thing, and they have built their whole city in cold gray; so 
cold and so gray that Aberdeen is perhaps to the stranger 
the most depressing place in Scotland. The weight of all 
that mass of inexorable gray stone burdens the memory, 
and the cheerful hue of Brechin is a contrast and a relief. 

Like many another castle of feudal times and illustrating 
feudal habits, Brechin has a cluster of houses at its gates— 
in this case at its back gate, happily, since the town of Brech- 
in devotes itself a good deal to the making of linen, and 
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there are bleaching grounds and factories and tall chimneys 
with unceasing plumes of black smoke not far off. The story 
goes that a certain Earl of this family gave a broad space of 
ground to the village, as it then was, on condition it should 
be used solely for recreation. As generations went by, the 
condition was neglected and the town sold the land. The 
sale happened in the time of that Earl who, not liking his 
next heir, cut down the avenue, and looked on in grim con- 
tent while the land was sold and while factories sprang up. 
The factories are not visible in front but they are visible 
where, but for them, the castle would look its best. The 
South Esk sweeps past in curves of beauty beneath noble 
hills ; comes rushing down in rapids, and then grows still 
before it reaches the lawn ; flows smoothly under a bridge; 
turns sharply away from the sheer wall of rock on which 
the castle stands; slumbers in a deep pool below, into which 
a good diver might take a plunge from the brink fifty feet 
above the black stillness of the tired flood. Shrubs cling to 
the rock wherever they can get a foothold; the whole place 
for a hundred yards is a tangle of trees and vines. Then 
the river with another bend takes a plunge of its own over a 
dam, parts company with castle and the castle’s lord, and is 
put in harness and made to toil six days out of seven in the 
service of Brechin millowners; disappears finally from view 
beneath another bridge whose lofty arches themselves are 
lost on the farther bank in forest. If the park has nothing 
to boast of in extent, it has in beauty. The gardens, which, 
as is the rule in Scotland, are at a distance from the house, 
are among the most pleasant in the kingdom. The ground 
has every natural advantage and everything has been done 
for it by art. It is so broken, lies about in such confusion 
of hill and dale, of wood and lawn, of rushing stream and 
glade and overhanging foliage and spreading field, that its 
five hundred acres broaden to the eye into twice five hun- 
dred or more. The Brechin estate is not what passes in this 
country for large; the bulk of Lord Dalhousie’s property 
is about Panmure House; a vast mansion, twice as big as 
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Brechin ; not twice as interesting. You may drive without, 
I think, quitting the estate, seventeen miles in one direction 
to Panmure, which looks on the sea, or three-and-twenty in 
another at Invermark, one of the finest glens and best deer 
forests in Scotland. 

Mr. Gladstone was taken the former drive by Lord Dal- 
housie, but not the more attractive one, to Invermark, which 
he doubtless knows. One of his three days here was de- 
voted to a sort of pilgrimage to family possessions : to Fasque 
and Glen Dye. All the country for many miles around is 
known to him. In the excursions he has made he has not 
quite evaded the usual demonstrations, but, on the whole, 
the three days have been quiet. To-day, which is the last of 
his visit to Brechin, he planted another tree. The pleasant- 
ries, now getting stale, about Mr. Gladstone’s passion for 
cutting down trees can take a fresh start, and we shall hear 
of his trying to repair the mischief he has wrought. The 
truth is, Mr. Gladstone understands trees and woodcraft as a 
good forester does, and he will tell you that he never yet 
laid axe to a tree that ought not to have been cut down. He 
has been going over the park with Lord Dalhousie’s forester. 
Not a tree that is not known to him, and he discusses them 
and their various merits in the tone of deep interest with 
which a man whose passion is horses dilates to you on the 
points of his thoroughbreds. When he comes to plant the 
vigorous young oak selected for him, he strips to his work, 
throws off coat and hat, and for the next five minutes the 
only thing of real concern to the Prime Minister of England 
is the right planting of this tree. The knot of labourers 
who are there to help have nothing to do but look on while 
this young man of seventy-five handles his heavy spade with 
the skill of long practice, till finally Lord Dalhousie inter- 
poses and orders the men to do the rest. One of the few 
ladies who were spectators presently observed what a pity it 
was that Mr. Gladstone should not have put a shovelful of 
mould in himself. She had believed the man in shirt-sleeves 
and gray trousers to be one of the forester’s men—a compli- 
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ment with which Mr. Gladstone was not displeased. Then 
Mrs. Gladstone planted a tree, and then Miss Helen Glad- 
stone a third, and then the tree-planting ceremonies came to 
an end. 

It is time this long narrative of these memorable visits 
should also come to an end. Mr. Gladstone has yet three 
visits to make, and his homeward journey to complete, and 
no doubt will deliver other speeches, and see other multitudes 
of admiring and devoted Scotsmen surrounding him at rail- 
way stations, and wherever else he may show himself. But 
the work he came to do is done, and so well done that noth- 
ing he has yet to say in Scotland will much add to the sum 
of his present political achievement. He returns to England 
to continue his struggle for the enfranchisement of two mill- 
ions of labourers, and behind him is the unbroken force of 
the whole volume of Scottish opinion and Scottish purpose. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S POLITICS. 


5. 


HOW HE DEALT IN SCOTLAND WITH FOREIGN AFFAIRS, AND 
ESPECIALLY WITH EGYPT. 


[DeEsmwe, October 4, 1884.] 


Wuy did Mr. Gladstone come to Scotland? What has 
been the result of his visit, and what will be its probable ef- 
fect on the course of public affairs? Such, I imagine, are 
two among many questions which Americans who have fol- 
lowed his journeyings are asking themselves. It is impossi- 
ble not to put such questions ; impossible not to frame some 
reply for one’s self. The opinion I have about the matter 
is not, I fear, in all points orthodox from a purely Liberal 
point of view. I have a sympathy with English Liberalism 
and an admiration for Mr. Gladstone. But my point of view 
is, after all, that of an interested outsider. A foreigner owes 
no allegiance to English parties or to English leaders. The 
only thing he is bound to be loyal to is his own conviction, 
and that I will try to make plain. 

That Mr. Gladstone is the first of living parliamentary 
tacticians has long been agreed. He has now shown that he 
can manage a nation not less adroitly than he manages the 
House of Commons. The whole effect —I doubt not the 
chief aim also—of his speeches here in Scotland has been to 
convince people that the Franchise Bill is the one thing now 
worth thinking about, or speaking about, or working for. 
The whole of his first long speech at the Corn Exchange in 
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Edinburgh was devoted to the Franchise Bill. When he 
spoke to the working men in Waverley Market he reverted 
to the same topic. It was only in his intermediate address 
that he handled other matters, and he did it avowedly on 
the ground that it was his duty to render an account to his 
constituents. The way in which he handled them, the de- 
gree of importance he seemed to attach to each separate 
subject, are characteristic of the man and singularly illustra- 
tive of his gift of making people see things as he wants them 
to be seen. 

During the four years of Mr. Gladstone’s administration 
two questions have been paramount, Ireland and Egypt. 
Other questions there have been, and on these he has much 
to say which is most forcibly said. He justly claims credit 
for the measure of justice done to Montenegro and to Greece. 
He has a good case in Afghanistan. He has perhaps a 
plausible one in South Africa. Every word about Ireland 
is apt, and his arraignment of the great conspiracy in Ire- 
land against social order lacked nothing but an explicit as- 
sertion of Mr. Parnell’s political responsibility for the crimes 
by which that conspiracy was carried on. But even on Ire- 
land Mr. Gladstone is brief. In the pamphlet reprint of 
his speeches the second fills twenty-four pages. Ireland 
occupies less than three of the twenty-four. Egypt occupies 
less than three. The two greatest topics of the four years 
are dismissed in not quite one-fourth of the whole speech. 
Treland, however, at the moment is not a burning question. 
Egypt is, and to Egypt Mr. Gladstone devotes less than one- 
eighth of his whole discourse. He has since delivered over 
the length and breadth of Scotland some scores of speeches ; 
many of which I heard, all of which I have read. I cannot 
recollect that he so much as alluded again to Egypt. Iam 
certain he nowhere dwelt on it. He has deliberately belit- 
tled this enormous subject. Alike by speech and by silence 
he has done what he could conscientiously to obscure its 
real significance, to extenuate its importance, to persuade 
the people of Scotland, and the people of England to whom 
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he addresses himself just as closely, that Egypt after all is 
not a subject that deserves more than casual and occasional 
attention. 

The suppression is the more surprising because during all 
the latter months of the session he never made a complete 
statement on Egypt. He answered many questions and dis- 
closed nothing. He promised to find time for a full debate 
on Egypt, and unavoidable circumstances continually delay- 
ed and finally prevented the fulfilment of his promise. To 
this hour the country knows not the secret springs of the 
perplexing purposes which have prevailed—each in its turn 
and each conflicting with the other—in the Cabinet over 
which Mr. Gladstone presides. I do not doubt that, in his 
present silence as in other things, Mr. Gladstone is sincere. 
Before he seeks to convince others, he convinces himself. 
It is not his sincerity which is in question. Apart from the 
cleverness of his tactics, which we all admire, it is his states- 
manship in great affairs abroad which is in question. What 
we all hoped to hear was a vindication of his proceedings in 
Egypt, from his own point of view. He deliberately sup- 
pressed it. I am sure he thinks he could vindicate them. 
If he did not choose to try, it was for the reason above 
given. He put the Franchise above Egypt, and he was de- 
termined to write Franchise so large all over the land that 
no Egyptian hieroglyphics should anywhere be visible. He 
knows that as to Egypt there is a case against him, and a 
tremendous case. I admit he could not argue it, could not 
defend his policy on the Nile, except at great length and in 
painful detail. I admit that with reference to his immediate 
purpose, and having regard solely to the politics of to-day, 
he acted prudently in slurring the subject. But Mr. Glad- 
stone knows as well as anybody that history will not deal 
with it in that way. 

If you look at what he actually said you will find the 
same shrewdness of treatment. He approaches Egypt from 
a totally unexpected side. With an irresistible air of taking 
his hearers into his confidence, and in a tone of delightful 
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humility, he said, “I pass now, gentlemen, to the question 
of Egypt, and I think there is an inquiry that you have a 
right to put to me, ‘What took you to Egypt? You have 
a right to ask that.” That is a masterpiece in its way. It 
shifts the debate from ground where every step would be 
dangerous, to ground where he can walk with a sure tread. 
Only, it is ground where now nobody cares to follow him. 
He preferred the safe past, which has but an academic in- 
terest, to the perilous present with a pitfall at every pace. 
Nobody wants to know what took him to Egypt, or doubts 
that he went there because he could not help it. The ques- 
tion of to-day—the question put by Englishmen and to Eng- 
lishmen—is not, What took you to Egypt, but, How came 
you to make such a muddle of it when you got there? 
Upon that, Mr. Gladstone is discreetly silent. In vain will 
you search for one word of explanation of any of the acts or 
omissions by which Egypt has been brought to its present 
condition. There is a declaration of principles. The prin- 
ciple on which he applied his principles, as occasion arose, 
is left as mysterious as ever. 

Well, in this matter too, Scotland has followed Mr. Glad- 
stone’s lead; followed it with a childlike submissiveness 
which would be touching if it were not carried too far; if 
this submissiveness did not sometimes manifest itself in a 
way discreditable to people who ought to cling to their own 
convictions ; sometimes dishonourable. The word is a strong 
one, but I will justify it in a moment. The remarks which 
Mr. Gladstone made about Egypt were made to one of the 
most intelligent audiences that could be collected in the 
kingdom. Meagre as they were, misleading as I think they 
were, incredibly inadequate and insufficient as they were, 
his audience cheered them. Nay, they cheered before he 
had made them. They cheered the mere word Egypt. 
They cheered when he said, “I pass now to Egypt,” as if 
he were coming to the most brilliant page in the history of 
his Government. They were prepared to acquit him with- 
out hearing a word of his defence; to award him absolution 
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for the whole past, and carte blanche for the future. I ver- 
ily believe they would have cheered him if he had declared 
he was right in opposing the purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares, or right in suffering an Egyptian army under an 
English general to march to an inevitable doom in the 
deserts of the Soudan. They cheered him even when he 
produced that astonishing certificate of British benefits to 
Egypt from Mr. Egerton,—that a certain germ of indepen- 
dence is being developed among the peasantry. Germ is a 
word which would come more naturally from Dr. Koch than 
from Mr. Egerton. Whatever he meant by it, a germ of in- 
dependence which is only being developed seems a slight 
return for all these years of English effort in Egypt. They 
even cheered his cold reference to General Gordon. The 
press of Scotland, the Liberal press, Ze Scotsman itself with 
all its power of independent and courageous thinking, ac- 
cepted and applauded his method of discussing Egypt. 

In private, it is true, I heard some strong criticisms on 
Mr. Gladstone’s Egyptian paragraphs. It is not everybody, 
not even all his personal friends, who surrender their judg- 
ment and conscience into Mr. Gladstone’s keeping. But I 
heard, I am bound to say, far more assenting than dissent- 
ing opinions, and the uniform tone of the press on such a 
question as this must be accepted as a safe index to the 
body of opinion among its readers. I cannot refrain from 
quoting what seems to me a very painful proof of the state 
of feeling about the heroic and generous and loyal soldier 
who keeps guard over British honour at Khartoum. When 
his last message to the Government, and last report of his 
plans and wishes, reached this country, a Scotch Liberal pa- 
per of ability and position published it with the head-line, 
“ More of General Gordon’s Freaks.” That is what I had 
in mind when I used the word dishonourable. It is not 
honourable to a nation to mock at the leader of its forlorn 
hope when bullets have been whistling about his ears day 
and night for four long months. 


I should say this just as strongly if I took what I may 
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call the Gladstonian view of Egypt. Egypt is the gravest 
question of the day. My criticism on Mr. Gladstone is that 
he has deliberately put it aside, and withdrawn from the 
consideration of the people of England and Scotland issues 
tenfold more vital than those on which he makes his appeal 
to them. Whether an Englishman wishes to plant an em- 
pire on the Nile, or whether his main idea about Egypt is, 
like Mr. Gladstone’s, to get out of it, he cannot but regard 
the decision between those two alternatives as momentous 
to the future of Great Britain. The question ought, there- 
fore, to be faced and not evaded. To put it aside for the 
Franchise Bill is not an act of high statesmanship. It can- 
not greatly matter whether the Franchise Bill is passed this 
year, or next, or the year after. The class which is to get 
the vote has waited eight hundred years for it. Unques- 
tionable as the rights of the two millions of non-voters are, 
they are not, in a broad view, urgent. Time is not of the 
essence of the franchise question. It is certain that the 
franchise will be granted, and granted soon. But the deci- 
sions, the irrevocable decisions, to be taken at Cairo within 
the next twelvemonth, are decisions which must affect the 
destinies of this Empire for centuries to come. In a Goy- 
ernment which rests admittedly on the will of the people, 
the people have a right to be consulted on those destinies ; 
on the most important, and not merely on the less impor- 
tant, of the issues on which the existence of the Government 
depends. ’ 


1ge 


INFLUENCE OF HIS JOURNEY ON REFORM OF THE FRANCHISE 
AND THE LORDS. 


[Drzsiwe, October 4, 1884. ] 


What remains is to consider Mr. Gladstone’s performance 
in Scotland with reference to its immediate object; accept- 
ing his own point of view, and forgetting Egypt and the 
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rest of the universe outside of these islands. It is believed 
that Mr. Gladstone means the carrying of the Franchise 
Bill to be the crowning work of his life. Among his achieve- 
ments in constructive legislation, reform bills or bills for en- 
larging the suffrage have had no important place. It is 
natural and honourable to him that he should wish to leave 
a great franchise measure as a lasting memorial of his pub- 
lic life. As he said himself, he wants to broaden the basis 
on which the Constitution rests. It is an ambition which 
we Americans, at any rate, are bound to applaud. It is one 
more step in the Americanisation of English institutions ; 
another stage toward that government by democracy whith- 
er England is rushing with giant strides. There is little 
difficulty in seeing how Mr. Gladstone might persuade him- 
self that it is expedient to subordinate everything to this 
one aim. We can almost sympathise with his impatience 
of every obstacle, and if not sympathise with, at least un- 
derstand, the mood which leads him to close his eyes for the 
moment to the claims of the vast Empire beyond these nar- 
row seas, and devote himself to the immediate welfare of 
his nearest fellow-citizens. 

Whether Mr. Gladstone’s motives be simple or complex, 
it is obvious that he came to Scotland as to a pulpit from 
which to preach the gospel of Franchise, and that only. Let 
me drop the ecclesiastical metaphor before it becomes em- 
barrassing or, which is worse, mixed, and say that first Mid- 
lothian, and then all Scotland, was but the platform from 
which he spoke to the whole kingdom. He himself has de- 
clared his conviction that England has gone as fast and as 
far with him as Scotland. It may be so, but in these scien- 
tific days it is safer to keep to beliefs for which sufficient 
evidence is forthcoming. In England the evidence has still 
to be strengthened. In Scotland it is already overwhelming. 
Scotland, however, is but the advance-guard of England in 
political thinking. The ideas which the Caledonian accepts 
to-day the Southron will proclaim to-morrow, and probably 
claim them as his own. Like New-England in America, 
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Scotland here in old England is a nursery of political ideas. 
It was not for nothing that Mr. Gladstone chose Midlothian 
as the hearthstone of the crusade which he preached in 1879. 
It is equally useful to him now, and the history of 1879 and 
1880 explains the confidence in English support he now ex- 
presses before England has really been heard from. 

Scotland, in truth, needed no kindling in favour of the 
new suffrage. She was ready, in Mr. Gladstone’s judgment, 
to go too far afield in pursuit of it, and to complicate the 
issues which he was striving to simplify. Accordingly his 
first errand here was to discourage, or at least to retard, agi- 
tation against the House of Lords. Scotland, in common 
with Liberal England, had pretty much made up its mind 
that this Reform Bill, like the Reform Bill of 1832, was in 
peril of being wrecked by the opposition of the Lords, or 
of the permanent Tory majority which is encamped in the 
Second Chamber. It was fast approaching a state of mind 
in which Franchise First might cease to be its motto, and the 
one burning question be the House of Lords, and whether 
to Mend them or End them. Mr. Gladstone wants to pass 
the Franchise Bill, and wants, at present, neither to Mend 
nor End the Lords. Reform or abolition of the Lords is a 
problem he has not thought out. It involves an organic 
change from which his conservative instincts—and few men 
have more or stronger—shrink. Any scheme for limiting or 
for annulling the legislative authority of the Upper Chamber 
involves enormous difficulties, a prolonged struggle, probably 
a political convulsion beside which the present obstacles in 
the way of giving the vote to a couple of millions of non- 
voting Englishmen seem trivial. : 

He began, therefore, a little indirectly, but as he said of 
parliamentary obstruction, perhaps for that reason the more 
effectively, to chill the ardour of his Scotch supporters for 
battle with the Lords. I said at the time that he had only 
to utter to his audience in the Corn Exchange at Edinburgh 
one word of definite menace against hereditary and irre- 
sponsible power, to raise a whirlwind which even he might 
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not afterward have been able to ride. He would not utter 
it. He devoted his hour and a half to an argument for the 
Franchise Bill—powerful and comprehensive, certainly, but ~ 
so rigidly confined to the subjects long since threshed out in 
Parliament and the press as almost to seem hackneyed to 
the hardened politician or more hardened journalist. In 
few but emphatic words he avowed his disinclination to 
touch the question of reforming the Lords. He disappointed 
his audience, and knew he was disappointing them. Later 
in his speech he spoke sternly of Lord Salisbury’s preten- 
sion that the House of Lords should determine the time of a 
dissolution of Parliament. He discussed the history of that 
House. He dwelt on its protracted resistance to Liberal 
legislation. He derided its claims to represent the whole 
people. He condemned its whole legislative action for fifty 
years. He enumerated the instances where it had set itself 
against the will of the people, as repeatedly declared by their 
true representatives in the Commons. He exposed what he 
called the duplicity of Lord Salisbury’s dealing with the 
present Franchise Bill. He warned him and his majority that 
their veto on it could not and must not be prolonged. 

But neither then nor ever during his stay in Midlothian 
did he swerve from his considered purpose, or let fall a word 
of encouragement to the great party waiting for him to put 
himself at their head in a great popular movement for the 
overthrow of the body that so steadily hindered the popular 
will. He tried the patience of the people, as he admitted 
later, but he risked everything rather than risk his bill. 

Two very curious and interesting things then happened. 
First, the agitation against the Lords in Scotland became 
suddenly still. From the moment Mr. Gladstone had spoken, 
the waves subsided. I doubt whether people were convinced, 
or whether they quite agreed with him that an appeal to the 
reason of the Lords had a chance of being more successful 
or more expeditious than a threat. But they hearkened 
unto his words and yielded to his counsel. From that time 
on, the press and the platform followed him. The addresses 
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which poured in on him-might have been written by himself. 
Never was a more striking proof of any man’s personal in- 
fluence over a nation accustomed to think and act for itself. 

But secondly, and more curiously still, this very submis- 
sion, this loyalty, this touching devotion, reacted on Mr. 
Gladstone. As he.went his way north he was every where 
surrounded by an enthusiastic people. They sprang from 
the ground to greet him as he turned southward and home- 
ward. It is easy to laugh at railway speeches and: station 
crowds, but no man who saw these scenes could doubt that 
Mr. Gladstone had Scotland at his back. He saw it, and it 
so far modified his mind that, for the first time, he felt it 
possible to use this popular agitation as a means of overaw- 
ing the Lords without endangering the immediate stability 
of the political fabric he wished to let alone. More than 
once, in Aberdeenshire and in Forfarshire, he let drop sen- 
tences which foreshadowed the change. At Perth he spoke 
out. It is plain, he said, that the Lords have to do with 
the people. It is time they should understand it, time they 
should comprehend that we cannot always be fighting on 
this comparatively narrow ground. It will not do to trifle 
with facts. It is not to be expected that we should consent 
to acquiesce in a state of things in which irresponsible power 
is to be continually and obstinately pitted against power 
which is responsible. If they persist, the question will be 
raised whether this irresponsible power can be tolerat- 
ed. “That controversy I fear would be bitter; I know it 
would be long, bat it could end only one way, in great and 
extensive changes in the present balance of the Constitution.” 

You have only to compare those pregnant sentences with 
Mr. Gladstone’s language and tone a month earlier to see 
how far, in more than one sense of the word, he has travelled, 
and how bracing is the political as well as physical atmos- 
phere of Scotland. It is true that at Carlisle on his home- 
ward journey, having once more crossed the border, and 
speaking on English soil, he again held out to the Lords 
what moderate Liberals joyfully recognised as an olive 
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branch. No doubt he would rejoice if Lord Salisbury would 
seize the other end of it. There is nothing in that to im- 
pair the effect of the warning at Perth. Reasonable com- 
promise, by all means. Reasonable concessions on both sides. 
But if Lord Salisbury continues to scoff at compromise and 
to insist, as he seems now to insist, on a Liberal surrender, 
the sentences at Carlisle go for nothing ; the menace of Perth 
remains in force. 

And there I leave the matter. It cannot be necessary to 
restate to an American audience Mr. Gladstone’s argument in 
favour of giving votes to citizens who have none. Still less 
can it be necessary to debate whether fifty-nine men, who 
happen to be the sons of titled fathers, ought to have the 
power of overruling the majority of a great nation. Mr. 
Gladstone thinks there is much to be said for the hereditary 
principle, but there are few Americans of his mind. As for 
the franchise, that is a question we argued out for ourselves 
something more than a hundred years ago,—in some cases 
much more. Neither Mr. Gladstone nor any other leading 
English statesman has yet advanced to the point we then 
reached. Our whole political life in America is bound up in 
the proposition that the vote is a right of which no man can 
be deprived but for sufficient and exceptional cause. The 
Republic is built on manhood suffrage. The English Consti- 
tution rests upon the theory that the vote is a privilege to be 
granted or withheld in the discretion of those who happen 
already to possess it. 

The Franchise Bill of to-day takes not one single step for- 
ward in principle. It is defended and recommended because 
it does not. My. Gladstone offered it to Parliament as a con- 
servative measure. The Conservatives profess to accept it as 
such. Broadly speaking, it is only a bill for giving the vote 
in counties to the same class who already possess it in bor- 
oughs. In other words, it confers on the agricultural labour- 
er the franchise which in 1867 was conferred on the artisan. 
But the counties with the franchise in the hands of the ten- 
ant farmer, and the tenant farmer in the hands of the land- 
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lord, have hitherto been strongholds of Toryism. This bill 
would disturb the Tory grip on these great constituencies, 
and that is the secret of the opposition to it. The probable 
effect of it will be to put the Conservatives of England in a 
minority. They have, as they think, two ways of delaying 
or averting that catastrophe. They may force a dissolution 
of Parliament on the present register, obtain a majority, and 
come into office. Once in office, they will pass a Franchise 
Bill of their own, and a Redistribution Bill of their own—or, 
as we should say, redistrict the country—and so preserve, or 
improve in their own interests, the existing balance of politi- 
cal power. That is the situation. 

What Mr. Gladstone has done in Scotland—what he went 
there to do—becomes plainer, perhaps, in the light of this 
very elementary exposition. His mission was to save Eng- 
land from falling under a reactionary conservatism, under 
the leadership of a man whose ideas are those of his party in 
the seventeenth century. Franchise Bill and Reform of the 
Lords are but incidents in the struggle. There can be no 
doubt how it will end if the people see clearly what it is, 
and what it means. Mr. Gladstone’s speeches in Scotland, 
and the uprising in Scotland itself, have helped them to see. 
The cause of Liberalism in England to-day, which is identi- 
fied with the cause of Liberalism not only elsewhere in Eu- 
rope but also in America, is the stronger, the nearer to its 
goal, for what has been said here and what has been done 
here during this last month. The triumph of English Lib- 
eralism means ultimately Democracy,—means, at least, man- 
hood suffrage. Mr. Gladstone may not believe it, may not 
intend to hasten the approach of the day when equal politi- 
cal rights for all men shall be the creed of the English as it 
has long been the creed of the American; his practice, also, 
since 1870 and the adoption of the XVth Amendment. But 
his sympathy with the people of England is none the less 
profound because he prefers political changes to be gradual, 
and, for his own part, to confine his aims as Minister to re- 
form of a definite and limited character. 
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